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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


A NATIONAL system for clearance of employers’ 
labor needs and for interstate transfer of workers 
in occupations essential to defense industries was 
put into operation during October by the United 
States Employment Service. Arrangements for 
interstate clearance which have been maintained 
cooperatively by State employment services will 
continue to function but will be supplemented by 
a network of 13 regional clearance offices operated 
directly by the Federal agency. Requests for 
defense workers which cannot be filled by the 
local employment offices within a State will be 
referred to one of these regional clearance offices. 
The new system is designed to facilitate interstate 
transfer of workers to defense jobs, when such 
transfer is necessary, without depleting labor 
forces needed in any locality. It will also serve 
to minimize unplanned and unnecessary move- 
ment of workers from one area to another follow- 
ing rumors of jobs. Clearance offices will not 
themselves accept applications for employment or 
engage in placement activities. 

The areas served by the regional clearance 
offices are identical with those comprising the 12 
Social Security Board regions, except that the 
States comprising the Board’s Regions XI and 
XII are divided into 3 regions for clearance pur- 
poses, with a new regional clearance office in 
Seattle serving Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

Operation of the new clearance services will be 
facilitated by the availability of current data on 
labor-market conditions which the Bureau of 
Employment Security obtains in regular monthly 
reports received from State employment services. 
These reports provide information for a selected 
list of occupations on the number and types of 
workers in each area available for employment in 
defense industries, and on employers’ current 
labor needs and anticipated requirements for the 
next 60 days. Beginning in October, the Bureau 
of Employment Security instituted a new type of 


reporting service providing current information on 
significant labor-market developments in the 
various States, including the adequacy of the 
supply of qualified workers in the local labor 
market, changes in expected demand and supply, 
changes in hiring practice, the status of the 
employment service program in meeting require- 
ments, and other information concerning employ- 
ment conditions. 

The first of the reports, covering the month of 
September, indicate a general tightening of the 
labor market during that month. No general 
shortage of labor was revealed, except in a few 
highly skilled occupations, although many States 
reported increasing difficulty in meeting demands 
for skilled workers. Many local offices reported 
that they have standing orders for highly skilled 
workers in certain specialized fields. Students in 
vocational training courses in some localities are 
being drawn into industry before completing their 
courses, according to reports from several States. 
Other States, however, report that modifications 
will have to be made before maximum value can 
be derived from the training courses. 

In general, the substantial excess of workers 
over job opportunities that has characterized the 
last decade seems to be diminishing rapidly. 
Immediate need exists in most areas for highly 
skilled machinists and tool and die workers, and 
there are shortages of loftsmen and shipfitters in 
shipbuilding areas. Instances of modification 
of certain types of employer requirements, such 
as relaxation of age limits or skill requirements, 
have been reported by nearly all industrial States. 
There appears to be no shortage of unskilled 
workers, but some tightening in the market for 
such workers is evident. Labor relations through- 
out the country were reported as generally amica- 
ble. Although minor disputes exist, no State 
reported any stoppage of significant proportions. 

Unemployment benefit claims and payments de- 
clined during September to the lowest levels since 
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December 1939. The number of continued claims 
received declined to fewer than 4.3 million, 28 per- 
cent below the number received in August. Bene- 
fit payments for September amounted to less than 
$36.6 million, 29 percent below the August total. 
Payments for September represented compensa- 
tion for 3.6 million weeks of unemployment, 28 
percent less than in August. 

Placement activities also were affected by the 
seasonal increases in employment and expanding 
activity in defense and related industries which 
contributed to the reductions in claims and bene- 
fits. More than 305,000 private placements were 
completed during September, nearly 9 percent 
more than in August. In addition, some 47,000 
public placements and 275,000 supplemental place- 
ments were reported for the month. The number 
of applications for employment received in public 
employment offices declined 5.2 percent from the 
number for August, to a total of 1.2 million. The 
active file of persons registered as in search of em- 
ployment was reduced by 5.7 percent to a total of 
4.9 million as of September 30. 


TOTAL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE payments and Federal 
work-program earnings in the continental United 
States for September amounted to approximately 
$249.9 million, about 2.8 percent below the total 
for the preceding month and 3.2 percent below 
the amount for September 1939. General relief 
payments for the month declined by 3.2 percent 
to $28.5 million, the smallest monthly total for 
this type of aid since June 1937. Reductions 
also were reported in payments to recipients of 
aid to the blind, subsistence payments certified 
by the Farm Security Administration, earnings of 
persons enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and earnings of persons employed on pro- 
grams of the Work Projects Administration. Pay- 
ments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind together 
amounted to more than $53.1 million, about 21 
percent of the combined total of all public assist- 
ance payments and work-program earnings. 

It was estimated that some 15.2 million persons 
in 5.4 million different households were aided 
during September under one or more of the several 
public assistance and Federal work programs, as 
compared with 15.5 million persons in 5.4 million 
households during the preceding month. 





A PLAN FoR aid to dependent children submitted 
by South Dakota was approved by the Social 
Security Board on October 11. It was ndicated 
that Federal funds for the new program would be 
made available to the State for payments in Oc. 
tober. State officials, however, announced that 
first payments under the plan will be made in 
November. The inauguration of this plan in- 
creases to 43 the number of jurisdictions with 
approved plans in operation for aid to dependent 
children, and increases to 40 the number with ap- 
proved plans for all three of the special types of 
public assistance in operation with the aid of 
Federal funds under the Social Security Act. 


SumMARY data based on quarterly employer 
reports under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, showing the number of employers, 
number of workers, an¢ amount of wages subject 
to the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, are 
presented for the first time in this issue of the 
Bulletin. These data, which are subject to a 
number of limitations described in the text of 
the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance section, 
will be published every third month hereafter. 


IN AN ADDRESS dedicating the new buildings of 
the National Institute of Health at Bethesda, 
Maryland, on October 31, President Roosevelt 
called attention to the importance of the Nation’s 
health needs in relation to national defense, 
“We cannot be a strong Nation,” the President 
declared, ‘“‘unless we are a healthy Nation... . 
We have recognized the strategic importance of 
health by the creation of a health and medical 
committee in the Council of National Defense 
whose job it is to coordinate the health and medical 
aspects of national preparedness.” In reviewing 
the progress that has been made in meeting health 
needs, the President referred particularly to the 
results achieved under the public-health provisions 
of the Social Security Act, pointing out that under 
these provisions “‘. . . Federal, State, and local 
health and medicine are cooperating more broadly 
than ever before.” “Although we still have 
much to do,” the President declared, “‘the Nation 
today is better prepared to meet the public-health 
problems of our emergency than at any previous 
time in the history of the country.” 
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ADEQUACY OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS IN THE 
DETROIT AREA DURING THE 1938 RECESSION 


DANIEL CREAMER AND ARTHUR C, WELLMAN * 


THE INAUGURATION OF unemployment benefit 
payments in Michigan in July 1938 coincided with 
the trough of a short but severe recession. A 
previous article’ indicated that during the first 
benefit year in Michigan, nearly half of the benefit 
recipients exhausted their benefit rights.2 This 
fact was taken as presumptive evidence that the 
duration of benefits under those circumstances was 
inadequate. It is helpful, however, to test the 
presumption. If most beneficiaries who exhaust 
benefit rights are reemployed within a short time 
after the receipt of their last benefit payment, the 
failure of unemployment benefits to compensate all 
unemployment may not be too serious. The 
situation is serious, however, from the standpoint 
of beneficiaries and of the community, if workers 
remain unemployed for weeks or months after they 
have exhausted their rights to benefits. 

For this reason an attempt was made to de- 
termine the reemployment experience of bene- 
ficiaries who exhausted benefit rights and to 
ascertain how many of them were obliged to 
obtain unemployment relief, i. e., general relief 
and/or employment on Federal work projects. 
The experience of beneficiaries in the Detroit 
area (Wayne County) during the benefit year 
ended June 30, 1939, was selected for analysis. 
These beneficiaries constituted more than one- 
half of all benefit recipients in Michigan during 
that first benefit year, and their benefit rights did 
not differ significantly from those that accrued to 
the total group. The analysis is based on a 10- 
percent random sample of beneficiaries who filed 
a first compensable claim in July, August, or 


*This article summarizes the major findings of a study made by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Research and Statistics Division, of which 


Mr. Creamer was a member, in cooperation with the Michigan Un- 
employment Compensation Commission, Research, Statistics, and Planning 
Section, of which Mr. Wellman is a member. The complete report is to be 


published by the Bureau of Employment Security as Employment Security 
Memorandum No. 14. 

' Stanchficld, Paul L., “The Adequacy of Benefit Duration in Michigan, 
1938-39: A Survey of Experience in a Minor Depression,” Social Security 


Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 9 (September 1940), pp. 19-28. 

2 Under the Michigan unemployment compensation law, benefit years end 
4 times a year at the end of each calendar quarter. The first benefit year 
ended on June 30, 1939, and included all claimants who first filed a compen- 
table claim in July, August, or September 1938. 
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September 1938 and whose last claim was filed in 
Wayne County.’ 

This sample included nearly 15,000 beneficiaries. 
Of this number, 6,941, or 46.5 percent of the total, 
exhausted their benefit rights. About 73 percent 
of the latter had exhausted their benefits by De- 
cember 31, 1938, 6 months before the end of the 
benefit year. Expressed as a weighted average, 
the potential duration of uncompensated unem- 
ployment within the benefit year, for beneficiaries 
who exhausted their benefit rights, was 6 months. 

The reemployment experience of workers who 
had exhausted benefits was investigated first by 
analyzing the wage reports submitted quarterly 
to the Michigan Unemployment Compensation 
Commission by employers of eight or more 
workers. These quarterly wage reports do not 
include self-employment, employment in excluded 
industries such as agriculture and domestic serv- 
ice, or covered employment in establishments with 
less than eight employees. Nor do they include 
any record of earnings in any other State. 

Some of the gaps in the wage reports made 
under the State unemployment compensation law 
were partially overcome by use of the wage 
records of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance of the Social Security Board for bene- 
ficiaries for whom no earnings had been reported 
to the Michigan agency and for whom there was 
no record of relief after the exhaustion of benefits. 
The wage records of the Bureau are based on 
wages from covered employment in any State 
without regard to the size of establishment or 
the State in which the employer is located, and 
hence afforded a more inclusive record of wages 
in covered employment than did the reports under 
the Michigan unemployment compensation law. 


3 The benefit ledgers of all beneficiaries in the State who filed first com- 
pensable claims in the third quarter of 19388 were arranged by social security 
account number. From these ledgers every tenth ledger of beneficiaries 
filing the last compensable claim in a Wayne County office was withdrawn 
for the sample. 

4‘ Employment with employers of eight or more is termed “‘subject” em- 
ployment. Employment under the old-age and survivors insurance program 
is “covered” employment. ‘The latter term is also used in general to include 
both types of employment. 








Table 1.—Number of beneficiaries exhausting benefits in Wayne County ' and percentage distribution according 
to quarter of reemployment,' by sex and by quarter of exhaustion 
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Mich., whose benefit year ended June 30, 1 ae exhausted 
benefit rights, wage files of 221 were in use at time 


It was not possible to determine the extent to 
which beneficiaries might have obtained reemp!oy- 
ment in noncovered industries. It would seem, 
however, that this gap is not of importance for 
benefit recipients in a highly industrialized area 
such as Detroit—and they were all resident in 
that area when they filed their last claim for 
benefits. 

The wage records furnish no more precise time 
unit than the calendar quarter, since the em- 
ployer is required to report only the aggregate 
quarterly earnings paid each covered worker. In 
the study, reemployment is defined as quarterly 
earnings of at least $50 in any one calendar 
quarter beginning with the quarter in which ex- 
haustion of benefits occurred. While this defini- 
tion is arbitrary, it has some relation to the 
provision of the Michigan Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act which requires, as qualification for 





benefits, earnings of at least $50 in each of 2 of 
the 4 quarters in the base period, with minimum 
aggregate base-period earnings of $200. 

The analysis of the wage records of the Michigan 
unemployment compensation agency was under- 
taken in February 1940, at which time the files 
contained reports for the 4 quarters which began 
October 1, 1938, and ended September 30, 1939.5 
In appraising these reemployment data, it should 
be remembered that the trough of the decline in 
employment in Michigan occurred in July 1938, 
and the subsequent increase in employment con- 
tinued throughout the remainder of 1938 and all 
of 1939 without interruption. This rise in general 
employment should mean, therefore, that the 

§ The base period for Initial claims filed in the first quarter of 1940. At the 
time of the analysis, the wage files of 221 of the beneficiaries with exhausted 
benefits in the 10-percent sample were in use. In terms of persona! character- 


istics of the beneficiaries, the withdrawal of these records seems to have been 
random. 


Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries exhausting benefits in Wayne County ' and percentage distribution according 
to number of quarters reemployed,' by sex and by quarter of exhaustion 
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later the exhaustion of benefits occurred in the 
benefit year the better were the chances of reem- 
ployment. Within these terms, then, it is possible 
to inquire how many beneficiaries obtained reem- 
ployment and how closely reemployment followed 
exhaustion of benefits. It is also possible to 
estimate the duration of uncompensated unem- 
ployment. 


Extent of Reemployment 


Quarter of Reemployment 

One-third of the beneficiaries in the 10-percent 
sample were reemployed, after the exhaustion of 
benefits, in the same calendar quarter in which 
they exhausted their benefit rights (table 1). 
By September 30, 1939 (i. e., as many as 3 calen- 
dar quarters following exhaustion of benefits for 
72 percent of the sample) two-thirds of the bene- 
ficiaries had found reemployment. One-third, 
however, failed to earn as much as $50 in covered 
employment, in Michigan or elsewhere, in any one 
quarter in the period surveyed, beginning with 
the quarter ofexhaustion. Nearly one-fourth of the 
beneficiaries had no recorded earnings.® 

That the survey period (October 1, 1938- 
September 30, 1939) coincided with a period of 
increasing employment opportunities is partially 
reflected in the fact that the immediacy and extent 

* Death records of beneficiaries in the sample were not checked; deaths would 
account for some, but not a large number, of those who failed to obtain 
reemployment. It should be mentioned also that those who were not reem- 
ployed until the first, second, or third quarter following the quarter of 
exhaustion of benefits may have had prior jobs in Michigan or elsewhere in 


employment not subject to the provisions of the Michigan unemployment 
compensation law or covered by the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 


program. 


of reemployment varies with respect to the dif- 
ferent quarters of exhaustion. Thus, of the 
beneficiaries who had drawn all their benefits in 
the fourth quarter of 1938 only 28 percent were 
reemployed in the same quarter; the corresponding 
percentages were 45 and 52, respectively, for those 
who exhausted benefits in the first and second 
quarters of 1939. Furthermore, of the benefi- 
ciaries who exhausted benefit rights in the fourth 
quarter of 1938, 38 percent did not succeed in 
obtaining reemployment, despite the longer period 
they had in which to find employment. Com- 
parable percentages for those initiating post- 
exhaustion periods in the first and second quarters 
of 1939 were 26 and 19, respectively. There were 
some differences in the reemployment experience 
of the men and women. Relatively more women 
failed to become reemployed than was the case 
with men, irrespective of the quarter of exhaustion. 
For those reemployed in the survey period, how- 
ever, the speed with which jobs were found was 
about the same for both men and women. 


Reemployment Measured by Earnings 


In view of the more or less arbitrary definition 
of reemployment adopted—. e., quarterly earnings 
of at least $50—it is pertinent, within the limita- 
tions of the data, to inquire into the duration of 
the reemployment, as reflected by the quarterly 
distribution of earnings as well as by the total 
amount of the earnings. In how many quarters, 
for example, did beneficiaries have quarterly 
earnings of at least $50 (table 2)? 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries exhausting benefits in Wayne County ' and percentage distribution according 
to amount of post-exhaustion earnings, by sex and by quarter of exhaustion 
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1 See table 1, footnote 1. 
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Of the men who had exhausted benefits in the 
last quarter of 1938, only 17.7 percent were em- 
ployed in each of the 4 quarters comprising the 
survey period. A similar proportion were em- 
ployed in each of 1 to 3 quarters. More than 21 
percent of the men who claimed their last benefit 
in the first quarter of 1939 were employed in each 
of the subsequent 3 quarters, while more than 25 
percent were employed in each of 1 or 2 quarters. 
Of those men who were the last to exhaust benefits, 
more than 40 percent were employed in 2 quarters 
(the maximum possible), while slightly less were 
employed for only 1 quarter. In other words, 
only 21.8 percent of the men were employed in 
all possible post-exhaustion quarters. Reemploy- 
ment among the women, on the other hand, was 
even less widespread, with only 11.3 percent 
employed in all possible post-exhaustion quarters. 

Nor is the record any more impressive if reem- 
ployment is measured in terms of total earnings in 
covered employment (table 3). Regardless of 
the quarter of exhaustion, more than half of the 
men either had no earnings or failed to earn as 
much as $300 even though 72 percent had a po- 
tential reemployment period of 9 to 11 months. 
Less than 14 percent earned $1,000 or more, and 
these were almost entirely the beneficiaries with 
the maximum potential reemployment period. 
By this measure, too, the women beneficiaries had 
still less reemployment than the men. From 75 
to 84 percent, depending on the quarter of ex- 
haustion, either had no earnings or failed to earn as 
much as $300, and less than 2 percent succeeded 
in earning $1,000 or more. 


Number Filing Claims in Second Benefit Year 


The preponderance of low earnings would indi- 
cate that reemployment for a considerable number 
was not continuous. There is corroborative evi- 
dence for this inference in the number of persons 
who filed claims for benefits in the second benefit 
year. Such claims were filed by 39 percent of the 
men and 35 percent of the women, and between 
80 and 85 percent of all the claims were allowed. 
In view of the high allowance rate it would seem 
that the number of persons filing claims represents 
an understatement of recurrent unemployment, 
since those who were unemployed and knew they 
were ineligible for benefits would not file. About 
three-fifths of the claims were filed in July 1939, 
the first month of the second benefit year. 
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Extent of Requalification for Benefits, 
January-March 1940 


There remains still another measure of the extent 
of reemployment, a measure entirely in terms of 
the Michigan law. It is possible to determine the 
number of beneficiaries who had sufficient base- 
period earnings to qualify for benefits in the 
quarter January-March 1940 if they had occasion 
to file a claim. Qualification would have re- 
quired earnings of at least $50 in each of 2 of the 
4 calendar quarters October 1, 1938-September 
30, 1939, together with minimum total earnings 
of $200 in the same 4 quarters. Of course, only 
earnings received from employers subject to the 
Michigan law would figure in this determination. 

In accordance with this provision of the law, 55 
percent of the men and 43 percent of the women 
would have been eligible had they been unem- 
ployed and filed claims for benefits. Thus, to the 
fact that the beneficiaries with exhausted benefits 
were without protection from the insurance pro- 
gram for 6 months on the average during the 
benefit year must be added the fact that about 
half of these beneficiaries would have remained 
without protection for at least 9 months following 
the completion of the benefit year. 


Total Unemployment Compared With 
Compensable Unemployment 

The unemployment experience of beneficiaries 
who had exhausted their benefits may be summa- 
rized by comparing the estimated duration of their 
unemployment—over the period from the loss of 
job that initiated the first benefit payments to the 
date of reemployment following exhaustion of 
benefits—with their compensated unemployment 
during this period. To the limitation of the gaps 
in the reemployment data, previously explained, 
must be added the limitation of the time units 
available. Since only the month of separation 
from employment was known, the midpoint of 
the month was taken as the date unemployment 
began. The date of exhaustion was similarly de- 
termined. It was necessary to place the date of 
reemployment at the midpoint of the quarter in 
which it occurred. This procedure would seem to 
give a conservative bias to the results in that, since 
employment opportunities were improving during 
the survey period, more individuals could be ex- 
pected to be reemployed in the latter half of the 
quarter than in the first half. 
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The duration of the total unemployment period 
for these beneficiaries spans the interval from 
the loss of employment to the waiting period’ 
plus the weeks they received unemployment bene- 
fits (converted to a monthly basis) plus the inter- 
val after exhaustion of benefits, up to the date of 
their reemployment or September 30, 1939, as the 
case may be. In table 4 these estimates are pre- 
sented separately for men and women and for 
those with 16 weeks of benefits and with less than 
16 weeks. 

It should be noted that these estimates of un- 
employment extend over an approximate maxi- 
mum of 2 years, while maximum benefit durations 
are designed to compensate for unemployment 
within a single benefit year. Some of the indi- 
viduals were able to qualify for a second benefit 
year within the survey period. The number of 
individuals who would have qualified for benefits 
in 2 years if the program had been in effect at the 
time of their first separation from employment 
cannot be precisely determined; undoubtedly it 
might have been considerable, since those laid off 
first might have had good earnings in 1936 and 
the first half of 1937—periods of relatively good 
employment opportunities. 

Even if it were assumed that all the beneficiar- 
ies with allowed duration of 16 weeks had quali- 
fied for 32 weeks’ duration in a 2-year period, the 
maximum benefits allowed in 2 years would have 
been approximately 8 months. Under these 
circumstances approximately 29 percent of these 

1 The waiting-period weeks are omitted from the calculations of duration 
of both unemployment and benefits, since a basic assumption in present un- 


employment compensation laws is that the worker can carry himself through 
the waiting period. 


men beneficiaries would have received protection 
for their entire period of unemployment. Even 
if the law had provided benefits for 26 weeks— 
the most liberal duration of benefits that is men- 
tioned in present-day public discussion—and it 
were assumed that the men and women who had 
allowed duration of 16 weeks would be eligible 
for two benefit periods of 26 weeks each, only 
55 percent of this group would have received pro- 
tection for their entire period of unemployment. 

If these estimates are indicative of the real 
situation, the conclusion seems to follow that in a 
period of a sharp, short recession in business activ- 
ity a marked extension of benefits would be nec- 
essary to solve the problem of uncompensated 
unemployment for an appreciable portion of the 
beneficiaries. 


Unemployment Relief Experience 


For an appraisal of the program during the first 
year of operation it is important to know some- 
thing of the consequences of long intervals of 
uncompensated unemployment. Unfortunately, 
information is readily available only on the more 
extreme consequences—the ones reflected in those 
cases in which the beneficiaries were forced to 
resort to unemployment relief. 

Relief needs in the following discussion are 
limited to those which arise from unemployment. 
Ordinarily beneficiaries might need relief during 
the waiting period, or as a supplement to the 
weekly benefit amount, or after exhaustion of 
benefits, or during any combination of these three 
phases of benefit payments. However, for the 
period under consideration, there was another 


Table 4.—Number of beneficiaries exhausting benefits in Wayne County,' by sex and benefit duration, and percentage 
distribution by total period of unemployment? 





| Number of 


Percentage distribution by total period of unemployment * (months) 














benefici- | 
Sex and period of benefit duration | aries ex- | : 56 a6. 21.6- 24.6 
hausting 4.50r 12.6- | 165. 1 F . 

| benefits | TS! | ‘jess | #665 | 66-05 ‘iow 15.5 | 18.5 | 21.5 | 24.5 | Sud 
FEE EM RA ETA TE EE AEE 36,672) 100.0 2.5 | 7.8 14.4 | 24.4 15.3 13.1 16.3 5.3 0.9 
With allowed duration of 16 weeks SS 4,087 | 100.0 2.3 | 9.9 17.2; 25.3 16.1 14.6 13.6 Bar Moeiddinnmnis 
With allowed duration of less than 16 weeks 2, 635 100. 0 2.8 4.5 10.2 23.2 14.0 10.8 20.4 1L.9 2.2 
Men, total eadaeet | 5, 356 100.0 2.5 8.3 15.0 25.1 15.1 12.7 15.8 4.8 an 
With allowed duration of 16 weeks ‘icine ibid intent 3,455 | 100.0 23 10.6 17.7 25.3 15.4 14.0 13.7 3 ee 
With allowed duration of less than 16 weeks a 1, 901 100.0 3.0 4.2 9.9 24.8 14.6 10.2 19.6 11.7 2.0 
Women, total anecalne 1,316 | 100.0 2.4 5.5 12.4 21.3 16.1 14.9 18.5 7.4 1.5 
With allowed duration of 16 weeks ee 582 100.0 2.2 5.9 14.4 24.7 20.2 17.8 13.9 . | See ee 
With allowed duration of less than 16 weeks.......... 734 100.0 24 5.3 10.8 18.8 12.8 12.5 22.2 12.5 2.7 





























! See table 1, footnote 1. 

* Duration of unemployment Is interval from month of separation from em- 
ployment leading to first compensable claim to date of first waiting-period 
claim plus number of weeks of benefit plus interval between exhaustion of 
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benefits and quarter of reemployment or Sept. 30, 1939, as case may be. 

4 Of the 6,720 beneficiaries who exhausted benefit rights for whom reemploy- 
ment data were obtained, data to estimate duration of unemployment were 
inadequate for 48. 











Table 5.—Distribution of Detroit beneficiaries who 
exhausted benefits,' by relief status * during January 
1938-June 1939 














Relief Total | Prtotal | age dis, 
status 

number | number tribution 

i icncnddacigacencenessenens 6, 454 |) 

Not known to relief, 1935-39__.......... 3, 849 ) ) aes 

to relief, 1935-39 4_.............. 2, 605 7) | ae 
Received general relief and/or WP A employ- 

ment, January 1938-June 1939__.......... 1, 983 lj 

Received general relief ¢................ 1, 691 26.2 100. 0 

Before receipt of benefits............ 1, 036 16.1 61.3 

and after receipt of benefits _. 486 7.5 23.7 

am ty gh Pe 169 2.6 10.0 

Received WPA employment only-.---- 292 4.5 100.0 

pt of benefits._._..._..__. 154 24 52.7 

Before and after receipts of benefits _ 112 1.7 38.4 

After receipt of benefits............. 26 .4 8.9 














1 Detroit beneficiaries represented 93 percent of the Wayne County sample. 
See table 1, footnote 1. 

3 Beneficiaries were considered to have relief status if they were members 
of households receiving unemployment relief during od studied. 

3 Includes 398 beneficiaries in households which a for relief in January 
1938-June 1939 but did not receive direct relief d that period. 

« Includes a number of beneficiaries who also had WPA employment, but 
os) not include the 292 who received only WPA employment and no general 


possibility. Unemployment compensation pay- 
ments did not begin in Michigan until the 1937-38 
recession had been under way for more than 6 
months and a large backlog of unemployment had 
accumulated among covered workers. For this 
reason many who ordinarily would have been 
forced to obtain relief only after the exhaustion of 
their benefit rights found it necessary to apply 
for relief before benefit payments began. In these 
special circumstances the receipt of relief prior to 
benefit payments can be considered as equivalent 
to post-exhaustion relief experience.’ For bene- 
ficiaries who did not exhaust their benefit rights, 
however, a more qualified interpretation must be 
made of the receipt of relief prior to benefit 
payments. 

Complete relief data were readily available only 
for beneficiaries resident in the city of Detroit, 
or about 93 percent of the total sample.’ Analysis 
of the records of the Detroit Department of Public 
Welfare for the period January 1, 1938-June 30, 
1939, revealed that at least 10.1 percent of the 
6,454 Detroit beneficiaries who exhausted benefit 

§ Loss of attachment in the industrial labor market for such reasons as 
superannuation or loss of skill or ability will account for the movement of a 
small portion of beneficiaries from unemployment compensation to direct 
relief and employment on work projects. Obviously, unemployment 
compensation has no continuing obligation to such beneficiaries. Since this 
group would be extremely small, however, and difficult to separate from 
others who exhaust their benefit rights, no attempt is made to segregate it 
a relief records are maintained on a household rather than individual 


basis, most of the data from this source concern the characteristics and ex- 
perience of the entire relief household. 








rights were in households that received genera] 
relief during the benefit year, and 26.2 percent 
were in households that received relief either im- 
mediately prior to or during the benefit year or 
in both periods (table 5). Nearly one-fourth of 
these cases, according to the records, had never 
before applied for general relief. A slightly 
smaller percentage of the Detroit beneficiaries 
with unexhausted benefits were also on the general 
relief rolls immediately preceding their benefit 
year.” 

The percentage of all beneficiaries who had 
work-projects employment but received no gen- 
eral relief was 4.5; ' 2.1 percent had work-projects 
employment after exhaustion of benefits. 

It is thus evident that in the recession period of 
1938 some 30 percent of the beneficiaries who 
exhausted benefits were obliged to obtain relief 
when unemployment compensation was not avail- 
able. Such aid was received also by a smaller 
percent of the beneficiaries who did not exhaust 
benefits.” 

Receipt of both unemployment compensation 
and relief by such a considerable proportion of 
beneficiaries is not to be explained by unusually 
liberal relief policies in the city of Detroit. Relief 
payments during those months represented only 
85-90 percent of the amount necessary to sustain 
the houshold at the minimum subsistence level 
as measured by the budgetary standards of the 
agency; these standards are similar to those used 
by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and are based on current prices of food, clothing, 
and shelter. The household could obtain general 
relief only if its income, after the liquidation of 
resources not required for living purposes, was 
10-15 percent below the minimum subsistence 
level. 


1@ The check of the welfare records of those who did not exhaust benefits 


was based on a 1234-percent subsample of the original 10-percent sample. 
From the larger sample, stratified by sex, industry, and age, every eighth 
card was selected. That the subsample was representative of the larger 
sample is indicated by the fact that the month of separation from last em- 
ployment prior to the benefit year for the subsample group was in close agree- 
ment with the distribution by month of separation of the larger sample. It 


is this factor that would largely condition whether a beneficiary was on the 
relief rolls prior to the receipt of unemployment compensation 

"! These data were disclosed by an independent analysis of the family case 
records maintained by the Wayne County WPA for beneficiaries with ex- 
hausted benefits. It is assumed that the same percentage applies to the 
beneficiaries with unexhausted benefit rights. The subsequent analysis. 
bowever, is based only on those who had received general relief from the 
Detroit Department of Public Welfare. 

19It was pointed out in the earlier article that about 45 percent of the 
benefit recipients who did not actually exhaust benefit rights would have 
drawn all their benefits if weeks of unemployment occurring before July 1938 
had been available for waiting-period credit or as compensable weeks. 
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al The maximum weekly food allowance in 1938 percentage of households containing more than 
ne for households with no source of income other one employable person than did the relief house- 
” than relief was approximately $1.65 for a single holds in whieh the beneficiary was the primary 
= man, $2.95 for man and wife, $4.40 for man and _—-worker. The probability of a household being 
of wife with one child, $5.65 for man and wife with without an employed worker—that is, needing 
a two children, and $6.60 for man and wife with _ relief—is less for multiple-worker households than 
y three children. One ton of coal per month was for single-worker households. 
- allowed during the winter, the actual cost of shelter Nearly two-thirds (62.6 percent) of the bene- 
al was allowed, and clothing was provided in kind. _ficiaries in households receiving relief were con- 
ut The actual payment to the household was the sidered to be heads™ of the household (see 

| difference between the budget, reduced by 10-15 __ table 6), and of that number all but 4 percent 
d percent, and any resources the household might were men. Of beneficiaries in relief households 
r | have. who were not heads of households, about two- 
e | The same standards of need were applied by the _ thirds were men. 

relief agency in certifying workers to WPA em- More than four-fifths (85.2 percent) of the bene- 
f ployment as were used in granting general relief. _ficiaries in the general relief cases were white, and 
r The security wage, however, was somewhat higher about the same proportion were men. Of the 250 
f than the maximum relief grant for medium-sized __ colored beneficiaries (Negro, Mexican, Indian, and 
- households. Prior to July 1939, the security other), 95 percent were men. The proportion of 
. wage in the Detroit area ranged from $60 a month colored persons among the beneficiaries not in 
t for unskilled labor to $95 for professional and general relief cases or among the covered popula- 
technical workers. It would appear then that tion is not known. 

> the Detroit standards were not out of line with Since such a large proportion of benefit recipients 
f those in other areas. who obtained general relief were heads of house- 
y Of the 1,691 beneficiaries with exhausted benefit holds, it might be expected that relatively more of 
f rights who were in households receiving general them, and especially of the men, were in their 
y | relief during the survey period, 15 percent were middle years than were those who did not receive 
a women. Among the 4,763 beneficiaries not in- — general relief. Furthermore, since workers in the 
a cluded in relief cases during 1938-39, 21.5 percent middle years tended to qualify for longer durations 
‘ were women. This is an expected difference, and higher rates of benefits than did the young or 
| since most women workers are secondary workers = —————— 
> 8 A beneficiary was considered head of the household when the first initial 


in the household and those households, according 
to the records of the survey, included a larger 


of his given name and year of birth were identical with those reported for 
the head of the relief case. 


Table 6.—Percentage distribution of Detroit beneficiaries who exhausted benefits,' by status in households receiving 
general relief January 1938-June 1939, and by duration of relief 





Status of beneficiaries in households receiving general relief, January 1938-June 1939 















































: All households | Before receipt of benefits | Before and after receipt of | ater receipt of benefits 
Duration of relief ? (months 
House- | Second- | House- Second- House- | Second- House- | Second- 
Total hold | ary | Total hold | ary Total hold ary Total hold ary 
| | | head worker | head worker head worker head worker 
| —__-—_,———- 
' Number of beneficiaries 1, 691 | 1, 058 633 | 1, 036 | 587 | 449 486 356 130 169 115 54 
Total... 100.0} 100.0] 100.0| 100.0| 1000/ 1000| 100.0] 1000] 100.0) 100.0/ 1000/ 100.0 
1-21. | 33.5 |) B47 31.6; 43.6 48.4] 37.4 2.3 3.4 3.1 58.5 61.8 51.9 
4 19.9 19.6 20.4 20.8 19. 4 22.8 16.0 19.4 6.9 24.8 20.9 33.3 
5-6 16.9 6.5! 19.1) 19.7 17.2 22.9 13.8 14.9 10.8 8.3 8.7 7.4 
7-8... 13.5 13.6; 134 12.0 11.7 122 20.4 19.9 21.5 3.6 3.5 3.7 
-10...... 6.0 | 6.4 5.4) 23 1.9 29 15.2 15.5 14.6 24 1.7 3.7 
—-._... 3.8 | 4.7 2.2 1.0 1.2 7 10.7 11.5 8.5 1.2 hy Be 
13-18 3.9 41 3.6 | ‘4 ) "” 12.3 11.2 15.4 12 G} ema 
19 and more 2.5 14 4.3) ARI ae. ‘4 8.3 4.2 19. 2 |.-..------}----------[-oannoenee 























1 See table 5, footnote 1. § Cases opened and closed in same month were assigned duration of 1 month. 
‘Includes estimate of WPA employment prior to benefit year for cases 


closed to W PA prior to benefit year. 
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Table 7.—Cumulative percentage distribution of Detroit 
beneficiaries who exhausted benefits,' by relief status 
and by month of separation from employment?! 




















— 4m ar etl 
Year and month of separation * a general 
relief relief 
Total number of beneficiaries................-- 94,746 41,673 
1937 
September and prior thereto__...............-.- S3 se 
a i AR A: 17.5 16.7 
Sitidcpiigutsetidhiakesopmeennbenete 40.0 41.3 
1938 
itcedndinenneendnnenesenenseseeseese =? 4 
ee wrrwretenn=ton-sorrsenen ore 67.7 70.0 
ipet Rib dtinibliciiaceguecccocoessetsoscecnenesen 74.5 76.6 
ipa idEieteeoweneeweecceunsssessenees 81.4 84.2 
elcid cicininateninionarenibemianingcmemelnit 89.0 91.2 
—— at 
nn ceamenned 100.0 100. 0 
1 See table 5, footno 


* Month of bane Ay from employment was month preceding first com- 


§ Excludes 17 beneficiaries with unknown month of separation. 
4 Excludes 18 beneficiaries with unknown month of separation. 


older workers, it is likely that the beneficiaries who 
exhausted benefit rights and received relief drew 
benefits for a slightly longer period and at a 
slightly higher rate than did the beneficiaries who 
exhausted their benefit rights but did not receive 
unemployment relief.* There was no evidence 
that the group which received both unemployment 
compensation and general relief was the first to 
become unemployed (table 7). The data would 
seem to indicate that beneficiaries in receipt of 
general relief during the survey period were as 
employable as beneficiaries who did not receive 
general relief. However, it should be noted that 
those who received general relief only during the 
benefit year, an important minority of the total in 
receipt of general relief, tended to be at some dis- 
advantage in finding reemployment after the 
exhaustion of benefits as compared to those who 
did not obtain general relief or to those who 
obtained it only prior to the benefit year. 

Special needs such as result from illness were 
the main causes of destitution in only 6.6 percent 
of the cases. Nor could it be claimed that large 
families caused a rapid depletion of the resources 
of these households after unemployment occurred. 
The average number in the household was slightly 
less than three persons. 

The duration of relief and the number of shifts 
between unemployment compensation and relief 
provide some measure of the extremity of need in 


“ Proof of this relationship is shown in tables 32 and 33 of Bureau Memo- 
randum No. 14, op. cit. 
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these households and the problem faced by the 
households in shifting from one program to 
another. 

The duration of relief has been computed in 
terms of months. Included in the count were the 
general relief periods which occurred partly or 
wholly during the calendar year 1938 or were 
initiated in the first 6 months of 1939. The 
terminal date of this phase of the survey was 
February 15, 1940. 

Data on the duration of WPA employment were 
not available. However, if prior to the receipt 
of the first benefit check a general relief case was 
closed because of employment on WPA, it was 
assumed that WPA employment continued until 
the person received his first benefit check. Ac- 
cordingly, for all cases receiving relief prior to 
the benefit year, the duration of relief was 
counted from the date of acceptance for general 
relief to the date the first unemployment com- 
pensation check was issued. The duration of 
relief during the benefit year (that is, the receipt 
of relief concurrently with benefits or after the 
exhaustion of benefits) was based only on the 
number of months in which general relief was 
received and involves no assumption as to the 
duration of WPA employment which may have 
followed the relief period. For cases opened and 
closed in the same month, the duration was 
counted as 1 month. 

Of the 1,691 beneficiaries in households receiv- 
ing general relief during the 18-month survey 
period, 33.5 percent received such relief for 2 
months or less (table 6)."* As many as 30 percent 
received relief for 7 months or more and 6 percent 
for more than a year. Cases in which the bene- 
ficiary was head of the household received relief 
for a somewhat shorter total period than cases in 
which the beneficiary was a subsidiary worker. 
This applies both to the group that received gen- 
eral relief only prior to the benefit year and to the 
group which also received it during the benefit 
year. 

The number of shifts between general relief, 
work projects, and unemployment compensation 
in the course of a period of unemployment has a 
bearing on one part of the problem which con- 
fronts the benefit recipient in obtaining necessary 
aid when he is unemployed. Ordinarily the bene- 


1817 percent of those who received general relief after exhaustion of benefits 
did so for less than 3 months. 
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fit recipient will make no more than two shifts 
between agencies and receive aid from no more 
than three agencies. In a long period of unem- 
ployment he may exhaust his benefit rights and be 
forced on the general relief rolls, from which he 
may be certified and assigned to work-projects em- 
ployment. During the period under study, how- 
ever, it was possible for the benefit recipient to 
have a period of general relief and a period of work- 
projects employment before, during, and/or after 
the receipt of unemployment compensation, mak- 
ing four or more shifts and five or more periods of 
either unemployment relief or unemployment 
compensation.” 

Although the data available from the general 
relief and unemployment compensation records 
do not lend themselves to a count of the actual 
number of shifts or assistance periods, they per- 
mit computation of the minimum number of shifts 
and periods. Of the 1,691 beneficiaries who re- 
ceived general relief during the 18 months studied, 
41.4 percent made at least one shift between 
agencies, 33.4 percent at least two shifts, 17.9 
percent at least three shifts, and 7.3 percent made 
at least four shifts. 

For the beneficiary and his family these shifts 
create problems of adjusting to changing levels of 
income and to different types of benefits. They 
may involve a shift from a cash benefit to com- 
missary or store orders, from free choice to re- 
stricted choice or dependency upon Federal sur- 
plus commodities. Loss of income may occur 
during the transfer from one type of assistance to 
another. For the agencies, such shifts necessitate 
a multiplicity of investigations, records, and 
reports, which add to administrative costs. 


Summary 


This analysis of the post-exhaustion experience 
of recipients of unemployment benefits in Wayne 
County, Michigan, discloses that the unemploy- 
ment compensation program fell far short of pro- 
viding protection against all the unemployment 
experienced by workers who had sufficiently good 
job attachments to qualify for benefits. Although 

% Even with the unemployment compensation program in continuous 
operation, it should be noted that it will be possible for benefit recipients who 
exhaust their rights early in the benefit year and who qualify for benefits in 


the succeeding benefit year to receive relief and work-projects employment 
both before and after the benefit period in the second benefit year. 
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the months following the exhaustion of benefits 
were months of increasing employment oppor- 
tunities, only one-third of the beneficiaries were 
reemployed in covered employment—that is, with 
earnings of at least $50—in the calendar quarter 
in which they exhausted their benefit rights. 
Equally significant is the fact that another third 
were not reemployed by the end of the first 
quarter following the end of their first benefit 
year.” The limited extent of reemployment is 
also indicated by the fact that only half of the 
beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights could have 
qualified for benefits in the first quarter of 1940, 
the third quarter following the completion of the 
benefit year. 

Most serious are the implications from the esti- 
mates of the total duration of unemployment, 
from loss of job prior to the benefit year to 
the date of reemployment in covered industry. 
These estimates disclose that for only about 29 
percent of the men exhausting benefits who had 
an allowed duration of 16 weeks would 32 weeks 
of benefits have bridged the total period of unem- 
ployment. Even if benefits had been paid for 52 
weeks in two years, only about half this group 
would have received benefits for each week of 
unemployment. 

Because of the long intervals of uncompensated 
unemployment, about 30 percent of all beneficiar- 
ies who did exhaust benefits, and a somewhat 
smaller percent of those who did not, were obliged 
to obtain general relief or work-projects employ- 
ment immediately before er during the benefit 
year, when unemployment compensation was not 
available. About 15 percent received general 
relief or work-projects employment after the ex- 
haustion of benefits. Since there was nothing 
unusual in the Detroit relief situation, this finding 
casts considerable doubt on the validity of the con- 
tention sometimes made that unemployment com- 
pensation and unemployment relief programs aid 
two entirely different segments of the employable 
population. With respect to several character- 
istics reflecting employability, the beneficiaries 
who were in relief households did not differ sig- 
nificantly from beneficiaries who exhausted their 
benefit rights but were not known to general relief 
agencies. 


17 It should be repeated that any possible employment in noncovered indus 
tries could not be taken into account in this study. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Sotomon S. Kuznets * 


The fundamental interrelationship between the Federal-State systems of unemployment 
compensation and the system of unemployment insurance for railroad workers makes the following 
analysis of the recent amendments to the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act of special 


interest to readers of the Bulletin. 


This article discusses the background for the proposals and 


the need for changes in the benefit formula revealed during the first year of operation of the act. 


DurinG THE first half year of operation of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which 
went into effect on July 1, 1939, it became ap- 
parent that benefits paid under the act were con- 
siderably lower than those under most State un- 
employment compensation laws and that the 
contributions called for by the act could support a 
more adequate benefit scale. Accordingly, early 
in 1940 organized labor, represented by the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, initiated 
negotiations with the Association of American 
Railroads with a view to arriving at a series of 
amendments which could be presented to Congress 
as a bill agreed to by both management and labor. 
At the same time the Railroad Retirement Board 
was requested to make certain studies in order to 
provide technical assistance to the two parties 
directly concerned in drafting the legislation. 

No agreement was reached in the negotiations 
between management and labor. For this reason 
two separate bills to amend the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act were introduced in the 
Senate. The bill introduced by Senator Wagner 
(S. 3920) ' incorporated the changes proposed by 
the Railroad Labor Executives’ Association; this 
bill was later reviewed and approved, with minor 
emendations, by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
The bill sponsored by Senator Gurney incorpo- 
rated changes supported by the Association of 
American Railroads (S. 3925). The provisions of 
S. 3920 contained important changes in the rate, 
duration, and total amount of benefits, in the 
waiting period, and in a number of administrative 
features of the original act. The amendments 
proposed in S. 3925 were concerned mainly with 
benefit provisions and with a sliding scale of con- 


“Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of Research and Information, 

On May 2 Mr. Wagner introduced 8. 3906 for which 8. 3920 was later 
substituted. The only difference between the 2 bills was in the daily benefit 
amounts for the various classes of beneficiaries. 





tributions depending on the amount of assets in 
the railroad unemployment insurance account, 
from which benefits are paid. 

Hearings on the two bills were held before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce on May 13 and 14. Although an 
effort was made to arrive at an agreement in the 
Committee, two separate reports were submitted 
to the Senate on June 3. The majority report 
approved with a few technical changes the bill 
introduced by Mr. Wagner. The dissenting report, 
signed by five members, recommended the passage 
of Mr. Gurney’s bill with some changes, the most 
important of which was the substitution of the 
scale of daily benefit amounts proposed in S. 3920. 

Because of the pressure of legislation on national 
defense, the Senate did not consider the amenda- 
tory bills until July 29. On that date S. 3920 was 
passed as reported out of committee, with the 
addition of a section providing that most of the 
changes go into effect on October 1, 1940, instead 
of July 1 as originally proposed. This section also 
directed that certain adjustments be made in con- 
nection with benefits paid and waiting periods 
served during the period July 1-September 30. 

In the House, bills to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act were introduced by 
Representative Crosser on May 8 (H. R. 9706), 
by Representative Reece on June 13 (H. R. 10082), 
and by Representative Kennedy on June 14 (H. R. 
10085). The Crosser and Reece bills were sub- 
stantially the same as the Wagner and Gurney 
bills. The Kennedy bill proposed an equal divi- 
sion of contributions between employers and em- 
ployees, whereby the employer contribution rate 
would be reduced from 3 to 1% percent and an 
equal contribution would be payable by employees. 
Hearings on the three bills were held before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
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on June 14 and 17 and July 8 and 9, but no report 
was submitted. On July 30, S. 3920 as passed by 
the Senate was referred to the Committee, which 
submitted a favorable report on September 13. 
The Committee recommended a number of 
changes, however, of which the most important 
eliminated the carry-over of unused benefit rights 
from one benefit year to the next. The bill was 
subsequently recalled by the Committee and after 
additional changes were made was passed by the 
House without dissent on September 30. The 
House version was adopted by the Senate on 
October 2 and signed by the President on Oc- 
tober 10. 

The amendatory act contains 27 sections, most 
of which went into effect on November 1. Many 
of them attempt to correct weaknesses and diffi- 
culties in administrative processes which were re- 
vealed during the first year of operation. The 
vital changes, however, are concerned with the 
benefit formula and provide a substantial increase 
in benefit levels. The discussion which immedi- 
ately follows deals with the background of the 
proposals and analyzes the more important 
changes. 


Inadequacy of Benefits Under the Original Act 


The act originally provided benefits for each 
day of unemployment in excess of 7 in a period 
of 15 consecutive days (a half month) up to a 
maximum of 80 daily benefit amounts in a benefit 
year. The daily benefit rates ranged from $1.75, 
for employees with base-year compensation of 
$150-199, to $3.00 when base-year compensation 
was $1,300 and over. Within this range the daily 
benefit amount was raised by 25 cents for each 
increase of $275 in the base-year compensation. 
Benefits were payable after a waiting period of 
one half month with at least 8 days of unemploy- 
ment, served within 6 months of the beginning of 
the benefit year.? 

That the benefit formula of the original act 
would result in rather small benefits was evident 
even before actual payments began. True, the 
potential duration of benefits in a benefit year, 
which extended over a period of 5 months or 
slightly over 21 weeks for all eligible employees, 
compared favorably with the provisions of State 


1 The statement about the waiting period applies to the act in effect in July 
1939-October 1940; for changes made in the waiting-period requirements in 
June 1939, see p. 14. 
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unemployment compensation laws, in which the 
maximum limit in most cases is 16 weeks. The 
waiting-period provision could also be considered 
satisfactory, since the waiting time appeared to 
range from slightly more than 1 week to slightly 
more than 2 weeks. Here, however, appearances 
were somewhat misleading. In practice the unem- 
ployed worker had to wait for his first benefit check 
for at least 1 month after the beginning of his 
unemployment, because he was not entitled to 
benefits for the first half month (the waiting period) 
and had to complete another half month before a 
valid benefit claim could be adjudicated. He was 
therefore in a position similar to that of the claim- 
ant in a State with a waiting period of 3 weeks; 
this was in effect a longer waiting period than the 
2 weeks required in a majority of the States. 

It was in relation to the benefit provided for 
a period or spell of unemployment that the in- 
adequacy of the benefit formula was striking. 
The benefit for a period of 15 consecutive days 
of unemployment ranged from $14 to $24. The 
equivalent weekly benefit rate for total unem- 
ployment may be calculated either as seven- 
fifteenths of the benefit for 15 days or as one-half 
of such benefit, the latter on the assumption that 
the fifteenth day is a Sunday or other day on 
which the claimant does not normally work. 
Even on the basis of the larger fraction, the 
equivalent weekly benefit rate under the un- 
amended act works out to a minimum of $7 and a 
maximum of $12, with 4 intermediate rates spaced 
at $1 intervals. Although the minimum rate 
appears to be high, being equaled or exceeded in 
only a few States, the maximum is lower than in 
any State system. 

The comparison, however, is misleading because 
it involves an application of standards developed 
for manufacturing and other industries to rail- 
roads, which have a markedly different wage-rate 
structure. In an industry in which the lowest 
paid and least skilled groups average $18—22 for 
a full week, where skilled labor in the shops and 
in the train-and-engine service is paid a minimum 
of $40 while semiskilled helpers and apprentices 
average $27, and where clerical employees receive 
a weekly wage approximating $35, the adequacy 
of the original benefit scales is obviously question- 
able. Even for the lower wage groups a substan- 
tial amount of employment in the base year was 
necessary to qualify them for benefits which 
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would approximate one-half the full-time wage. 
Since the highest weekly benefit was $12, the 
skilled and white-collar groups could not under 
any circumstances receive a benefit approaching 
one-half their full-time wage. 

When a claimant was unemployed for less than 
15 days, the inadequacy of benefits was even 
greater. Thus, a claimant with 7 days of unem- 
ployment received no benefits although his unem- 
ployment extended over virtually half the 15-day 
period, and a claimant with 10 days of unemploy- 
ment received only 27% percent of the maximum 
benefit while his unemployment equaled nearly 
67 percent of the maximum possible unemploy- 
ment for the period. This relationship between 
unemployment and benefits is implicit in the 
formula, which provided for benefits only for days 
of unemployment in excess of 7, on the principle 
that in a 15-day period earnings from employment 
should be allowed to offset in whole or in part the 
wage loss from unemployment. In this respect 
the provisions of the act were similar to the 
treatment of so-called partial unemployment in 
the State systems, except that in most States the 
period during which earnings are applied as an 
offset against the wage loss is limited to a week. 
The length of this period is, of course, the major 
factor governing the liberality of compensation for 
partial unemployment as compared with compen- 
sation for total unemployment: the longer the 
period, the less generous are the “‘partial’’ benefits. 
Under the benefit formula of the railroad act this 
is most obvious in the case of 7 consecutive days of 
unemployment, for which the claimant receives no 
benefits; under many State laws an eligible 
claimant would in this case be entitled to a week’s 
benefit, or half the benefit drawn for 2 weeks (or 
15 days) of consecutive unemployment. 

These weaknesses of the benefit provisions— 
the low level of weekly or semimonthly benefits 
and an unduly long waiting period—were apparent 
before benefit operations under the act began in 
July 1939. In fact a minor change in the waiting 
period was made in the amendments approved in 
June 1939; for the original requirement of 1 half 
month with 15 consecutive days of unemployment 
or of 2 half months with at least 8 but less than 15 
days of unemployment a simpler provision was 
substituted which required only 1 half month with 
at least 8 days of unemployment. No major 
changes, however, were considered desirable at 
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that time because there appeared to be no reason 
to qualify the theory underlying the original act, 
This theory assumed that, because of the wide- 
spread acceptance of the seniority principle, un- 
employment among railroad workers is concen- 
trated more than in any other industry in the 
low-wage groups and that unemployment when it 
occurs is in the main continuous over long periods, 
Accordingly stress was laid on extended duration 
and on providing a benefit scale which would con- 
form to the standard of one-half of the full-time 
wage at least for the lower paid groups. Small 
differences in the waiting period were unimportant 
when the duration of unemployment was long. 
Moreover, it appeared impossible to finance larger 
benefits with a contribution rate of 3 percent, the 
norm established for the country by the Federal- 
State unemployment compensation system. 


Benefits in the First Year of Operation 


Claim and benefit-payment experience under 
the act quickly revealed some additional flaws in 
the benefit structure of the system. It became 
apparent in the first few months of operation that, 
regardless of any objective and long-run considera- 
tions, claimants were immediately and vitally 
concerned with the benefit amount payable to 
them for each half month. The fact that they 
received a benefit for a half month which was 
smaller than they had received under the State 
systems for a similar period appeared to them more 
important than the longer potential duration of 
benefits in the course of a year. Because of dis- 
satisfaction with the benefit scale, the Board was 
early impelled to make a statistical study, based 
on actual cases, of the comparative benefit rights 
under the railroad and State systems. The re- 
sults of this study, as modified by weights reflecting 
the first full year of experience, are summarized 
in table 1. 

Benefits under the act compared with State bene- 
fits.—For the purposes of this study about 100 
cases per State were selected at random from the 
group of applicants for benefit rights under the 
railroad system in the first month of operation. 
The sample included 43 jurisdictions in the con- 
tinental United States. Six small jurisdictions ® 
were omitted because no satisfactory sample 
could be obtained or because the State benefit 
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formula precluded calculations on the basis of data 
available in the files of the Board; these 6 juris- 
dictions account for less than 4 percent of the 
employees covered under the act. 

For each case included in the sample, benefit 
rights for a long and continuous period of unem- 
ployment beginning July 1, 1939, were calculated 
both under the railroad act and under the unem- 
ployment compensation statute of the employee’s 
State of residence, on the assumption that the 
wage credits—but not necessarily the base period 
—under the two laws were the same. The State 
laws used for this purpose were those enacted by 
March 1, 1940; no attention was paid to benefit 
provisions applying to a transitional period or to 
those reflecting an old benefit formula which was 
scheduled to be replaced by a new formula. The 
weekly benefit rate for total unemployment and 
the maximum amount of benefits tor the benefit 
year under both systems were then compared 
for each case. In order to guard against any 
exaggeration of the weaknesses of the railroad 
act and for simplicity in calculation, the weekly 
benefit rate under the railroad act was assumed 
to equal one-half the benefit for a half month 
with 15 days of unemployment. Cases found to 
be ineligible under State statutes were eliminated 
from this comparison, because cases ineligible 
under the railroad act were not included at the 
outset in the universe from which the sample was 
drawn. The results of this comparison were 
compiled separately for each benefit class in 
each State; for the same groups the median 
weekly benefit rate and the maximum amount of 
benefits in the benefit year were also obtained. 
The summary results for each State were cal- 
culated by means of benefit-class weights based 
on the first full year of operation under the act. 
The summary results by benefit classes for the 
United States were calculated by means of State 
weights proportionate to the number of railroad 
employees in each State. 

Because of differences between the benefit pro- 
visions of the railroad act and the State statutes, 
differences which relate not only to the methods of 
calculating the benefit rates and maximum 
amounts but also to the length and position of 
base periods with respect to the benefit years, 
there is no reason to expect that the comparison of 
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Table 1.—Comparison of average weekly benefit rates 
and maximum benefits payable in a benefit year to 
railroad workers, under State unemployment com- 
pensation laws and under the Railroad Unemploy- 


ment Insurance Act ' 









































Maximum benefits in 
Weekly benefit rate benefit year 
Percent of cases Percent of cases 
in which State in which State 
Group or State Average rate— Average maximum— 
omy red 
tate tate 
law | Exceeds| Equals} law | =xereds| Equals 
RUIA | RUIA maxi- | maxi 
rate rate 
mum mum 
WO ccwansens $11. 90 74 3 $163 33 5 
Employees with 
RUIA. base- 
year compen- 
sation of 
$150-199_....... 5.75 21 5 54 6 heccncscee 
+a 9. 50 60 4 118 25 2 
475-749... .....- 12. 50 77 4 167 36 2 
750-1,024. ......- 14. 25 86 3 205 47 1 
1,025-1,209_..._-. 15. 00 | 97 1 219 BB leowccoers 
1,300 and over..| 15. 25 __) See 241 27 30 
States: 
Alabama. . 8. 50 35 10 179 34 6 
pO EP 11. 25 7, ae 156 ee 
Arkansas. -.__-- 9. 25 32 20 143 32 |--------- 
California... .-- 15. 00 ee 256 of 
Colorado. ...-.- 11. 50 57 12 171 4% |--------- 
Connecticut. _- 11.00 63 9 110 13 |--------- 
Florida. .....-_- 13. 50 76 17 199 64 2 
Georgia......- 11, 25 56 13 175 55 |--------- 
Be diinracimanen 12. 25 82 7 172 44 |--------- 
I access 14.00 90 3 166 35 |--------. 
Indiana_.......- 12. 50 | 69 7 152 29 |--------- 
OY aa 12. 50 | | 178 59 |--------- 
aaa 9.75 39 16 104 13 |--------- 
Kentucky ...... 11.75 | | aa 175 54 |--------- 
Louisiana..... _. 10. 75 OP Eneusesees 170 42 |--------- 
eae 8.00 15 ll 132 13 |--------- 
Maryland... ___. 10. 25 52 13 145 , | Sanaa 
Massachusetts_. 12. 25 67 5 190 45 1 
Michigan... --.- 14. 75 90 2 205 66 2 
11. 50 60 15 174 61 1 
10. 75 49 3 146 9 eee 
11. 75  s Sey 140 22 7 
12.00 66 19 191 59 6 
10. 50 52 22 160 | ar 
12.00 67 21 117 > SERPS oe 
New Jersey__.-. 11.00 57 y 121 | Rss 
New Mexico.... 9. 25 39 15 145 26 1 
New York __.-.. 12. 25 66 13 158 =a 
North Carolina. 7. 25 5 ll 114 «| See 
North Dakota.. 11. 25 55 19 174 49 1 
EE 13.00 72 13 208 ) ee 
Oklahoma..---- 9. 50 34 24 109 | eee 
Oregon. ........ 12. 75 82 8 105 | Saeer se 
Pennsylvania... 14. 25  } eee 178 OY RE 
South Carolina. 9.0 35 18 150 36 2 
South Dakota. . 8.25 22 2 114 ee 
Tennessee... ... 9.75 43 20 158 43 1 
, | eae 8.75 30 8 119 |) ae 
esl 11.00 tt 6 144 | ae 
Virginia. ......- 11. 50 | eee 175 |) ES 
Washington....| 12.25 67 16 173 54 1 
West Virginia _. 8.00 13 4 110 |) a 
Wyoming. .-.-.. 15.00 83 3 157 ff RS 3 




















1 Calculated from sample of 100 cases per State. For statement of methods 
used, see text, p.15. In interpreting table the following facts for righ ts under 
original railroad act should be noted: Equivalent weekly benefit rate for the 
U.8. and for each State averages $9.25; for individual benefit classes it 
from $7 to $12, with intermediate rates at $1 intervals. Maximum benefits 
in a benefit year for the U. 8. and for each State amount on the a to 
$185; for individual benefit classes maximum ranges from $140 to $240, with 4 
intermediate amounts spaced $20 apart. 
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benefit rights under the State and Federal laws 
would show that all or nearly all benefit rates or 
maximum benefit amounts under the State law 
are higher or lower or the same as under the rail- 
road act. The results of the comparison can be 
stated only in terms of the proportion of cases in 
which the benefit rates or maximum benefits under 
one act are higher or lower than under the other. 
Greater liberality of benefits is indicated when the 
proportion of cases with higher weekly or maxi- 
mum benefits exceeds one-half. Another method 
is to compare the averages under the two laws, to 
get a measure of the differences between the laws 
in terms of dollars and cents. The figures pre- 
sented in table 1 permit comparison by both 
methods. 

In relation to the weekly benefit rate, the figures 
in table 1 show that there are only 6 of the 43 
States in which the State amount is clearly lower 
than that provided under the railroad act. In 
these States—Alabama, Maine, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, and West Virginia—the 
proportion of cases in which the State rate is 
greater than or equal to the equivalent weekly rate 
under the railroad act is definitely less than 50 
percent. The average rate in these States is also 
below the average under the railroad act, which is 
$9.25. It is significant that these 6 States include 
all those in which the law provides for the deter- 
mination of the weekly benefit on the basis of 
annual wages from covered employment, a for- 
mula similar to that used in the railroad act; 
the rates in Maine, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
and West Virginia are, however, much lower 
than under the act, because the weekly benefit is 
taken on the average at a much lower fraction of 
base-year wages. 

For 5 other States (Arkansas, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and South Carolina) the com- 
parison by the two methods is inconclusive, sug- 
gesting that in general and on the average the 
differences between State benefit rates and the 
equivalent weekly rates under the act are small. 
For the remaining 32 States the weekly benefit 
amounts are appreciably higher than the equiv- 
alent rates under the act; in 5 of them—California, 
Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming, 
which include nearly 27 percent of the total num- 
ber of railroad employees—the average benefit 
rate under the State law is at least 50 percent 
greater than under the Federal act. It is not 
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surprising, therefore, that the average benefit 
rate under State laws for the country as a whole 
exceeds by nearly 29 percent the equivalent 
weekly rate under the Federal act. It is also 
noteworthy that for nearly three cases out of 
four the weekly benefit under the State laws is 
greater than under the Federal act for the same 
wage credits, 

With respect to the maximum amount of bene- 
fits in the benefit year, the comparison yields at 
first glance almost diametrically opposite results, 
In only 5 States out of 43 does the proportion of 
cases with maximum benefits larger than under 
the railroad act exceed 50 percent and the State 
maximum exceed $185, the average applicable to 
the railroad act. Among these 5 States are 
California, with a maximum potential duration of 
26 weeks, and Montana and Ohio, with uniform 
potential durations of 16 weeks. For 8 other 
States the comparison is inconclusive, suggesting 
that the differences are on the whole small. For 
the remaining 30 States, however, maximum 
benefits under State laws were appreciably lower 
than under the Federal act, although for 19 of 
them the State weekly benefit was de.nitely 
above the equivalent rate in the railroad system. 
For the country as a whole, maximum benefits 
under the railroad act were higher in about 62 
percent of the cases; the net average excess over 
the State level was about 13 percent. Obviously, 
these figures do not indicate whether and to what 
extent longer duration can offset lower weekly 
benefit levels—from the standpoint of either the 
unemployed worker or sound social policy. 

More significance attaches to this study when 
the results are presented separately for each bene- 
fit class. As may be seen from the averages for 
the country in table 1, the deficiency in the benefit 
rate under the railroad act does not occur at all in 
the group with base-year wages of $150—199 and 
is not too large for the group with annual compen- 
sation of $200-474. For these groups the equiva- 
lent weekly rates under the Federal act are $7 and 
$8, respectively, as compared with an average of 
$5.75 and $9.50 in the State systems. The dis- 
parity becomes really wide for the higher compen- 
sation classes, in which the difference in favor of 
the State systems ranges from $3.25 to $4.25 per 
week. Moreover, for the classes with base-year 
wages of $750 or more the longer duration under 
the railroad act in no sense compensates for the 
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Table 2.—Comparison of railroad unemployment 
insurance benefits and full-time wages for selected 
occupational groups of employees of class I railroads, 
fiscal year 1939-40 ! 





Percent of occu- 
Average | Ratio of | pational group to 

Average| benefit | benefit | total for class I 
full-time} for 15 | to wage | railroad employ- 











: wage for | consecu-| loss in ees 
Occupational group a period |tive days} 15-day |__ 
| of2 | of ae ty ei 
weeks | employ- per- Benefi- enefit 
ment cent) ciaries “months 
= | —— 
Skilled crafts: | 
Maintenance of way and | 
structures, skilled -| $59.50 | $19.22 32.3 2.5 | 2.2 
Maintenance of equip- 
ment, skilled | 67.80 20. 08 29. 6 14.6 | 10.9 


Train, engine and yard | | 
service, junior occupa- | 
tions... ° | 79.44 18. 77 23.6 14.3 | 14.1 
Other manual! workers: 
Maintenance of way and 














structures. 38. 65 16. 62 43.0 30.1 33.8 
Maintenance of equipment 
and stores | 43.20 17. 97 41.6 6. 2 | 6.1 
Helpers and appren- | 
tices (maintenance) . - . 48.00 18. 84 39.3 12.9 | 10.9 
Freight handlers 50. 04 17. 47 34.9 5.5 | 6.8 
White-collar employees: 
Clerical. . .. 68.76} 19.30; 2&2 28/ 35 
Station agents and teleg- 
raphers.... 71.15 19. 49 27.4 1.9 1.9 
| | 
1 Full-time wage is calculated from data on average hourly and daily earn- 
ings by occupation for 1938, compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. For all occupations other than skilled crafts in maintenance of way and 
structures and in maintenance of equipment, and helpers and apprentices, a 
full week is assumed to consist of 48 hours or 6 days; for excepted occupations a 
full week is set at 40 hours. The oceupations are combined by means of 
weights proportional to number of employees with less than 12 months of 
service and with credited compensation of $150 or over in 1938, as compiled by 
the Railroad Retirement Board. Other figures in table are calculated from 


sample of benefit certifications covering first full year of operation under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 


lower weekly benefit amount; for these classes 
there appears to be little difference between the 
Federal system and the State averages in the maxi- 
mum amount of benefits in the benefit year. 
Benefits by occupational groups.—Experience in 
payment of benefits made it also increasingly 
clear that the original theory exaggerated the 
concentration of unemployment in the railroad 
industry in the groups with relatively low wage 
rates. Large numbers of skilled and semiskilled 
employees, particularly in the shops and in the 
train-and-engine service, registered as unemployed 
and claimed benefits. Under the provisions of the 
act, employees in these groups could not conceiv- 
ably become entitled to benefits that would approx- 
imate half their full-time wage. The results of the 
first full year of operation bearing on this point are 
summarized in table 2, which covers approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the compensable unemploy- 
ment among employees of class I railroads, by far 
the largest class of employers subject to the act. 
The occupations omitted consist of supervisory 
employees, the senior grades in the train-and- 
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engine service, restaurant and kitchen employees, 
marine workers, -and other groups for which the 
ratio of benefits to full-time wages is of no interest 
for the purposes of this discussion. 

In this table, low wage-rate groups account for 
only 60 percent of the unemployed workers who 
received one or more benefits and for approxi- 
mately 65 percent of their compensable unemploy- 
ment. These figures are based on a broad defjni- 
tion of low-wage groups, in which are included not 
only unskilled and semiskilled manual workers 
but also the helpers and apprentices in the skilled 
crafts. Even for these groups, however, benefits 
for a half month of total unemployment compen- 
sate on the average only 35 to 43 percent of the 
wage loss. For other employees the degree of 
compensability is much lower; for the skilled 
crafts it ranges on the average from 24 to 32 per- 
cent, and for white-collar employees it does not 
exceed an average of 28 percent. 

Intermittent unemployment.—The discussion so 
far has dealt only with half months of total unem- 
ployment, which, it was anticipated, would 
account for substantially all the unemployment 
in the industry. On this point, too, experience 
showed that the original theory is subject to seri- 
ous qualifications. Of the total number of claims 
submitted by eligible workers which were processed 
in the first year of operation, only 52 percent 
were for half months with 15 days of unemploy- 
ment. Of the remainder, 14 percent covered 
half months with 7 or fewer days of unemploy- 
ment and 34 percent covered half months with 
8 to 14 days of unemployment. A sample study 
of half months by number of days of unemploy- 
ment suggests that the number of half months 
with 7 or fewer days of unemployment would 
probably have been larger if eligible employees 
had registered with respect to every day of unem- 
ployment which they incurred. Undoubtedly 
many employees neglected to do so when they 
were certain to go back to work in a few days, 
because under the act they could receive neither 
benefits nor credit for waiting period for a half 
month with fewer than 8 days of unemployment. 
Even when taken at face value, the figures show 
clearly that, at least in a year when employment 
conditions are fairly good, unemployment among 
eligible workers is by no means continuous. 
Much of the unemployment apparently occurs in 
short spells, the benefits for which compensate a 
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smaller proportion of the wage loss than in cases 
of total unemployment in 15-day periods. 

Moreover, continuity or intermittency of un- 
employment appears to be related much more to 
the department or service in which the employee 
works than to his occupational grade or the wage- 
rate level. An analysis of a sample of benefit 
certifications in the first year by the duration of 
unemployment in the half months to which they 
apply shows, for example, that for the skilled 
crafts in maintenance of way and structures 73 
percent of all certifications were for half months 
with 15 days of unemployment, while for other 
manual workers in the same departments the pro- 
portion was 71 percent. For maintenance of 
equipment and stores the proportions for the 
skilled and other manual workers were 53 and 55 
percent, respectively ; only for helpers and appren- 
tices, a group which includes some employees 
also in maintenance of way and structures, was 
the proportion as high as 59 percent. The lowest 
proportions of continuous unemployment were 
found for freight handlers—37 percent—and for 
the junior occupations in the train, engine, and 
yard service—48 percent; these percentages ob- 
viously reflect the conditions of employment in 
these departments rather than the degree of skill 
required or the rate of pay. 

The figures therefore lend no support to the 
theory that higher compensation was provided 
under the act for wage losses among the lower 
wage groups because their unemployment tends 
to be continuous. Experience showed that con- 
tinuity of unemployment is characteristic of cer- 
tain departments of railroad operations subject 
to pronounced seasonal fluctuations; all groups of 
employees in such departments are equally liable 
to suffer long periods of continuous unemploy- 
ment. In other departments there is relatively 
little difference in the character of unemployment 
as between the skilled and the unskilled. 

Marimum duration and waiting period.—The 
results of the first year of operations also have an 
important bearing on the other aspects of the 
benefit formula—the maximum potential duration 
and the waiting period. During that year, of 
160,735 persons for whom one or more benefit pay- 
ments were certified, only 29,303, or a little more 
than 18 percent, were unemployed long enough 
to draw the maximum amount of benefits to which 
they were entitled during a benefit year. This 
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crude calculation understates the figure significant 
for this discussion, namely, the proportion of 
beneficiaries who draw the maximum amount of 
benefits before their benefit year expires. On the 
basis of data available at present it is estimated 
that the exhaustion rate will probably be about 
27 percent. For at least two-thirds of the bene- 
ficiaries, therefore, an extended duration of 
benefits in the year is of no material consequence, 
at least when employment conditions are as 
favorable as they have been since June 1939. 
For this group long duration is in no sense an 
offset for low weekly benefit amounts. The signifi- 
cance of this inference is magnified by data 
which suggest that for the higher wage-rate groups, 
for whom weekly or semimonthly benefit rates 
compensate a lower proportion of the wage loss 
than for other employees, the exhaustion rate is 
also much lower. 

Experience in the first year of operation prob- 
ably exaggerated the effect of the waiting period in 
reducing the amount of benefits. because the vol- 
ume of unemployment during that year was com- 
paratively small. However, even after account 
is taken of this qualification, the figures for the 
first year are striking. They show that, if the 
waiting-period requirement had been eliminated, 
benefits on the average would have been raised 
about 19 percent. Included in this calculation is 
the group of claimants who drew the maximum 
amount of benefits to which they were entitled 
for the year and whose benefits were therefore 
unaffected by the waiting period. Excluding this 
group, the average increase in benefits by elimina- 
tion of the waiting-period requirement works out 
to 23 percent. Granted that in a year with 
greater unemployment the effect of the waiting pe- 
riod would have been smaller, the question of justi- 
fying so restrictive a requirement still remained. 

This question appeared to be particularly 
relevant because the arguments ordinarily ad- 
vanced for a waiting period are not applicable 
to the railroad unemployment insurance system. 
A justification on administrative grounds—to 
afford sufficient time for the initial determination 
of benefit rights—obviously is irrelevant, since 
rights of the great majority of covered workers 
are in fact determined about a month before the 
earliest possible beginning of the benefit year. 
Statements of compensation and service credited 
for the calendar year are prepared and distributed 
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by the Board in the following May and June to 
all employees; these statements represent in fact 
initial determinations of benefit rights for the year 
beginning on or after July 1. The argument that 
it is preferable to make relatively larger payments 
to workers with long periods of unemployment 
than to disperse benefit funds through small pay- 
ments to workers with short periods of unem- 
ployment presupposes that the condition of the 
reserve compels a choice between the two alter- 
natives. A comparison of the aggregate benefit 
outgo in the first year of operation with the con- 
tributions applicable to that period clearly sug- 
gested that it would be possible to pay larger 
benefits to workers with short periods of unemploy- 
ment without penalizing other groups of claimants. 

Extent of possible increase in benefits —From 
July 1939 through June 1940 a total of approxi- 
mately $14,811,000 was certified in benefits. If 
account is taken of benefits certified after June 
30, 1940, for unemployment which occurred prior 
to the end of the fiscal year, it is probable that 
the benefit outgo for the year would amount to a 
little more than $15,000,000. By the end of 
September 1940 a total of about $65,470,000 had 
been collected in contributions, interest, and 
penalties for the year July 1939-June 1940. 
Ninety percent of this figure, or about $58,923,000, 
is available for the payment of benefits; the 
remainder is appropriated under the act for ad- 
ministrative expenses. It appears therefore that 
less than 26 percent of the contributions accruing 
for the fiscal year was actually paid in benefits. 
A clear indication is thus afforded that benefit 
levels can be raised. 

The next question relates to the extent of the 
possible increase in benefits, if on the one hand 
solvency of the unemployment fund is to be as- 
sured through all the vicissitudes of the business 
cycle and on the other the accumulation of unduly 
large and unnecessary reserves is to be prevented. 
There are no absolutely reliable data furnishing 
an answer to this question, nor can they become 
available until sufficient experience is accumulated 
with the operation of the railroad unemployment 
insurance system or a system similar to it. For 
the time being reliance must be placed on such 
approximate indications as can be derived from 
other sources. 

The experience of the British unemployment 
insurance system from 1929 through 1939 shows 
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that at their peak annual benefit payments are 
about 2.4 times as large as the outlay in years when 
unemployment is at its lowest. The differences 
between the benefit features of the British plan 
and the employment history of the British in- 
dustry on the one hand and the corresponding 
factors in the railroad system in this country on 
the other all point to the fact that this measure of 
the range of benefit payments exaggerates the 
probable experience under the railroad act. 
Paralleling this measure of fluctuations in bene- 
fits, statistics of railroad pay rolls in this country 
for the period from 1933 through 1939 suggest 
that in a year of low employment contributions 
are likely to be not less than 70 percent of the con- 
tributions applicable to a year of high employment. 
Even after account is taken of probable increases 
in railroad pay rolls in 1940 and 1941—as a result of 
industrial expansion in connection with the de- 
fense program, which can scarcely be regarded as 
a normal phase of the business cycle—the lowest 
annual contribution amounts to not less than 66 
percent of the highest annual figure. 

On the basis of these conservatively estimated 
factors and using the conservative assumption that 
the number of good years is the same as the 
number of bad years, the following equation can 
be set up: 1b+2.4b=—1c+.66c, where b is the 
benefit outlay in a year of high employment and 
c is the contribution applying to the same year. 
This equation shows that in a very good year 
benefit outlay may amount to nearly 49 percent 
of the contributions accruing for that year without 
destroying the solvency of the fund; this would 
permit the payment in a bad year of benefits ex- 
ceeding 175 percent of the contributions applying 
to such period. In the light of this calculation, 
the experience of 1939-40, with benefits amounting 
to less than 26 percent of the contribution accruals, 
means that the benefit outlay could be nearly 
doubled. Since the estimating procedure includes 
obvious elements of a conservative bias and since 
employment conditions in the year 1939-40 were 
by no means the most favorable for the period 
used, it is safe to say that benefit payments could 
be raised by more than 100 percent. 


Recommended Changes in the Benefit Formula 


Analysis of the experience in the first year of 
operation and of supplementary data indicated 
the areas in which changes appeared to be most 
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desirable and the extent to which benefit levels 
could safely be raised. For administrative reasons 
these changes were to be made in such a way as to 
retain as much as possible of the external charac- 
teristics of the benefit formula. Understanding 
by claimants of their rights is always essential to 
the smooth functioning of the system, and radical 
departures from the principles to which the claim- 
ants had become accustomed in the first year 
would have caused confusion and complaint. 
This was clearly so in a system in which the ad- 
ministrative agency has no every-day direct con- 
tact with the claimant, because the functions of 
registration and claims taking are performed by 
45,000 minor supervisory employees of the rail- 
roads. Even the task of training this vast army 
of part-time claims takers in the intricacies of a 
new formula while they were actively engaged in 
the administration of the system under the current 
formula would be an extremely difficult and haz- 
ardous undertaking. 

Change in the number of benefit days.—The 
change most definitely indicated by the various 
studies was in the benefit payable for a single 
claim and benefit period, 15 consecutive days under 
the act as it then stood. It was essential to raise 
the amount of benefit payable for substantially all 
claimants, but more particularly for semiskilled 
and skilled manual workers and the white-collar 
groups. Moreover, the benefit payable for partial 
unemployment in such periods was to be increased 
more than the benefit for total unemployment. 

Clearly the simplest device for accomplishing 
part of this result would be to increase the number 
of days of unemployment in the period for which 
benefits are payable. An addition of even 1 
benefit day to the maximum of 8 originally pro- 
vided would obviously increase benefits all along 
the line, and would also provide for a greater 
relative addition for partial unemployment. Thus 
a claimant with 15 days of unemployment would 
have his benefit raised by 12.5 percent, while a 
claimant with 10 days of unemployment would 
receive an addition of 33.3 percent. 

There is a definite limit beyond which an in- 
crease in the number of benefit days would violate 
the principles of sound unemployment insurance. 
In a 15-day period this limit is 10 benefit days; 
the remaining days will include 2 Sundays and 2 
Saturdays and 1 other day, which may also be a 
Saturday or a Sunday. To provide for 11 benefit 
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days would mean the payment of benefits to some 
fully employed persons who regularly work a 5- 
day week. This problem cannot be solved by 
a statutory exclusion of Sundays, because in an 
industry in which the most important depart- 
ments operate continuously the normal day of 
rest for some employees will not fall on a Sunday. 

The limit can be pushed a little farther in a 
14-day period, which always includes only 2 
Sundays and 2 Saturdays and for which it is 
possible to provide that benefits be payable for 
all days of unemployment in excess of 4. Such a 
provision would moreover abolish insofar as 
practicable the difference between compensation 
for partial and for total unemployment: a 5-day 
per week worker who was unemployed for only 
a part of the 14-day period would be compensated 
for his wage loss in practically the same proportion 
as if he were totally unemployed throughout the 
period. This result could be accomplished even 
better in a 7-day period with a maximum of 5 
benefit days; but, apart from doubling the claim 
load and the consequent addition to the adminis- 
trative expense which a 7-day benefit period would 
entail, such a change would require too drastic a 
departure from the established registration and 
claims-taking routines. 

The first change recommended was accordingly 
that a registration period of 14 days with a maxi- 
mum of 10 benefit days be substituted for a 
half month of 15 days with a maximum of 8 
benefit days. The effect of this change is to raise 
benefit levels for all employees. The amount of 
increase is approximately 43 percent for total 
unemployment in a period of 14 consecutive days, 
and an average of about 86 percent for cases of 
8-13 days of unemployment. In addition, bene- 
fits are payable to employees who have 5-7 days 
of unemployment, to whom benefits are denied 
by the original formula. The equivalent weekly 
benefit for total unemployment would by virtue 
of this change range from $8.75 to $15.00, with 
4 intermediate rates spaced $1.25 apart. 

Change in daily benefits—This change in the 
number of benefit days would provide fairly 
satisfactory benefit rates for employees whose 
full-time weekly wage is between $18 and $25. 
Employees with weekly wages of $18 to $20—the 
number whose wages are below $18 is relatively 
so small that they need not be considered here— 
would require only 10 weeks of full employment 
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in the base year to become entitled to a weekly 
benefit approximating half their wage. Employ- 
ees whose wages range from $21 to $25 would 
qualify for a benefit compensating half of the wage 
loss if they had about 6 months of employment in 
the base year. For workers with more employ- 
ment in the base year, the weekly benefit would 
be somewhat larger, but in no case would it 
approach dangerously close to the full-time wage. 
The benefit would exceed 60 percent of the wage 
only for employees whose wage was less than $23 
if their employment in the base year exceeded 36 
weeks. Under no circumstances would the benefit 
reach 70 percent of the full-time wage. 

For employees with wages over $25, application 
of the benefit rates provided in the original act 
to the 14-day period with a maximum of 10 com- 
pensable days would produce far less adequate 
results. Employees with wages of $26 to $30 
would require a minimum of about 36 weeks of 
full employment in the base year to entitle them to 
a weekly benefit approximating one-half of the 
wage. Employees with wages exceeding $30 
could not in any case become entitled to a weekly 
benefit equal to 50 percent of the wage, because the 
maximum benefit is set at $30 for 14 days, or $15 
per week. As may be seen from table 3, the num- 
ber of such workers and their proportion of the 
total is by no means small, even if it_is assumed 
that unemployment among workers with base- 
year earnings of $2,000 or over is so insignificant 
that it should for practical purposes be disre- 
garded. More than 13 percent of the total 
eligible employees of class I railroads have a 
full-time weekly wage of $25 to $29, and more 
than 47 percent a wage of $30 or greater. To 
provide adequate weekly benefits for these groups 
an increase in daily benefit amounts is required. 


After some experimentation it was recommended 
that the daily benefits for employees with base- 
year compensation of $1,000 or over be changed 
as follows: 





| Daily benefit amount 


Base-year compensation | 








bet Recom- 

Original mended 
$1,000-1,024 cadena $2. 50 $3. 00 
1,025-1,299 iets 2.75 3. 00 
1,300-1,599 3.00 3. 50 
1,600 and over 3. 00 4.00 
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This change would permit weekly benefits of 
$17.50—nearly as high as the highest maximum in 
State systems, which is $18.00—and even of $20.00. 
Although barely affecting employees with weekly 
wages of $25 or less, the change would materially 
improve the position of the groups with weekly 
wages from $26 to $40. The benefit for employees 
with wages of $26 to $30, for which they would 
be qualified by 36 weeks of base-year employment, 
would range from 52 to 58 percent of their wage 
loss. About the same amount of employment 
would entitle employees with weekly earnings of 
$31 to $40 to a benefit ranging from 45 to 57 percent 
of the wage loss. Even employees whose wages 
range from $41 to $50 would be qualified by the 
same amount of employment to a benefit com- 
pensating 40 to 49 percent of their weekly wage 
loss. A summary showing the qualifying amount 
of base-year employment required for a benefit 
equal to at least 40 percent of the weekly wage, 
and the ratio of benefit to wage loss for different 
base-year compensation classes under this proposal 
is presented in table 4. 

It is interesting at this point to examine the 
effect of the two recommended changes in the 
benefit formula on the comparison with benefit 
levels in the States discussed in connection with 
table 1. These changes would substantially equal- 
ize weekly benefits under the railroad-system and 
those in the States, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing figures: 























Rate under 
Average RUIA 
Base-year compensation State 
rate 
Old New 
Total $11.90 | $0.25] $12.20 
$150-199__.....- 5.75 7.00 8.75 
A ae ee See 9. 50 8.00 10. 00 
Si cckhcnaimaivendbadécuendcangiionedceiile 12. 50 9.00 11. 25 
| —eaeeeegete tdeaiekiatesidactare 14.25 | 10.00 12. 50 
1,025-1,209._..... : aoabanboonbell Seeded = 15. 00 11.00 15.00 
RIE acnccnscxedesaeenndaebiodiemecme 15.25 | 12.00] 1419.05 








1 Obtained by the use of weights proportionate to number of class I rail- 
road employees with credited compensation for 1938 of $1,300-1,599 and of 
$1,600-1,999, 


It is also important to note the effect of these 
changes on the ratio of benefits to wages by occu- 
pational groups. For the skilled crafts the new 
ratios will be from 41 to 43 percent as compared 
with 30 to 32 percent under the original benefit 
schedule. For other manual workers the old range 
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Table 3.—Distribution of employees of class I railroads 
with credited compensation of $150-2,000 for 1938, by 
amount of full-time weekly wage '! 














Full-time weekly wage Number? | Percent 

Ee ee a ee ae 790, 806 100.0 
ta a cneennisedensitiaaicniasinetradvads 30, 286 3.8 
in od ies tcedinenaaanenesesesornbeses 155, 811 19.7 
a ic ceceeinetiaediounetiondiel 127, 716 16. 2 
a iiininic debt benncbinpnemieainindaddedel 107, 096 13.5 
nica nccnnananitnetnwemndasgunt 197, 689 25. 0 
i oon nena baseebenestinnepenas 105, 084 13.3 
| ESE TS eee 43, 434 5.5 
ne ee 11, 784 1.5 
ss nnnnanineesandinbeeeneniaeenl 11, 906 1.5 








1 Full-time wage estimated from average hourly or daily earnings for 1938 
as calculated by the Interstate Commerce Commission, on assumption of a 
48-hour or 6-day week for all occupations except skilled in maintenance 
of way and structures and in maintenance of equipment and their helpers 
and apprentices; for these groups 8 40-hour week was assumed. 

1 Number of employees ob from tabulations of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board; does not include ——— whose occupation was not reported 
or employees in 4 relatively small occupations not recognized as such in the 
occupational classification used by the Commission. 


of ratios from 35 to 43 percent is lifted to a new 
level of 44 to 54 percent. For white-collar em- 
ployees the benefit will compensate for 38 percent 
of the wage loss as compared with 28 percent 
under the old rates. Only for the junior occu- 
pations in the train-and-engine service does the 
changed schedule fail to raise the average benefit- 
wage ratio above 31 percent. 

Change in potential duration.—The recom- 
mended change in the number of benefit days in 
a registration period clearly required an extension 
of the potential duration of benefits from 80 days 
in the benefit year to 100 days. The act origi- 
nally provided benefits for 10 half months of total 
unemployment; under the proposed formula 10 
registration periods of total unemployment would 
entail benefits for 100 days. Failure to extend 
duration would therefore amount to a reduction 
in the duration of benefits granted in the original 
act, a result which was scarcely consonant with 
the purpose of the amendments. Accordingly 
it was proposed that the limitation on benefits in 
a benefit year should be reworded to provide for 
a maximum of 100 daily benefit amounts instead 
of 80. 

In fact a consideration of the experience in the 
first year of operation led to a proposal for an 
independent change in the duration provisions. 
As shown above, the duration of benefits under the 
railroad act, which is somewhat longer than the 
maximum so far adopted in most State systems, 
was merely a theoretical advantage for at least 
two-thirds of the claimants under the favorable 
employment conditions in 1939-40. True, if the 
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volume of unemployment had been larger, more 
use would have been made of the long duration; 
this fact, however, does not detract from the 
validity of the statement that, in some years at 
least, the extended duration of benefits is a right 
not likely to be exercised by the great majority 
of the eligible unemployed. 

This conclusion necessarily leads to a recon- 
sideration of the argument which was originally 
advanced for a 5-month benefit period in the year. 
The justification was in terms of concentration of 
unemployment in certain groups whose annual 
amount of unemployment tends to be great. The 
argument, however, fails to distinguish between 
the various types of unemployment peculiar to the 
different groups in the industry. For the track 
and bridge-and-building departments unemploy- 
ment is largely seasonal in character, and for 
many employees, particularly in the northern 
regions, it extends over a number of months in 
the year. For shop employees unemployment is, 
under normal conditions, intermittent, with some 
tendency to concentrate toward the end of months 
or quarterly fiscal periods. Usually unemploy- 
ment in the junior occupations in the train-and- 
engine service is equally sporadic; it also reflects to 
some extent the seasonal fluctuations in freight 
and passenger movements. Among the station 
forces unemployment is important only for freight 
handlers, where a certain amount of casual and 
spread-the-work employment isfound. Except in 
the track and bridge-and-building departments, 
therefore, prolonged unemployment is usually in- 
frequent. It attains really large proportions, 
however, in periods of depression and affects par- 
ticularly the shops and the junior train-and-engine 
occupations. For these groups a long duration of 
benefits, although not generally used in good times, 
becomes an extremely valuable asset when rail- 
road business is slack. Generally speaking, such 
employees could in most years well do with shorter 
duration than that provided in the act, but would 
require considerably longer duration in some 
years. 

Primarily to accommodate this type of case, 
proposal was developed to permit the carrying over 
of unused benefit rights from one benefit year into 
the next. As finally recommended, this change 
would set the maximum number of days in the 
benefit year at 100 plus an addition, not exceeding 
50 days, equal to the difference between 100 and 
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the number of days for which benefits were drawn 
in the preceding benefit year. This right would 
of course be limited to those eligible for benefits in 
both the preceding and the current benefit years. 
The proposal amounts to a definition of potential 
benefit duration in terms of 2 successive years, 
with a limit of 200 days for the 2 years taken to- 
gether and a limit of 100 to 150 days in the second 
year depending on the number of benefit days in 
the first year. It is somewhat similar to the Brit- 
ish provision of additional days beyond the 26 
weeks’ normal duration, and to the additional 
benefits incorporated in some of the early State 
statutes in this country but repealed as unwork- 
able before benefit payments began. Unlike 
these State provisions, however, which required 
wage and benefit records over a period of 5 years, 
the carry-over proposal could be readily adminis- 
tered because it requires nothing more than a de- 


termination of eligibility for 2 years and a record 
of the number of daily benefits drawn in the pre- 
ceding year. 

This proposal, it was felt, would prove of defi- 
nite assistance not only in periods of severe cycli- 
cal decline. It would be equally helpful in indi- 
vidual cases in which the pattern of unemploy- 
ment is affected by special conditions, and also for 
groups of workers who may be displaced because 
of technological innovations, consolidation or co- 
ordination of facilities, and abandonment of opera- 
tions. Moreover, it would tend to mitigate the 
rigidity of a uniform benefit year, the adoption of 
which was recommended on other grounds, and 
to offset in part the restriction of benefit rights 
entailed for some employees in the substitution of 
a uniform for an individual benefit year. 

Change in the waiting period.—As stated above, 
the waiting-period requirement in actual operation 


Table 4.—Ratio of benefit to wage and amount of required employment in base year for employees classified by 
amount of full-time weekly wage and amount of base-year compensation, under the Railroad Unemployment 


Insurance Act as amended in 1940 ' 





Base-year compensation and weekly benefit classes 
























































$150-199 $200-474 75-749 $750-999 $1,000-1,299 $1,300-1,599 $1,600 and over 
($8.75) ($10.00) ($11.25) ($12.50) ($15.00) ($17.50) ($20.00) 
Full-time weekly eee wae meme 5 

wage | Weeks of Weeks of Weeks of Weeks of Weeks of Weeks of Weeks of 

| Percent| base- | Percent| base- | Percent| base- | Percent| base- | Percent| base- | Percent| base- | Percent; base- 

of full- year | of full- year offull- | year of full- year of full- year of full- year of full- year 
time |employ-| time j|employ-| time |employ-| time |employ-| time j|employ-| time |employ-| time | employ- 
| Wage | ment re-| wage | mentre-| wage | mentre-|/ wage | mentre-| wage | mentre-| wage | mentre-| wage | ment re- 

quired | | quired quired quired quired quired quired 
x 49 8 56 | 11 | 63 6 69 | ee een Ce Se ee ee 
19... 4 s 53 | 11 | 59 25 66 | ee SS CE SUL ee —_ oe 
20.. 44 8 5O 10 56 24 63 38 75 | ee es Se eS 
21 42 7 | 10| 54 2 60 36 71 ) | UNMET EIA WEEE OL 
22 4 7 46 | a 51 22 57 34 68 | CU, ee ee ee ee 
2B 44 | Q | 49 21 54 33 65 | | SE OGRE: SIRS oe 
Pa) 42 | & 47 20 52 | 31 63 | | ee See SSS Se 
25 40 | 8 | 45 19 50 30 60 | 40 70 jE 
26 ne Ns 43 | 18 | 45 29 58 | 7 | OEE SxDERETe 
27 42 | 18 | 46 2 56 | 37 65 | NEE see 
8. 40 | 17 | 45 | 27 54 36 63 | ee: Le 
20 os | 43 26 52 | 34 60 _——EEESEeE eee 
30 Rs SS, EER yt oy 42 | 25 50 | 33 58 EEA hE 
31 40 24 | 4s 32 57 42 65 52 
32 |------- 47 | 31 55 41 63 50 
SY PSS CS A TER I, CESS ee 46 30 53 39 61 48 
44 44 29 52 38 59 47 
35 PEAY tatmarnaNy- 43 | 28 50 37 57 46 
ee ee eee | 42 28 49 | 36 56 “4 
a J-ncesscnaoccanoee | 41 | 27 47 | 35 54 43 

| 
SER ener Ravine. SES ee RR oe | 40 26 46 | 34 53 42 
MSIE EEmENER aekeERIEE etoed ier eo MORSE MES sere’ So daeeos 45 | 33 51 41 
40. eee Se SR et: 44 33 50 40 
41_. | ay aes 43 32 4u 39 
SS SR BSS See SSS SAS EES URLS TBE es SE SIRS As 42 31 48 38 
42_. ER RaRASE: Eas eae 41 30 47 37 
4_. ‘ Ee a vat |e 40 30 45 36 
45... | TERS wemenen GReTL 44 36 
46_. ERR MESMAGT RES SER ee Te 44 35 
«ee es SS: CE SE A) SE ese le 43 34 
48 ee eee Sees sere, SC ee 42 33 
Pa Le ees ee) SO SE See fee ESE SEN Boe SASS Sst 41 33 
Mi icinecduddnnecccdedldsnndacocl acboncdatlebibdtaaetaadsinudsisadsbnccditcienined lassie Rieisc bined |--------- 40 32 
' Table limited to base-year employment required to qualify for benefit employees may qualify for lower benefits with shorter periods of employment 
equal to at least 40 percent of weekly wage. Obviously, at each wage listed, in the base year. 
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was equivalent to 3 weeks, which was longer 
than that provided in most State laws. In addi- 
tion the waiting period was discriminatory, since 
some employees were not compensated for 15 
days of unemployment while others, whose unem- 
ployment was intermittent, could have as few as 
8 days which were noncompensable. The waiting 
period was particularly hard on employees with 
2 or more half months of continuous unemploy- 
ment; these had to wait as long as 37 or 38 days 
for their first benefit check, the last week of the 
period being required for adjudication and trans- 
mission of documents in the mail. The situation 
of these employees would be improved by making 
some benefits payable for even the first period of 
unemployment. This result could have been 
accomplished by applying to the proposed benefit 
formula the principle underlying the original re- 
quirement. The resulting waiting-period provi- 
sion would amount to granting benefits for the 
first registration period for every day of unem- 
ployment in excess of 11, or a maximum of 3 
daily benefits. No independent liberalization of 
the waiting period would have been involved in 
such a provision, because the number of non- 
compensable days is merely the sum of half the 
maximum number of days of unemployment in 
the period—the original minimum requirement— 
and of the regular number of noncompensable 
days in any registration period. The experience 
of the first year, however, was such as to suggest 
that liberalization was both desirable and practi- 
cable. For this reason the change in the waiting- 
period requirement finally recommended was that 
in the first registration period benefits should be 
payable for each day of unemployment in excess 
of 7, and that a first registration period with only 
7 days of unemployment should be accepted for 
waiting-period credit. 

This requirement would permit the payment of 
benefits for even the first registration period to 
claimants who were unemployed for more than 
half the number of days. For such claimants the 
noncompensable waiting time would be limited 
to 3 days. However, for other claimants the 
requirement would in fact be more stringent, 
because no benefits would be payable for any 
registration periods with less than 8 days of un- 
employment which precede the first registration 
period with at least 7 days of unemployment. 
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Estimate of cost.—The changes in the benefit 
formula recommended by the Board were esti- 
mated to entail an addition of no more than 115 
percent to the benefit cost of the formula in 
the original act. This figure applies to a period 
covering an entire business cycle. In good years 
the addition to the cost would probably be con- 
siderably smaller and in bad years considerably 
greater. Since the employment outlook for the 
next 2 or 3 years is definitely favorable, there 
was no hesitation in recommending these changes 
even though the tentative calculation outlined 
above indicated a limit of approximately 100 per- 
cent for the increase in benefits. This estimate 
of the ratio of benefits to contributions was on 
the face of it conservative. Moreover, a reliable 
measure of this type can be obtained only from 
actual experience. It was felt that in the next 
few years such experience can be gained under 
conditions in no way endangering the solvency of 
the system. This was true not only because of 
the favorable employment outlook but also be- 
cause of the large reserve already available, which 
was more than $130 million at the end of June 
1940. This reserve consisted of more than $100 
million transferred or due from the State unem- 
ployment funds, and approximately $30 million 
representing the excess of collections over benefit 
payments in the first year of operation. 

The estimated addition to benefit cost was 
composed of several items. The substitution of 
a registration period of 14 days with a maximum 
of 10 benefit days for a half month of 15 days 
with a maximum of 8 benefit days, with the neces- 
sary increase in the maximum number of benefit 
days in the year from 80 to 100, was estimated 
to add about 42.8 percent. The changes in daily 
benefit amounts, affecting as they do only em- 
ployees with base-year compensation of $1,000 
or more, were estimated to add only about 5.6 
percent. Both of these figures were calculated 
from a sample of records representing the first 
4 months of claim and benefit experience. During 
this period beneficiaries in groups with higher 
base-year compensation and with intermittent 
unemployment had a greater weight than in the 
remaining months of the year. Since the increase 
in the benefit rights for these groups was greater 
than for beneficiaries with lower base-year com- 
pensation and with total unemployment, it was 
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apparent, even at the time the calculations were 
first completed, that the resulting figures over- 
state the most probable addition to cost.‘ 

Similarly, for a year of severe unemployment 
these figures would overestimate the addition to 
the cost, because of increases in the number of 
benefit days in the period and in the daily benefit 
amounts. In such a year the proportion of regis- 
tration periods with total unemployment would 
be much greater than it was in 1939-40; hence the 
estimate of nearly 43 percent for the increase in 
the number of benefit days would be too high. 
At the same time the proportion of beneficiaries 
in the base-year compensation groups of $1,000 
or over would probably be much larger; hence 
the estimate of less than 6 percent for the increase 
in the daily benefit amounts would be too low. 
However, since the first of these figures is more 
than 7 times larger than the second, the net effect 
would apparently be an overstatement of the addi- 
tion to cost. 

No current data were available for a cost esti- 
mate for the other proposed changes. The addi- 
tional cost of the reduction in the waiting period 
was estimated on the basis of the distribution of 
unemployed workers by duration of unemploy- 
ment used in the actuarial calculations under- 
lying the original act. After the duration table 
was adjusted to agree with the expected exhaus- 
tion rate for the first year of operation, it appeared 
that the additional cost entailed by the shorter 
waiting period would be about 14 percent. This 
estimate was applicable to conditions when un- 
employment was low; in years of severe unem- 
ployment the additional cost of a shorter waiting 
period would be lower. 

For an estimate of the cost of the carry-over pro- 
vision—the addition of a maximum of 50 benefit 
days in one benefit year for unused rights in the 
benefit year immediately preceding—reliance had 
to be placed mainly on a small sample. For these 
eases the record of earnings month-by-month 
over the period 1937-39 was processed in such a 
manner as to yield a measure of the unemploy- 
ment experienced and a description of its time 
pattern. The estimate thus obtained is an addi- 
tion of 25 percent to cost for the average year; in 
good years the addition would probably be in- 


‘ Estimates based on analysis of the first full year of operation clearly show 
the overstatement in the original calculation. In 1939-40 the change in the 
number of benefit days would have added 39.6 percent to the cost, and the 
change in daily benefit amounts 3.9 percent. 
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significant, whereas in bad years it might be more 
than double the average. Although the factual 
foundation for this estimate was slender, it is 
probable that it too does not understate cost. 
The duration table previously referred to shows 
that the additional cost of extending from 100 to 
150 days in the year the potential duration of 
benefits for all eligible employees would be about 
31 percent. The cost of the carry-over provisions 
should certainly be lower than that of an outright 
increase in potential duration by 50 percent. 


Changes in the Benefit Formula Enacted Into 
Law 


The changes discussed above were supported by 
representatives of organized labor but were not 
fully accepted by the representatives of manage- 
ment. The latter were prepared to support the 
substitution of a registration period with 10 benefit 
days and the increase in the daily benefit amount 
for employees with base-year compensation of 
$1,000 or more. Opposition was voiced, however, 
to the reduction in the waiting period, to the ap- 
parent extension of potential duration, and most 
of all to the carry-over provision. The objection 
to the increase in potential duration to 100 days 
and to the waiting-period change was grounded 
largely in the belief that such a change would set 
standards higher than those accepted in the 
majority of the State systems. The carry-over 
provision was attacked as a radical departure 
from principles of unemployment insurance estab- 
lished in this country and as an addition to benefit 
rights the full cost of which cannot be accurately 
estimated. It was also argued that this provision, 
designed to help the groups that do not as a rule 
experience any significant amount of unemploy- 
ment, perverts the purposes of unemployment 
insurance, 

At first the representatives of management pro- 
posed also a slight reduction in the daily benefit 
amounts for employees with base-year compen- 
sation of less than $700. The daily rate proposed 
was $1.50 for employees with compensation of 
$150-399 (instead of $1.75 and $2.00 under 
original act); $2.00 for employees with compensa- 
tion of $400-699 (instead of $2.25 for most of 
this group under original act); and $2.50 for em- 
ployees with compensation of $700-999. How- 
ever, since the differences were small and since it 
was obviously desirable to avoid numerous 
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changes in the external characteristics of the 
benefit formula, this proposal was withdrawn at 
the conclusion of the Senate Committee hearings 
on the amendatory bills. 

The general tenor of the arguments advanced 
by management was that an addition to cost of 115 
percent is altogether too drastic to be made after 
only a year of operation under the law. The 
changes supported by management entailed an 
additional cost of about 35 percent, which was 
held to be about as large an increase as is safe to 
grant until further experience could be accumu- 
lated. There was, furthermore, strong objection 
to the setting up of standards higher than those 
accepted in the more progressive and liberal State 
systems. Such a procedure would presumably put 
the railroad employees in a privileged class and at 
the same time unduly burden the industry, because 
the benefits are financed exclusively through 
employer contributions. With one-third of the 
railroad mileage in receivership and net operating 
income considerably below the level of the 20’s, it 
was argued, the industry should not be required to 
support a system providing larger and longer 
benefits than those adopted for the rest of the 
insurance coverage. If the usual type of benefit 
can be financed with a contribution lower than 3 
percent, then the rate of contribution should be 
reduced. Such a reduction would have been 
granted in any event in most State laws with 
individual employer-reserve or experience-rating 
features if a separate Federal system had not been 
created for the railroads. 

Consistent with this line of thought, the repre- 
sentatives of management proposed an amendment 
which would relate the rate of contribution to the 
reserve in the railroad unemployment insurance 
account. The contribution rate would remain at 
3 percent as long as the reserve, including amounts 
due though not actually transferred to the account, 
was less than $100 million. The rate would be 
reduced to 2 percent when the reserve was between 
$100 and $125 million and to 1 percent when the 
reserve was $125 million or greater. The change in 
the rate would be made as of the beginning of each 
fiscal year on the basis of the size of the reserve as 
of that date. In its original formulation the pro- 
posal would have resulted in an immediate reduc- 
tion of the contribution rate to 1 percent. As a 
result of the hearings before the Senate Committee 
the phrasing was modified to assure a contribution 
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of not less than 2 percent for the fiscal year 1940-41, 
Although the proposal was characterized and 
defended as industrial merit rating, it differs from 
the type of experience rating incorporated in the 
laws of a number of States. The major differ- 
ence is that in the State systems the benefit 
experience of the employees of each individual 
employer governs the variation in the employer’s 
contribution rate. In the State laws the measures 
adopted by the employer to reduce fluctuations 
in employment and to minimize labor turn-over 
may be reflected in a reduction of the number of 
employees becoming entitled to benefits and in a 
decrease of the amount of benefits per claimant. 
With industrial merit rating, no such incentive 
is offered to stabilization of employment by indi- 
vidual employers, for the efforts of one employer 
may be completely nullified by the policies of 
another. Because the experience of individual 
employers is not controlling there is no need to 
maintain a record of such experience; this factor 
eliminates the objection usually advanced against 
merit rating from the standpoint of complexity 
and costliness of the administrative 
So-called industrial merit rating can therefore be 
neither justified nor condemned on the same 
grounds as experience rating in the State systems. 
In the amendatory act adopted by Congress the 
proposals for a sliding scale of contributions and 
for a carry-over of unused benefit rights from one 
benefit year to another were eliminated. All the 
other changes in the benefit formula recommended 
by the Board were enacted into law, including the 
two features on which there was no agreement 
between management and labor—the reduction in 
the waiting period and the increase in potential 
duration to 100 benefit days in the year. 


process. 


Other Amendments to the Act 


In addition to modifications in the benefit 
formula the amendatory act contains other changes 
which affect the benefit rights of covered em- 
ployees. These changes are noncontroversial in 
character and were recommended by the Board 
primarily with a view to simplifying and reducing 
the cost of administration. The more important 
are discussed below. 

Changes in the benefit year and base year.—The 
original act provided for an individual benefit 
year, beginning with the first day of the first half 
month for which benefits are payable to an em- 
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The base year, however, was uniform for 


ployee. 
all employees whose benefit year began between 
July 1 and the following June 30; this was the 


calendar year preceding July 1. The inconsist- 
ency between an individual benefit year and a 
uniform base year was bound to lead to unneces- 
sary complexities and misunderstanding. One of 
them was that, for an employee beginning a bene- 
fit year in April, May, or June, benefit rights were 
governed by earnings in a base period removed 
by at least 1% years from the period of unemploy- 
ment; moreover, such determination would be 
controlling for the entire period of the following 
12 months, even though a complete record of 
earnings for the calendar year following the base 
year had become available in the meantime. 

Another complication was involved in the fact 
that the right to benefits for any half month of 
unemployment could be based on earnings in 2 
different calendar years, depending on the date 
when the employee’s current benefit year began. 
Since the date of occurrence of the initial spell of 
unemployment had no necessary relation to the 
current spell of unemployment, it was difficult to 
justify the apparently arbitrary selection of base 
years. This difficulty was magnified by the pro- 
cedure, essential for other purposes, of distributing 
to employees in May and June official statements 
of compensation and service credited to them for 
the preceding calendar year. Equipped with 
such a statement, a worker unemployed in July 
1940 could claim with some show of reason that 
he was entitled to benefits on the basis of wages 
earned in 1939, even though his benefit year in 
which the rights were based on 1938 wages had 
not yet expired; the readiness to press such a 
contention would of course be greatest in those 
cases in which the benefits based on 1939 wages 
were larger or in which the right to benefits based 
on 1938 wages had been exhausted although the 
benefit year was still current. The recommenda- 
tion was therefore made and adopted by Congress 
that the benefit year be defined uniformly for all 
employees as beginning on July 1 and ending on 
the following June 30. The definition of the base 
year was not changed in principle, since it was 
uniform in the original act. 

The effect of the new benefit-year provision upon 
the rights of employees varies with the individual’s 
pattern of unemployment and of previous employ- 
ment. Employees who exhaust their rights for the 
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year some time prior to July 1 and who under the 
old definition of benefit year could not have be- 
gun a new benefit year for a number of months 
after July 1, will obviously be better off. Other 
claimants who draw only a fraction of the maxi- 
mum benefits before July 1 and whose benefit year 
under the old law would extend for some months 
beyond July 1, may be adversely affected if they 
happen to suffer prolonged unemployment after 
July 1. It is probable that under normal condi- 
tions the net effect of the change is advantageous 
to the covered employees; in periods of rapid rise 
in unemployment, on the other hand, the number 
adversely affected may be large. The carry-over 
provision discussed above would, if enacted, have 
neutralized a major share of this uniform lapsing 
of rights on July 1. 

In connection with the new definition of the 
benefit year, a change in the time at which the 
waiting period is served was also recommended 
and adopted. Originally the waiting period could 
be served at any time within 6 months of the 
beginning of the benefit year. Under the amended 
act the waiting period for a benefit year will be 
served in the benefit year in the first registration 
period which includes 7 or more days of unem- 
ployment. This change will result in considerable 
simplification, because it eliminates all registra- 
tions of workers who are not currently entitled to 
benefits. By the end of June 1940 nearly 12,000 
claims had been received from workers who were 
not currently entitled to benefits but who might 
be able to begin in July or subsequent months a 
benefit year based on 1939 wages. In the period 
July-September nearly 12,000 additional claims 
of this type were received from workers who still 
had a benefit year current although their rights to 
benefits in such year were exhausted. In many 
cases two or more such claims were filed by the 
same individual. This huge mass of unnecessary 
paper work will be dispensed with because, under 
the act as amended, a claimant cannot serve before 
July 1 the waiting period for a benefit year begin- 
ning on that date; having served such a waiting 
period, he does not need to serve any additional 
waiting time until the following July. 

When the amendatory bill was originally intro- 
duced in May it was thought that the legislation 
would be passed in time for the changes to go into 
effect on July 1. Because of the delay, the effec- 
tive date of most of the changes was shifted to 
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November 1, thereby creating a special problem 
in regard to the benefit year ending on June 30, 
1941. This problem has been met by a series of 
provisions based on the principle that all unem- 
ployment which occurred subsequent to June 30, 
1940, is to be regarded as though it fell within the 
benefit year ending June 30, 1941. Employees 
who have completed a waiting period in half 
months ended after June 30, 1940, will not need 
to serve another waiting period before July 1941. 
Employees who had compensable days of unem- 
ployment in half months begun after June 30 and 
before November 1, 1940, will have these days 
charged against their rights in the benefit year 
ending June 30, 1941, whether such benefits were 
paid on the basis of wages for 1938 or on the basis 
of wages for 1939. 

Changes in definition of unemployment.—A 
number of changes were made in the definition 
of various terms which modify the concept of a 
day of unemployment with respect to which an 
employee may register and claim waiting-period 
credit or benefits. The original act specified 
that an employee may register as unemployed 
with respect to any day in the week, including 
Sundays and holidays. When only days of 
unemployment in excess of 7 in a half month were 
compensable, there was no temptation to register 
with respect to Sundays and holidays unless the 
employee had at least 4 additional days of unem- 
ployment. With benefits payable for each day 
in excess of 4 in a 14-day period, it appears more 
important to prevent a large volume of Sunday 
and holiday registrations by persons who may 
wish to protect themselves in case 1 or more days 
of actual unemployment are added in the course 
of the same registration period. For this reason 
& provision was inserted to disqualify Sundays 
or holidays as days of unemployment unless the 
claimant also registered as unemployed on the 
day preceding and, except at the end of a regis- 
tration period, also on the day following the 
Sunday or holiday. 

Another change regulates the effect of income 
from employment or self-employment upon the 
validity of registration as unemployed. Originally 
the act provided that no day could be regarded 
as a day of unemployment if remuneration was 
payable with respect to such day. Remuneration 
was defined restrictively as pay for services for 
hire only (although it specifically included tips). 
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Thus a claimant who during the lay-off period 
derived income from some work could be barred 
from benefits only if he performed the work in the 
capacity of an employee or on grounds of unavail- 
ability for suitable employment. 

The first year’s experience revealed at least two 
difficulties in connection with this provision, 
First, it was apparent that in some cases its literal 
enforcement resulted in discrimination that could 
not be justified on any objective consideration of 
the facts. If an electrician, for example, worked 
for an electrical contractor, his wage would defi- 
nitely bar him from benefits; but if he performed 
the same work directly for the customer or cus- 
tomers of the electrical contractor, the pay re- 
ceived would not be for services for hire and would 
not make him ineligible for benefits. Second, it 
was obvious that to disqualify any day on which 
the man may have earned a few cents as an em- 
ployee is unduly harsh. This difficulty assumed 
grotesque proportions in such cases as those of em- 
ployees who were also officers of local lodges of 
labor organizations, fraternal organizations, or 
building and loan associations. The duties at- 
tached to these offices required perhaps one eve- 
ning every week or every other week, but the pay 
for the services was formally calculated at a small 
amount per month. A literal interpretation of 
the law would have disqualified such employees 
from benefits for the entire month even though 
they were in fact unemployed in their regular full- 
time positions. 

These difficulties are resolved by the following 
changes in the law. Remuneration is redefined 
to include income from self-employment. How- 
ever, subsidiary remuneration does not disqualify 
a day as a day of unemployment. Subsidiary re- 
muneration is defined as pay not in excess of an 
average of $1 a day for work which can be per- 
formed by the employee even while he is in active 
service on full time in his regular occupation. 

Rights of mileage workers.—Under the act as 
amended in June 1939, any half month in which an 
employee earned, under a contract of employ ment 
providing for compensation on a mileage basis, 8 
times his schedule daily rate of pay could not be 
claimed as a half month of unemployment. This 
provision, which applied mainly to employees in 
the train-and-engine service, was justified on the 
ground that labor agreements supported by long 
established practice imposed maximum limitations 
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on the amount of work that any one employee was 
allowed to perform in the course of a month. 
Experience in the administration of the act showed 
that limitations of this type apply also to certain 
employees in other departments. It was found 
furthermore that the provision discriminated in 
favor of workers who performed the maximum 
amount of work allowed for the month during the 
first half of the month and were therefore free to 
register as unemployed in the second half. Dif- 
ficulty was experienced also in obtaining accurate 
information on the schedule daily rate of pay. 
Accordingly the old provision has been reworded 
to apply specifically to employees in the train- 
and-engine service, yard service, dining-car, parlor- 
car and sleeping-car service, and express service 
on trains. For such employees the disqualifica- 
tion applies to any registration period in which 
earnings equal at least 20 times the daily benefit 
amount and also to any registration period which 
constitutes the second half of a period of 28 days 
in which earnings equal at least 40 times the daily 
benefit amount. It is estimated that for this 
group of employees 20 times the daily benefit is 
roughly equivalent to 8 times the schedule daily 
rate of pay. 

Registration period for transfers.—The definition 
of the registration period in the amendatory act 
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is such that an employee transferring from one 
claims agent to another must begin a new regis- 
tration period with the second claims agent even 
if the registration period with the original agent 
contains less than 14 days. This change from the 
original provision, under which the half month 
was a period of 15 days regardless of the number 
of claims takers involved, is designed to meet 
certain administrative difficulties. Under the reg- 
ulations in the first year a transferring claimant 
would obtain from the original claims agent the 
duplicate of a transfer form to be turned over to 
the second claims agent. The purpose of the 
transfer form was to facilitate the correct prepa- 
ration of claims and the matching of the two or 
more claim forms relating to the same half month. 
This procedure did not work well. The matching 
claim form from the second claims agent often 
contained registrations for an entire new half 
month, leaving the original claim unmatched. In 
some cases a large number of claim forms had to 
be combined in order to account for one half 
month, and in other cases no matching claim forms 
were received. The resulting confusion and delay 
worked to the disadvantage of the claimant and 
entailed an unjustifiable administrative cost. The 
obvious way out was to begin a new period with 
each transfer, a provision now made in the law. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PROGRAM 


Private jobs filled by public employment 
offices during September approached the all-time 
high established in October 1939. More than 
305,000 jobs with private employers were filled 
by the Nation-wide employment service system, 
an increase of 6 percent over September 1939, 
the previous highest September in the history 
of the United States Employment Service. In 
addition, a new record of 275,000 supplementary 
placements was set this month, reflecting the peak 
demand for agricultural workers in connection 
with harvesting operations. The employment 
offices also completed 47,000 placements in public 
and governmental service. Seasonal increases in 
employment and, to some extent, expanding 
activity in defense and related industries contrib- 
uted to the increased volume of placements. 
Largely as a result of the improvement in employ- 
ment opportunities, the number of workers seek- 
ing jobs through the public employment offices 
declined below the 5-million mark for the first 
time in nearly 3 years. 

Continued claims filed by claimants for unem- 
ployment benefits decreased 28 percent to 4.3 
million. Benefit payments which declined 29 
percent to $36.6 million in September were the 
lowest sinee December 1939. A minimum of 1 
million unemployed workers received at least one 


Chart I.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by months, January 1939-September 1940! 
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benefit payment in September, and the weekly 
average of benefit recipients totaled 875,400, 
The sharpest declines in payments were generally 
reported by the leading industrial States; only 3 
of the 47 States with decreases reported declines 
of less than 10 percent. 


Labor-Market Conditions in September 


The national defense program is rapidly getting 
under way, and significant changes in local labor 
markets are already developing. Reports from 
State employment security agencies on develop- 
ments during September indicate, however, no 
serious dislocations. 

Almost all the States reported some tightening 
of the labor market during September. Except in 
a few highly skilled occupations, there was no 
shortage of labor, although most States reported 
greater difficulty in meeting demands for skilled 
workers. Provision was being made in most 
localities to anticipate future labor needs, and 
both employers and workers were being guided by 
the expectation of an upswing in activity as the 
defense program moves into high gear. Cases 
were reported of employers who are keeping skilled 
workers on their pay rolls even though temporarily 
there is no work demanding their highest skill. 
Many local employment offices reported that they 
have standing orders for certain types of highly 
skilled workmen. Apparently employers are eager 
to take on qualified machinists and metal workers 
whenever they become available. 

Throughout the country both public and private 
schools are conducting vocational training courses 
in occupations considered essential to the defense 
program. Some States regard these courses as 
good insurance against future shortages of skilled 
workmen. Reports from some States indicate 
that students in vocational training courses are 
in such demand that they are being drawn into 
industry before completing their courses. Other 
States report that the present type of training 
courses will be of limited usefulness in meeting 
defense needs. Some employers consider the 
courses adequate in refreshing rusty skills of 
workers who have had previous work experience. 
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The substantial excess of workers over job op- 
portunities that characterized the last decade is 
rapidly disappearing. Throughout the country 
an immediate need for highly skilled machinists 
and tool and die makers is reported. In ship- 
building areas there is a shortage of loftsmen and 
shipfitters. Local shortages of other skilled types 
are common in a number of States. Some short- 
ages are due to the fact that qualified workers are 
unwilling to accept the wages offered or are 
reluctant to leave home to accept available jobs 
in other communities where the financial induce- 
ment sufficient. Although 
there is no shortage of unskilled labor, many un- 
skilled workers are accepting jobs for which their 
experience qualifies them only if the work offers 
sufficiently attractive opportunities. Difficulty in 
obtaining domestic help has been aggravated. 
Farm labor is demanding better wages and working 
conditions. Some agricultural areas report that 
the usual number of migratory workers failed to 
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appear this season. 

Some modification of employer requirements 
has been reported by practically every industrial 
State. Relaxation of age limits and of skill 
requirements are the changes most frequently 
reported. The bona fide skilled workman is in 
demand, regardless of his age; in one instance, 
it was reported that a man 89 years old was hired 
by an engineering concern. The selective service 
program is influencing employers to hire workers 
who are either younger or older than the conscrip- 
tion age limit; it is also enhancing to some extent 
the opportunities for women in industry. Many 
instances are reported of employers hiring less 
skilled workers than they would have formerly 
considered. Skilled operations have been broken 
down into several less skilled parts, or unskilled 
workers are being trained on the job. Outside of 
age and skill requirements, however, employers 
are generally adhering to their former specifica- 
tions of race, union status, and other personal 
characteristics. Although not generally a legal 
requirement, citizenship is practically a prerequi- 
site in defense industries. 

States report increased use of public employ- 
ment offices. Employers who have never before 
recruited labor through these offices are turning 
to them now, and other employers who have used 
them only occasionally are requesting their help 
regularly. The offices are using press, radio, and 
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posted notices in recruiting needed workers, and 
most of them report generous cooperation from 
labor unions, chambers of commerce, public 
schools, and civic bodies. Public employment 
offices are reviewing both their active and inactive 
files and reinterviewing applicants. 


Employment Changes 

Increased employment in a number of indus- 
tries contributed to decreases in claims, according 
to special reports from State agencies. Employ- 
ment gains occurred in the following areas and 
industries: in Maine, in the textile industry, 
although there was a seasonal decline in the shoe 
industry; in New Jersey, in textile and needle- 
trade activities, offset to some extent by decreased 
employment resulting from the close of the sum- 
mer season at seashore resorts; in Pennsylvania, in 
textiles, construction, and canning as well as ex- 
panding tool and plant operations in anticipation 
of Government orders; in Illinois, in building con- 
struction, meat packing, and electrical appliances, 
although curtailed employment was reported in 
the clothing, shoe-manufacturing, printing and 
publishing, glass, rubber, and brick industries; in 
Maryland, in the garment trades; in Alabama, in 
lumbering, building construction, shipbuilding, 
textiles, cottonseed and peanut oil, and steel 
manufacture; in Georgia, in textiles, construction, 
and agricultural processing; in South Carolina, in 
the textile industry; and in Oklahoma, in food 
manufacturing, cottonseed oil, and construction. 


Insurance Activities 

Nearly 4.3 million continued claims were re- 
ceived in local offices during September, a decline 
of 28 percent from August and the lowest level 
thus far this year (table 1). Decreases occurred 
in 48 States, only 3 of which reported declines of 
less than 10 percent. Reductions of 63 and 42 
percent were shown in Michigan and Indiana, 
respectively; and decreases ranging from 30 to 40 
percent were reported in Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. In addition to Michigan and Indiana, each 
of the leading industrial States reported significant 
declines from August claim receipts. In Hawaii, 
on the other hand, claim receipts increased 41 
percent over August, largely as a result of cur- 
tailment of canning operations. 

Beginning with this issue, data will be pre- 
sented each month on the number of continued 
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claims for all types of unemployment received continued claims for all unemployment declined 
weekly (table 2). The weekly average number of successively in each month since June, reflecting 


Table 1.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by States, September 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 23, 1940] 
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ittnoduiass 211, 044 —25.7 161, 551 | * 166, 192 —25.9 | *134,713 | #31, 479 (4) #1, 503,015 | —28.8 | * 1,350, 214 # 143, 801 (*) 
Region VI: | | 
TIES 290,812 | —21.4 | 254,077 | 258,005 | —24.6 | 169, 198 88, 807 | 67,519 | 2,788,820 | —27.0 | 2,163,713 619,089 434, 527 
Indiana--.._..... 76,857 | —41.8 61, 748 61,652 | —39.1 48, 554 13, 008 (*) 589,355 | —44.0 520, 527 68, 657 (4) 
Wisconsin... .... 38,159 | —29.1 28, 586 28,102 | —31.7 25, 529 2, 573 1, 238 | 321,901 | —33.7 305, O88 16, 813 6, 635 
Region VII: 
Alabama..____.. $1,740 | —19.6 65, 854 66,163 | —15.2 62, 462 3, 701 2, 469 411,022 | —14.8 392, 797 18, OAS 11, 674 
i cidcmnie 95,037 | —15.2| 83,970 85,323 | -—9.0 77, 380 7, 943 (4) 834,492 —8.0 774, 859 59, A233 (4 
a. See 78, 386 —22.7 65, 308 61, 909 —2.1 55, 758 6, 151 4,910 403,470 | —26.1 380, 172 23, 298 18, 832 
M pi......| 41,409) —15.1 34, 924 32,528 | —10.5 31, 086 21, 442 a) | 189,827 | —12.3 183, 284 2 6, 376 ’ 
South Carolina..| 43,792 | —28.1 | 34,658 | 36, 831 +1.3 31, 673 5,158 | 2,714 238, 568 | +2.0 215, 950 22,444 = 10, 380 
Tennessee... _._. 88, 088 —24.7 76, 198 70, 453 —22.0 | 63,387 7, 066 2, 646 | 508,244 —23.3 477, 461 30, 783 0, 999 
Region VIII | 
a | 35,281 —21.6 25, 699 26,469 | —14.2/ 21,628 4,841 1,879 239,762 —12.0 213, 749 25, 82¢ &, 747 
Minnesota. - --_- 55,530 | —16.7 48, 060 45,429 —24.4 40, 736 4, 693 (*) 445,812  —24.9 410, 861 34, 951 ‘ 
Nebraska.._____ | 13,793/ —127/| 11,742| 11,861| —11.0! 10,798 1, 063 428 106,106 | —10.5 9R, 378 7.728 «2, BRD 
North Dakota 3, 239 —25.9 | 2, 795 2, 554 —37.5 2, 305 249 aN 22,642 | —39.3 20, 933 1, 709 617 
South Dakota 3, 267 —23.9 2, 635 2,596 | —25.6 2, 291 305 (4) 18,0386 | —23.1 16, 050 1, 922 ‘ 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas....____ 44, 287 — 24.6 37,004 | 37,004 —22.9 34, 597 2, 497 157 220,147 | —23.7 210, 335 9, 812 ™ 
ansas___. 20,972 | —11.8| 12,796 | 12,044 | —123/ 11,276 1, 668 822 118,328 | —&3 107, 270 11,058 4,990 
Missouri ....._. 93,600 | —22.8 60,066 | 64,885 —18.6 | 49,304 15,491 10,190 542,637 | —22.2 464, 048 77, 671 47, 493 
Oklahoma. 35,064 | —14.2 27,279 | 27,549; —11.3 | 23,599 3, 950 525 57,960 | —10.7 232, 991 24, 069 2, 287 
Region X: 
Louisiana. __.__. 97, 370 —8.8 81, 473 80,451 | —5.8| 75,243 5, 208 () 675, 318 +.3 639, 245 35, 419 (4 
New Mexico. ._. 13, 511 —18.1 11,911 11, 690 —9.5 | 9, 726 1,964 | 1,609 104,376 | —10.0 00, 724 3,652 | 10, 758 
Texas...........| 138,672 | —30.7 | 72,300 | 96,802} —21.4| 82,446 14,356) (4) 760,950 | —19.6 689, 649 70, 921 (s 
Region XI | | | 
Asieons. ....... 12, 151 —19.5 | 9, 489 9,443 | —18.7 8, 928 515 31 101,982 | —18.3 07, 984 | 3, 998 182 
Colorado... ..._. 25,573 | —29.8 22, 527 23,373 | —29.7 20, 218 3,155 | 2,189 | 233, 536 | —32.2 209, 915 23, 459 15, 501 
BR Scncecseda 8,035 | —28.0) 6, 273 7,186 | —18.8 | 6, 629 557 m | 72,759 | —18.3 | 68, 353 4, 397 (4 
Montana....._.. 15,026 | —15.9 12, 508 11, 705 —21.4 11, 705 (?) @®) | 128, 591 | —20.1 128, 591 (2 (? 
ee 17,227 | —10.3| 14,541| 14.302) —11.2| 13,112 1, 190 192 | 148,626 | —14.7 140, 638 7, ORS 1, 265 
Wyoming... __. 4, 675 —34.5 | 3, 859 | 3, 826 —3.4 | 3,011 | 815 519 | 45,164 | —33.7 38, 266 6, 898 3, 990 
Region XII | | | | | | 
California... _._. 356, 516 —12.6 317,683 | 315, 258 —14.5 274, 248 41,010 25, 564 4,414,858 —14.0 4, 083, 246 375,735 | 227, 521 | 
Nevada. ........ 5, 684 —9.1 4, 948 4,325| —18.9 3, O84 341 135 55,703 | —18.5 52, 542 3, 161 1, 261 i 
RE 20, 159 —23.6 | 15,981 15,135 | —23.2| 12,309 2, 826 2, 133 173, 869 | —20.0 152, 741 20, 890 14, 886 i 
Washington _... 38,015 | —31.3 32,248 | 32,653 | —35.9 | 7, 983 4,670} (4) 3908, 054 | —35.2 358, 003 40, 051 ‘ i 
Territories. 
Alaska.......... | 5,099) —23.5 4,525 | 3,264 | —44.6 3, 273 91 0 45,077 | —43.8 44, 293 784 0 
Hawaii_......... 2,988 | +40.5 | 2, 090 1,663 | +13.2 1, 559 104 04 14,700 | +7.7 13, 908 702 622 
} 
i 
! Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total number 4 Data for partial] unemployment included with data for part-total unem- 
and number of com ble claims. ployment. 
2 Benefits for garish enamoloyment are not provided by State law in Mon- * Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit 
tana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. In Massachusetts and periods of 1 quarter. Number of weeks represented by each such payment is 
Mississippi, provision for such payments effective October 1940. determined by dividing payment by claimant's benefit rate for total unem- 
Of these States, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than full ployment. 
weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., part-total unemploy- ¢ Exclude 8 payments amounting to $140 arising from recalculation of weekly 
ment. benefit amounts and 38 payments for 80 weeks amounting to $879 for payment 


3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. 
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Chart Il.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
received, for weeks ended in 
January-September 1940 
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the return to work of substantial numbers of 
claimants as well as the exhaustion of benefit 
rights on the part of others. During July the 
weekly average of continued claim receipts totaled 
1.6 million, approximately the same as the average 
number for June; in August, however, the average 
weekly number declined 14 percent to 1.4 million, 
followed by a further decline of 25 percent to 
approximately 1 million in September. From the 
high of 1.7 million during the week ended July 
13, 1940, partly the result of the holiday in the 
previous week, continued claim receipts declined 
continuously each week to approximately 930,000 
during the last week of September. Declines of 
50 percent or more from the July high week to the 
low week ended September 28 occurred in 13 
States, among which were several leading in- 
dustrial States. On the other hand, the number 
of continued claims received was greater in the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii and was only 
slightly lower than during the midweek of July 
in Arizona, Kentucky, Nebraska, and 
Nevada. 

Declines in the weekly claim load reflect im- 
proved economic conditions and to a lesser extent 
administrative factors. Beginning with the mid- 
week in August, the rate of decrease in the receipt 
of continued claims from week to week was more 
marked than it was in the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding. Dcspite the continuous decrease for the 
country as a whole, however, divergent trends 
occurred during the 13-week period in many of 
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the States. For example, in Michigan, where 
many automobile workers were laid off late in 
June and in July, claim receipts rose rapidly until 
the second week of August and then declined 
sharply as claimants returned to employment after 
retooling had been completed. 

For the country as a whole, there was little 
relative variation in the trend of continued claims 
for total unemployment as compared with claims 
for all unemployment, since the bulk of claims 
filed are for total unemployment. The weekly 
average of continued claims received for total 
unemployment in July exceeded 1.4 million, a 
slight gain over June. In August, however, there 
was a 15-percent decline to an average of 1.2 
million, followed by a further decline of 26 percent 
in September to 902,000. From the high week 
ended July 13, when more than 1.5 million workers 
filed claims for total unemployment, there was a 
continuous and rapid decline to the last week of 
September, when only 821,000 claims for total 
unemployment were received. 

Benefit payments to unemployed workers de- 
clined 29 percent, from $51.7 million in August to 
$36.6 million in September (table 1). Despite the 
sharp reduction, the amount disbursed was some- 
what higher than in September 1939. The de- 
crease was general, with 47 jurisdictions reporting 
smaller disbursements than in August. Reflect- 
ing chiefly reemployment of automobile workers, 
payments in Michigan were less than half the 
August payments, while Alaska and Indiana each 
reported decreases of 44 percent. The increases in 
benefit payments in the District of Columbia and 
South Carolina primarily reflected the initiation of 
many new benefit years in July, while curtailment 
of canning operations was mainly responsible 
for the increase in Hawaii. The slight increase in 
Louisiana, arising from the reduction of the com- 
pensable claims backlog, resulted in a new high 
for monthly disbursements in that State. 

Changes in the number of weeks compensated 
closely paralleled changes in the amount of bene- 
fits paid. More than 3.6 million weeks of un- 
employment were compensated during the month, 
a decline of 28 percent from August, with the 
sharpest reductions generally occurring in the 
larger industrial States. Weeks of total unem- 
ployment declined from 4.5 million in August to 
3.2 million in September and comprised 90 percent 
of all weeks of unemployment compensated, as 
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in August. In the 46 States issuing payments for 
partial an’ part-total unemployment, more than 
371,000 such weeks were compensated during 
September, a decline of 26 percent from the previ- 
ous month. It is to be expected that the number 
of weeks compensated for less than full-time em- 
ployment will continue to decline as expanding 
industrial operations restore to full employment 
those workers previously employed on part-time 
schedules. More than one-third of all weeks 
of unemployment compensated in Delaware and 
Illinois and more than 20 percent of all weeks 
of unemployment compensated in Indiana, Maine, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Wyoming were for partial and part-total unem- 
ployment. 

During the first 9 months of 1940 more than 
$427 million was disbursed to unemployed workers. 
This amount represented an increase of 16 per- 
cent over January-September 1939 for the 49 
States which paid throughout both 
periods, despite the fact that benefits to railroad 
workers have not been paid from State unem- 


benefits 


ployment compensation funds since July 1, 1939. 
To a certain extent, the increases reflect adminis- 
trative factors and legislative changes rather than 
economic conditions, although higher earnings in 
base periods have tended to increase the amount 
of benefit credits available. Increased disburse- 
ments were reported by 34 States, with the sharp- 
est expansions shown in Florida and Oregon, 
where payments were at least twice those reported 
in 1939. Increases ranging between 60 and 75 
percent were reported by Alaska, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Washington. Of the 14 States reporting 
decreases in the amounts of payments, the major 
reductions, ranging from 20 to 30 percent, were 
shown for Iowa, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 
Decreased payments were reported in 3 other in- 
dustrial States North Carolina, and 
West Virginia. 

To date, unemployed workers have received 
approximately $1.3 billion in benefit payments 
since unemployment compensation programs were 
initiated by the various States. Half of this 
amount has gone to claimants in 4 of the largest 
industrial States—California, Michigan, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 

The weekly average number of claimants re- 
ceiving benefits in September declined 22 percent 
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to 875,000 (table 3), the third successive monthly 
decrease since the record high of 1.3 million in 
June. Although the number of claimants receiv- 
ing benefits in September was lower than in any 
other month of this year, it nevertheless repre- 
sented a substantial increase over September 
1939. Decreases from August in the number 
of recipients occurred in 46 States, with the largest 
decline, 47 percent, reported by Michigan, and 
reductions of 30 to 40 percent shown in Alaska, 
Indiana, New Jersey, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, and West Virginia. Fourteen 
other States reported decreases of more than 20 
percent. The largest relative declines since June 
more than 50 percent—have occurred in Hawaii, 
Maine, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, and South Dakota, and reductions in 
excess of 25 percent have been shown in practi- 
cally all the industrial States. The District of 
Columbia and Hawaii were the only jurisdictions 
reporting increases in excess of 10 percent. 

The number of claimants receiving first pay- 
ments, exclusive of Indiana and Wisconsin for 
which comparable data are not available, declined 
sharply to 260,000, marking the first month this 
year that the level has fallen below 400,000. To 
a large extent the decline reflects the seasonal in- 
crease in employment in September, as well as 
the fact that workers are less likely to initiate 
new benefit years in the latter part of the year. 
The number of claimants receiving first payments 
declined in all but two jurisdictions, with only 
four States reporting reductions of less than 10 
percent. Alaska and Michigan each reported 
declines in excess of 80 percent; in Connecticut 
and in New Jersey the number was less than half 
that reported in August. Relatively large de- 
creases—over 40 percent—were also shown by 
Arkansas, Florida, North Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, and Washington; each of the leading 
industrial States reported reductions in excess of 
25 percent. The sharp increases in Hawaii and 
Vermont, on the other hand, were primarily 
attributable to initiation of benefit years by work- 
ers separated from employment in industries which 
normally curtail operations at this time of year. 

Approximately 210,000 claimants exhausted 
benefit rights during September, a decline of 22 
percent from August. The sharpest reduction 
among the 40 States reporting declines occurred 
in West Virginia, where the flat duration of 14 
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Table 3.—Average number of claimants receiving 
benefits, number receiving first payments, and num- 
ber exhausting benefit rights, by States, September 
1940 

[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 21, 1940] 
































Average number of Clai ts ivin 
claimants receiving ments receiving 
benefits ! first payments =| Number 
of claim- 
Social Security Board ants ex- 
region and State Percent- Percent- | hausting 
age age benefit 
Number change | Number) change rights 
from from 
August August 
Se 875, 419 —22.2 | 2 259,896 | 7—45.7 | 2209, 952 
ni: 
Connecticut -_...... 312 —22.6 3, 190 —55. 2 2,614 
ainda 7,171 —2.6 2, 029 —-8.8 41,539 
Massachusetts. - . 62, 828 —11.7 13, 776 —26.1 22, 102 
New Hampshire - - 3, 014 —14.5 986, —.5 
e Island - . ..- 9, 795 —31.2 2, 958 —32.2 792 
En csadedacs 1,344 +1.2 612 +49. 6 315 
Region II: 
New York.......- 141, 977 —2.0 39, 760 —38.5 3 43, 065 
Region III: 
Delaware__........ 1, 480 —9.5 608 —721.0 449 
New Jersey-.-..-- 23, 603 —31.0 8,719 —50.8 7, 430 
en nipea 65, 834 —21.6 29, 109 —28.7 21, 418 
miv: 
District of Colum- 
a lh doesent 3, 984 +13.9 1, 563 —23.2 4307 
SRE 12, 360 19.3 3, 730 —31.4 2, 668 
North Carolina. 21, 155 —22.3 7, 743 —37.0 32,397 
SE 12, 910 —32.0 3, 616 —37.8 3, 141 
a. Virginia... .. 8, 396 —37.4 2, 476 —33. 6 32,320 
n V: 
Kentucky-__....... 11, 437 —12.1 3, 920 —1.3 2, 273 
Michigan. ......-. 61, 034 —47.0 15, 415 —86.0 5, 407 
, 182 —26.3 10, 277 —2.9 37,827 
—21.9 7, 772 —33.4 15, 264 
—33.3 (*) (®) 
—25.6 (*) () 
—7.8 3, 908 —39.8 2, 545 
—1.5 4, 084 —48.9 3, 739 
| —21.4 5,918 —2%6.3 4, 632 
—41 2, 935 —22.7 2, 184 
| +8.3 3, 559 —.2 31,372 
—13.7 4, 375 —43.0 32,903 
AS 6, 218 | —13.1 2, 569 —27.2 1,810 
Minnesota... ....- 10, 856 | —18.4 3, 025 —37.3 2, 461 
Nebraska. --......- 2, 792 | —5.6 BM —2%6.0 552 
North Dakota___. fas —32.9 | 163 | —40.5 | 359 
South Dakota__-_- 25 —22.0 | 170 —13.7 3168 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas._.._.___-. 8, 718 —21.2 2, 563 | —42.0 1,049 
ee 3, 133 —3.0; 1,628; —15.2 1, 047 
SR 15, 385 —13.1 | 8,914 | —39.8 5, 016 
Oklahoma.___-...- 6, 500 | —9.1 | 2, 989 —21.7 2,418 
Region X: | 
Louisiana. --___--- 19, 738 +3.6 6, 375 | —14.6 | 5, 091 
New Mexico... -- 2, 720 —7.7 755 | —34.5 | 416 
_ aaa 23, 216 —16.9 8, 627 | —29.5 | 6, O87 
Region XI: | | 
Arizona. - | 2, 281 —12.3 862 | —27.4 738 
Colorado. -__......- 5, 579 —25.4 1, 333 —35.7 1, 304 
SS ciSpescies 1,7 —9.8 450| —27.1 370 
Montana.......--. 2, 838 —13.6 | 789 —33.8 3548 
aS 3, 468 —2.7 | 1,083 | —43.4 552 
Wyoming.-_-....._-| 935 —27.7 231 | =—30.3 204 
Region XII: 
California. ___-_.-. 78, 816 —2.6 18, 956 —28. 1 12, 212 
PS 1, 055 —12.7 3i8 —16.5 : 
=e 3, 7: —15.8 1, 371 | —32.3 1, 107 
Washington... ....| 8, 163 —27.2 2, 466 —43.3 1, 665 
Territories: | 
ES S41 —31.2 | 173 —80.9 1, 065 
Hawaii mvocecnenne| 402) +21.8 194 | +603) 105 





1 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 

3 Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. 

1 Re nts claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
pro ns of State law. 

‘Includes some claimants whose benefit rights were based on weeks of 
a) my the method used prior to July 1, 1940. 

§ Excludes miners receiving benefits resulting from a labor dispute in 1939. 

* Data not comparable. 
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weeks after the initiation of the uniform benefit 
year in April resulted in an unusually large num- 
ber of exhaustions during August. Decreases of 
more than 30 percent were reported by 13 other 
States. Declines in several of these States fol- 
lowed relatively heavy exhaustion rates in previ- 
ous months arising from the initiation of new 
uniform benefit years in April. Of the States 
reporting more exhaustions, the exceptional in- 
crease in Utah was attributable to the expiration 
of the 8-week minimum duration periods of many 
claimants following the initiation of the uniform 
benefit year in July. In Alaska the large increase 
was due to the termination of benefit rights of 
large numbers of claimants whose benefit years 
were initiated during May-July, because of unem- 
ployment during the salmon-canning season, 
Notable increases in exhaustions were also reported 
in Hawaii, Massachusetts, and North Dakota. 
The number of claimants receiving first payments, 
for the country as a whole, exceeded claimants 
exhausting benefit rights by only 50,000, the 
smallest margin this year. In Alaska, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
and Wyoming, exhaustions were more numerous 
than first payments. 

Approximately 167,000 weeks of unemploy- 
ment were compensated by interstate payments 
in September (table 4), a decline of 17 percent 
from August and, with the exception of January, 


Chart IIl.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended January-September 
1940 
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the smallest volume compensated this year. The 
total of $1.9 million in benefit payments issued to 


Table 4.—Number of weeks of unemployment compen- 
sated and amount of benefits on interstate claims ' 
received as liable and as agent State, by States, 
September 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 28, 1940] 

















Number of weeks 
ofunemployment} Amount of benefits 
compensated on on interstate claims 
— ee ; ale interstate claims received as— 
Social ag region | sesstved Go— 
Liable Agent Liable Agent 
State State State | State 
—— - —— a — 
Total 166, 610 | 166,610 | $1,878, 399 |$1, 878, 399 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut 2, 032 2, 378 21, 880 | 27,178 
Maine | R59 | 1, 329 6, 534 15, 537 
Massachusetts 8, 361 | 4,814 93, 873 | 52, 505 
New Hampshire 1, 036 | 1, 439 9, 952 | 15, 785 
Rhode Island 1, 440 | 3, 161 16, 546 | 34, 139 
Vermont 321 594 2, 922 6, 668 
Region IT: 
New York 17, 815 9, 922 216, 072 116, 801 
Region ITT 
Delaware | 453 447 | 4, 835 4,934 
New Jersey 3, 175 | 6, 639 33, 535 78, 633 
Pennsylvania 6, 577 yA 75, 758 | 87, 675 
Region IV 
District of Columbia 1, 830 1, 636 22, RSS 16, 900 
Marvland 2, 046 | 2, 223 | 21, 204 23, 587 
North Carolina 3, 334 | 2, 448 | 19, 659 24, 345 
Virginia 2,781 | 3, 201 27, 646 29, OR7 
West Virginia 3, 036 | 1, 859 | 25, 615 20, 120 
Region V | 
Kentucky 2, 082 3, 728 16, 664 40, 418 
Michigan 7, 271 4, 464 96,200 | 49,333 
Ohio 5 611 5, 170 61,182 | 59,193 
Region VI | 
Illinois 10, 781 7, 167 | 143, 256 80, 907 
Indiana 2, 857 3, 501 33, 472 42, 878 
Wisconsin 545 | 2, 101 6, 314 26, 056 
Region VII 
Alabama 3, 400 3, 561 2h, 874 32, 572 
Florida 5, 15 4,992 58, 447 51, 054 
Georgia 3, 284 3, 846 25, 819 35, 952 
Mississippi 1, 484 2, 279 | 11, 841 20, 862 
South Carolina 1, 230 2, 024 | 10, 071 15, 218 
Tennessee 4, 289 4,472 37, 876 44, 532 
Region VIII 
lowa 1, 329 1, O42 14, 138 23, 852 
Minnesota 1, 508 2, 248 16, 271 28, 221 
Nebraska 1, 328 OSS 13, 228 11, 967 
North Dakota 359 452 3, 521 5, 676 
South Dakota 267 431 | 2, 324 5, 100 
Region IX 
Arkansas 3, 155 3, 482 25, 020 38, 856 
Kansas 1, 844 2, 460 | 18, 947 27, 814 
Missouri 3, 361 5, 428 32, 862 62, 567 
Oklahoma 3, O55 5, 040 | 31, 753 59, 788 
Region X 
Louisiana 4, 528 2,910 50, 720 28, 282 
New Mexico 2, 405 1, 2% 26, 109 13, 515 
Texas 5, 344 8, O86 52,113 06, 286 
Region XI | 
Arizona 2, 401 1, 305 27, 508 15, 649 
Colorado 2, 705 2, 348 28, 898 29, 382 
Idaho 1, 183 1, 424 13, 829 18, 224 
Montana 1, 868 R41 | 21, 840 10,713 
Utah 1, 616 1,150 | 17, 826 15, 680 
Wyoming KA 336 | 11, 943 3, 870 
Region XII 
Californi 16, 145 18, 000 235, O61 207, 494 
Nevada 702 O15 9, 453 12, 450 
Oregon 1, 278 3, 279 15, 731 43, 553 
Washington 3, 029 4, 670 38, 923 60, 679 
Territories 
Alaska 3, O87 177 41, 430 2, 228 
Hawaii 102 215 1, 126 2, 685 
Unallocated Lg en 299 





' Includes claims for partial unemployment for a number of States although 
such payments are not provided in interstate benefit-payment plan. 

? Represents claims received by Washington as liable State for which break- 
down by agent State was not reported. 
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cover such claims comprised 5.1 percent of all 
payments for the month. As in the previous 
month, New York received the largest number of 
interstate claims, 17,800, closely followed by 
California with 16,100 claims. Illinois was the 
only other State which compensated more than 
10,000 interstate claims. Only 19 States com- 
pensated more interstate claims as liable State 
than they transmitted as agent State. Alaska 
compensated more than 3,000 claims forwarded 
from other States but transmitted only about 200 
to outside jurisdictions, and Montana and Wyo- 
ming compensated more than twice as many claims 
as they transmitted to other States. In addition, 
the number of weeks compensated was substan- 
tially higher than the number of claims forwarded 
by Arizona, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Mexico, New York, and West Virginia. On the 
other hand, Wisconsin transmitted almost 4 
times as many claims for weeks of unemployment 
as it received as liable State, while Hawaii, New 
Jersey, Oregon, and Rhode Island forwarded 
between 2 and 3 times as many as they received. 
Benefit payments on interstate claims accounted 
for about 9 of every 10 weeks of total unemploy- 
ment compensated in Alaska, and for more than 
2 of every 10 weeks compensated in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming. 


Status of Funds 


Contributions collected during July-September 
1940 from employers and employees subject to 
State unemployment compensation laws totaled 
$208 million, practically the same amount as in 
the previous quarter (table 6). Relatively slight 
changes occurred in most States; only 8 showed 
increases or decreases of 10 percent or more. 
Increases over the previous quarter in the amount 
of contributions deposited were reported by 38 
States, with the sharpest gains of 98 and 54 per- 
cent occurring in Alaska and New Hampshire, 
respectively. In Alaska the increase was chiefly 
attributable to the sharp seasonal expansion in 
industrial activity, while in New Hampshire the 
gain reflected increased employment in the 
summer-resort area and collections from employ- 
ers contributing on a semiannual basis. Con- 
tributions rose between 10 and 20 percent in 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, and West Virginia, and 
a majority of the leading industrial States re- 
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ported increases. On the other hand, decreases of 
10 percent or more were reported only by Florida 
and Louisiana. 

Collections deposited in State clearing accounts 
in the July-September quarter were 1.4 percent 
lower than in the corresponding period of 1939, 
reflecting to a considerable extent the cessation 
of collections on pay rolls of interstate railroad 
workers. It should be noted that the third 
quarter of 1939 was the last in which railroad 
contributions were received, since collections in 
this quarter were based largely on second-quarter 
pay rolls. A majority of the 31 States reporting 
decreases were located west of the Mississippi, 
where pay rolls of railroads comprise a substantial 
proportion of all wages in covered employment. 
The sharpest decline, 43 percent, occurred in 
Nebraska; decreases ranging from 14 to 23 
percent were shown by Colorado, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The sharpest 
rises in collections were reported in Alabama, 
Alaska, Connecticut, Michigan, South Dakota, 
and West Virginia. 

Collections during the first 9 months of 1940 to- 
taled $641 million, an increase of 1.8 percent over 
January—September 1939 for the 39 States report- 
ing comparable data in both periods. In general, 
little variation was noted in the percentage changes 
between these periods that was not previously in- 
dicated in the comparison of the third quarters of 
both years. In addition to the loss of contribu- 
tions from railroads, the declines in contributions 
in Nebraska and Wisconsin, of 30 and 22 percent, 
respectively, reflected rate modifications resulting 
from experience-rating provisions in the State 
law. In Indiana and South Dakota, where ex- 
perience-rating provisions were effective January 
1, 1940, the average contribution rate remained at 
2.7 percent for the State as a whole; the amount 
collected, therefore, was little influenced by that 
factor. 

Benefit payments to unemployed workers during 
the third quarter of 1940 aggregated $144 million, 
a decrease of 4 percent from April-June but an 
increase of 26 percent over the corresponding 
period of 1939. Lower disbursements than in the 
previous quarter were reported by 31 States, most 
of which were concentrated in fairly well defined 
geographical areas. Decreases were general in the 
New England, Middle West, Mountain, and Pacific 
Coast areas. Declines in excess of 50 percent 
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occurred in Idaho and New Hampshire, and de- 
creases between 40 and 50 percent were shown for 
Hawaii, Minnesota, Montana, North 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wyoming. 
Of the remaining States reporting decreases, only 
3 had declines of less than 10 percent. Although 


Dakota, 


Chart IV.—Ratio of benefits paid to contributions 
collected, by States, January-September 1940 
PERCENT 
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States showing increases in benefit disbursements 
were scattered throughout the country, the great- 
est concentrations were in the Southern and Gulf 
States areas. The major expansions among the 
States in which increases occurred were reported 
by Florida, Michigan, and Utah. Payments in 
Michigan more than doubled, mainly reflecting the 
seasonal shut-down in the automobile industry; an 
increase of 73 percent in Florida resulted from 
seasonal unemployment and extension of minimum 
duration from 5 to 10 weeks; and in Utah the be- 
ginning of the uniform benefit year in July was 
largely responsible for the 51-percent increase in 
benefit payments. Other notable increases, rang- 
ing between 20 and 26 percent, were shown for 
Alaska, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In spite 
of administrative factors tending to increase pay- 
ments, the majority of the leading industrial 
States reported declines from the second quarter. 

Collections deposited and interest earned on 
accounts in the unemployment trust fund exceeded 
benefit payments by $75 million during the third 
quarter; approximately $44 million was also 
transferred from State accounts to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. These trans- 
actions resulted in a net increase of 1.8 percent in 
funds available for benefit payments to more than 
$1.7 billion at the close of September. Increases 
were reported by 32 States, with Connecticut and 
Oregon showing gains in excess of 10 percent. In 
those States west of the Mississippi which adjusted 
for railroad contributions, the amount transferred 
to the railroad unemployment insurance account 
represented, with the exception of Texas, at least 
10 percent of funds available at the end of June. 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, and New 
Mexico were the only States reporting reductions 
in excess of 10 percent. 

For all 51 jurisdictions the ratio of benefit pay- 
ments to collections during January-September 
1940 was approximately 67 cents on each dollar 
of contributions received, a slightly higher ratio 
than for the first 6 months of the year (table 7). 
Increased ratios were reported by 20 States, the 
sharpest rises occurring in Florida and Michigan 
where seasonal unemployment is usually heaviest 
during the third quarter of the year. The ratio 
of outgo to income increased in Florida from 73 
cents to $1.01, and in Michigan from 46 cents to 
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Table 5.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by States, fiscal year 1940-41 ' 
through September 


{In thousands] 





| | Fiscal year 1940-41 through September 


























Social Security Balance as | j 
Board region and | of June 30, | Balance 
State 1940 | Deposits Interest | With- | asof 
. received 4) drawals | Sept. 30, 
| 1940 
Se | 
Total_. $1, 692,210 | $209, 167 | $10, 776 | $192, 255 |$1, 719, 898 
Region I: | 
Connecticut ___-. 33, 803 | 4, 670 | 223 31,056 4 37, 640 
=r 3, 739 | 952 | 23 1, 125 | 4 3, 589 
Massachusetts 76, 186 9, 160 | 469} 12,513 | 473,302 
New Hampshire 5, 510 791 | 36 687 | * 5,650 
Rhode Island 9, 176 2, 374 | 61 1, 802 49, 809 
7 ermeat pene 2, 683 381 18 150 4 2,932 
egion II: | | 
s New York..... | 194,392 | 31, 189 1,215} 30,850 | 195,946 
egion : | 
Delaware...... | 6, 464 560 39 653 46,410 
New Jersey } 115, 117 12. 080 737 8, 353 4119, 581 
» peamayevnnia cal 113, 087 19, 924 733 | 17,375 | 4116,369 
egion ; | 
District of Co- | | } 
lumbia nail 19, 174 754 121 1, 255 418, 704 
Maryland... __-. 18,514 | 3,065 | 122 2,895 | 4 18,806 
North Carolina 21, 629 2, 472 | 137 1, 450 22, 788 
Virginia : 19,249 | 2, 448 | 121 1, 905 19, 913 
wee Virginia... 15, 783 2, 604 | 98 1, 600 16, 885 
Region V: | 
Kentucky... _--- 28, 751 2, 695 | 183 1, 350 30, 279 
Michigan 59,962 | 13,502 390 12, 900 60, 954 
: oe ehscecewes 149, 056 14, 050 949 13,819 | * 150, 236 
Region VI: } 
aaa 185, 972 16, 930 | 1,179 12, 000 192, 081 
Indiana saieaiie 39, 492 5, 309 | 260 5, 457 4 39, 604 
; Wisconsin o-+--| 53, 362 2, 757 335 3,122 | 453,332 
Region VII: | 
Alabama... | 14, 281 2, 484 4 1,450 15, 409 
Florida 14, 095 1, 490 | 85 2, 666 4 13,004 
Georgia ; 22, 359 2,050 | 142 | 1, 400 23, 151 
Mississippi 4, 268 | 690 | 27 630 4, 355 
South Carolina __| 10, 132 1, 160 | 65 | 700 | 4 10, 657 
: Tennessee cncnel 13, 969 2, 115 | a 1, 850 14, 322 
Region VIII: | | 
Iowa ‘es 16, 189 1, 890 | 103 |} 2, 97: 415, 210 
Minnesota._____! 23, 663 2, 856 | 151 | 4, 167 4 22, 503 
Nebraska. _. 10, 393 590 | 65 1, 824 49, 224 
North Dakota 2, 384 220 15 103 2, 516 
South Dakota 3, 109 263 | 20 446 42,946 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas_.......| 7, 100 790 44 | S40 7,004 
Kansas nso 14, 811 1, 168 95 | 2, 801 4 13, 273 
Missouri. ......- 55, 575 5, 160 360 | 2, 000 59, 095 
7 Oklahoma... 16, 105 1, 530 103 | 950 16, 788 
egion X: 
Louisiana... _.-..} 18, 411 2, 178 115 | 2, 125 18, 579 
New Mexico. . 2, 838 355 18 | 792; 42,419 
_ 51, 491 5, 390 329 6,827 | 450,383 
Region XI: | | 
Arizona. ..... 2, 985 529 20 | 315 3, 219 
Colorado -. 10, 788 1, 106 67 | 2, 538 49, 423 
7” eee 2, 551 | 483 17 | 584) 42,467 
Montana....--..| 5, 742 700 37 1,403 | 45,076 
) ee 3, 790 736 25 | 830 | 43,721 
Wyoming... 2, 377 290 15 | 210 | 2, 472 
Region XII: Ps ite +a | = 
California. _---. 153, 752 18, 990 981 16,600 | 157,123 
Nevada. ...... | 1,474 232 u 200 | 1, 515 
i sccnel 8, 175 1, 700 56 575 | 9, 356 
- Washington 21, 644 2, 705 139 1,900 | 22, 588 
erritories: | 
ADEB.. «<0 984 172 6 180 982 
RE - 5, 674 478 36 | 60 | 6, 128 





1 Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, 1936. Reduced contribution rates resulting from experience 
rating are in effect in Indiana, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
Employee contributions on wages earned are also required by Alabama, 
California, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 

1 Interest is received at end of each quarter of fiscal year, 

3 See table 6, footnote 11. 

4 Adjusted for transfer to railroad unemployment insurance account. See 
table 9, footnote 12. 

Source: U.S. Treasury Department, Office ofthe Commissioner of Accounts 
and Deposits. 
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Table 6.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, 
and benefits paid, by States, for specified periods through September 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Oct. 28, 1940] 
[Amounts In thousands] 


































































































Funds available for 
benefits as of Collections ¢ Benefits paid * 
Sept. 30, 1940 
| | Se 
Cumulative through | July-September | | July-September 
Social Security | Month and year September 1940 § 1940 1940 
region and | benefits first Percent- a ie __losteher 00 
State payable age October Percent Cumulative 1939- | Pesesnt. 
change | - 1939- through a 
Amount! | age " Sep- age 
ot Collec | Gotlec. hog | change — tember change 
1900 ;” | tions and ‘io Amount! from 1940 |Amount! from 
I interest ¢ ms April- April- 
| June June 
1940 | 1940 
] 
se — NN) Eee —_—_—— — 
ES Se $1, 737, 698 +1.8 |$3, 035, 108 |$2, 941,971 | $852, 349 | 7, 982 | *+0.7 [1° $1, 251,647 |$512, 609 |$144, 144 —4.0 
Region I: 
Connecticut._..| January 1938._..| ™ 37,799 +10.9 60, 453 58,777 | 18,358 4, 651 +3.5 21, 865 5, 358 1, 148 —2.9 
Maine. _______. ee” ES 19 3, 642 =té 14, 228 13,981 | 4,078 94), 1.8) 10, 330 3, 366 851 —29.6 
Nissmnchousstte. ve eee) | —3.2 148, 546 143, 971 38, 712 9, 156 | —2.2 72, 269 | 30, 065 9, 726 | +,2 
New Hampshire |.....do..........| 125, 852 +3.0 12, 229 11,859 | 2,876 776 | +53.7 6, 149 2, 260 | 415} —59.0 
Rhode Island !3_|.....do..........| 12.9, 964 44.4 32, 217 31,578 | 9.805 | 2,377 | qs) 22.101} 8162} 1,868| —47.2 
Vermont... ___ a aera 12 2,950 +9.1 5, 444 5, 281 1, 324 | 379 | +5.4 2, 167 883 150 —48.2 
Region IT: | | 
ee ee 197, 157 +.6] 445,503 | 433,823 | 129,137 | 31, 167 —6.5 248,346 | 96,249 | 31, 218 +81 
Region IIT: | 
Delaware... ___. January 1939 12 6, 468 =~,6 8, 346 8, 052 2, 400 563 —2.8 1, 418 R45 177 —21.4 
New Jersey 3___|.....do___.____.| 12 120, 769 +4.3 152, 753 147, 201 47,71 12, 109 +2.3 28,232 | 15, 864 4, 071 —15.9 | 
Ree ennsyivania. January 1938 12 118, 815 +3.4 287, 858 281, 316 82,873 | 19,941 +1.0 163,669 | 45,187 | 11,443 ~17.3 
District of Co- 
lumbia___...__|.....do- ----| 1218, 831 —25 24, 218 23, 249 5, 865 652 (sy 4,596 | 1,777 465 +.3 
Maryland. ... do. ----| 12 18,890 +1.0 41, 590 40,655 | 12,427| 3,059 43.7 21,505] 6,602] 1,805| —180 
North Carolina --.do. sii 23, 250 +6.0 39, 624 38, 557 11, 244 2, 645 —3.4 16, 374 4, 349 1, 467 +86 
Virginia. _____ <a “See +3.9 35, 118 34, 103 9.820] 2.444 +5.6 15.073 | 5,676] 1,808 | 44.2 
Bate e: Virginia of “Taisceeaam 17, 985 +8.6 37, 497 36, 749 10,479 | 2, 687 +14.6 19,512 | 3,811 1,357 | +25.7 
| 
Kentucky 3____| January 1939 |} 30,539) +5.5 39, 133 37, 644 10, 680 2,677; +5.5 8, 593 4, 366 1, 268 —&.5 
Michigan. ____| July 1938 --| 61,756/ 41.2] 162,904) 159,286 / 49.109] 12,997 | +.3 101,238 | 20,409] 12,665 | +1191 
R hilo ------ January 1939 12 150, 683 | +.9 | 202,842 | 194,901 | 58,012 | 14,051 | +.5 44,495 | 25,788 | 5,951 —22.8 
Illinois... _. July 1939__ oa 193, 474 | +3.3 246, 155 237, 243 69,632 | 16,893 +.7 52,681 | 45.154] 11,830 —11.5 
Indiana -..| April 1938. 12 39, 911 +.3 77, 314 74.915 | 21,045) 5,312 +1.4 34,545 | 9.615 | 2,590 —5.2 
Wisconsin #____| July 1936_. --| 12.53, 610 | —.1 74, 390 70, 699 12, 341 2,7 +2.4 1¢ 18, 909 4, 517 1, 261 +20. € 
Region VII: 
Alabama _____| January 1938 15, 557 42.7 31, 750 30,985 | 9,444 2, 395 +3.2 16, 193 4,617 1, 371 +6.3 
Florida... _. January 1939. ..| 213,211 | -—7.3 21, 851 21, 141 6.419} 1,499) -10.0 8.474) 6.110) 2446) +730 
Georgia er 24,123) 43.5 / 30,989) 20.905| 62) 2134 +.5 6,861} 4,358) 1,450| +192 
Mississippi __ ....| April 1938 4, 403 +1.4 9, 058 8, 793 2, 557 632 +6.5 4, 655 2. 076 599 +11.8 
South Carolina | July 1938 - 12 10, 757 +5.0 16, 152 15, 540 4, 545 1, 160 +3.2 4, 704 2, 402 717 +9.3 
Tennessee______| January 1938__ 14, 565 | +2.3 30, 305 29, 515 8, 410 2, 063 +4.0 15, 741 6, 059 1, 820 +3.2 
Region VIII 
Towa... ________ | July 1938__ , 12 15, 260 —5.9 28, 55 27, 699 7,729 1.8 +1.8 11, 194 3, 996 813 —16.4 
Minnesota___. January 1938 __.| 1222 620 —4.9 48, 917 7, 505 12, 956 2, 827 —.4 23. 780 0, 247 1, 631 —45.2 
Nebraska___ January 1939_...| 129, 276 —11.0 13, 543 13, 034 3, 006 587 +5.6 2, 803 1, 745 334 — 26.5 
North Dakota |... do... ____. 2, 543 +5.3 3, 611 3, 484 853 216 +8.6 1, 067 613 103 —48.1 
South Dakota - GB. ..ccc.-co] WEG! —4.9 4, 022 3, 859 1,129 261 7.4 702 389 75 —29.4 
Region Ix: | 
Arkansas ___ i iactcaceel 7, 205 | —4| 11,541 11, 163 3, 339 778 —2.5 4,335 | 2,879 | 851 —17.7 
Kansas... ____ ...do..........| 913.316 | —-10.4 19, 657 18, 906 4, 647 1, 158 +6.3 3, 916 2,011 373 —25.3 
Missouri_____- Y “oo --| 59,308 +5.9 70, 470 67, 904 19, 497 4, 775 —.4 11,162 | 7,043 1, 832 —3.4 
eeotighoms... Ke ielll December 1938..| 16,907 | +4.7 24, 206 23, 261 6, 320 1, 509 +1.3 7, 299 3, 759 | 851 —11.2 
o | 
Louisiana 13 ¢ __| January 1938 19, 274 | +16) 34, 420 33, 411 9, 577 2,173 —11.0 15, 146 6,249 | 1,976 +18.4 
New Mexico._..| December 1938__.| 292.446 | -14.3 5,072 4, 896 1, 380 353 +4.4 2, 17 | 1, 196 | 327 +15.9 
Texas. ___| January 1938__ 12 50,629; -—2.2) 82,927 80, 164 21, 658 5, 300 +1.1 28,070 | 10,348 | 2,657 +4.3 
Region XI: | 
Arizona__._____. .do_. ae 3, 244 +6.8 7, 706 7,532} 2,004 525 | +20 4,462 | 1,357 | 339 +5.0 
Colorado_______. January 1939. 129, 453 —12.6 17, 939 17,278 | 4,711 1, 006 —1.4 6,958 | 4, 05: 90% —21.4 
Idaho -2""] September 1938| 92528| —27 7104 | 6.903) 1.933 480 |  +19.0 | 4.268 | 1,901 2n9 | —83.5 
Montana______.| July 1939 _____ 19 5, 313 —13.0 9, 749 | 9,431 | 2,641 7 +6.9 | 3,303 | 3,122] 438 —48.1 
Utah __....___.| January 1938 12 3, 710 —3.7 9, 546 | 9, 329 2, 682 681 +9.3 5,427 | 1, 567 438 +50. 8 
had gn ....--| January 1939___ | 2, 542 +4.4 4, 749 4, 601 1, 191 282 7.5 | 2, 207 | 1, 252 | 189 41.5 
on 
California '3_____ January 1938 159, 145 +3.3 271, 440 262, 569 76,418 | 19,010 +7.2 | 112,205 | 50,812 | 14,945 —16.0 
Nevada .______- January 1939__. 1, 548 +3.6 3, 231 3, 134 910 | 239 +12.8 | 1,683 | 1,078 195 32. 2 
Oregon. __...... January 1938__ 9, 417 +12.8 22, 862 22, 324 6,503 | 1, 683 +13.5 | 13, 445 4,118 666 —43.2 
Washington --.| January 1939__. 22, 87 +5.2 36, 723 35.496 | 10,628 | 2,604 | +7.6 13,847 | 9,076 1, 697 — 33.0 
Territories: | 
EES a en 1, 006 —1.0 1, 816 1, 764 | 587 160 | +97.5 810 532 177 +24. 3 
is  eReDS| Er eed 6, 187 +7.8 6, 695 6, 445 1, 920 454) +5.5 | 509 341 43 —49.9 
! Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in ths Ny § Not adjusted for transfer to railroad unemployment insurance account 
ment trust fund, which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury during July-September 1940. 
in last month of each quarter. ‘ Represents contributions plus penalties and interest from employers and 


1 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, contributions from employees. Figures are adjusted for refunds of contribu- 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account main- tions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer contributions of 
tained in the U. 8. Treasury. 2.7 percent of taxable wages are collected in all States except Michigan, where 
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The sharpest declines, on the other 


64 cents. 
hand, were shown by Alaska, Idaho, Montana, 


Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and Wyoming, where employment usually 
expands during the summer months. In New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, and Vermont, the 
ratio had declined to 90 cents or less, in contrast to 
the January—June period when each had disbursed 
more than was collected. In addition to Florida, 
benefit payments during January—September ex- 
ceeded collections in Alaska, Arkansas, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, and Wyoming; the highest 
ratio was shown in Alaska where $1.34 in benefits 
was disbursed for each dollar of contribution. The 
lowest ratios of benefits to contributions were 
shown for Connecticut, Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Missouri, New Jersey, and 
South Dakota; each issued less than 40 cents in 
benefit payments for each dollar of contributions. 


Placement Activities 


In spite of the fewer number of working days 
than in August, complete placements increased 6.6 


rate is 3 percent. Beginning Jan. 1, 1940, employers subject to Kentucky 
law but not to Federal unemployment tax are required to contribute an addi- 
tional 0.3 percent for administrative purposes. Reduced contribution rates 
resulting from experience rating are in effect in Indiana, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. See footnote 13 for States collecting employee 
contributions 

‘Includes refund of $40,562,000 by Federal Government to 13 States 
Alaska, and Hawaii collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title 1X of the Social 
Security Act. Also includes collections from railroad employers through 
June 30, 1939 
P ‘ _—— represents earnings of State accounts in unemployment trust 
und. 

? Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

* Includes benefits paid to railroad workers through June 30, 1939. 

*Excludes District of Columbia; see footnote 15. 

© Includes $2,147,000 in benefits paid in Wisconsin prior to Jan. 1, 1938- 

'!' Under provision of Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
preliminary and liquidating amount were transferred to railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account and withheld by the Social Security Board. State 
was permitted to withdraw from unemployment compensation funds 
amounts necessary for administrative purposes up to amount so withheld. 
Full amount of $789,000, due railroad unemployment insurance account, 
has been withheld 

? Adjusted for transfer to railroad unemployment insurance account: 
Colorado, $1,528,000; Delaware, $461,000; District of Columbia, $790,000: 
Florida, $166,000; Idaho, $308,000; Indiana, $2,857,000; Iowa, $2,122,000; 
Kansas, $2,425,000; Maine, $255,000; Maryland, $1,195,000; Massachusetts, 
$2,313,000; Minnesota, $2,517,000; Montana, $1,062,000; Nebraska, $1,464,000; 
New Hampshire, $227,000; New Jersey, $3,753,000; New Mexico, $452,000; 
Ohio, $7,664,000; Pennsylvania, $5,375,000; Rhode Island, $152,000; South 
Carolina, $691,000; South Dakota, $359,000; Texas, $4,227,000; Utah, $410,000; 
Vermont, $327,000; Wisconsin, $1,871,000. 

'? Employee contributions of 1.5 percent of taxable wages are collected in 
Rhode Island; 1 percent in Alabama, California, Kentucky, and New Jersey. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

" Data not comparable, because of change from monthly to quarterly 

contribution basis July 1, 1940. 

% Contributions are collected on monthly basis in Louisiana, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. All other 
States collect, either wholly or in part, on quarterly basis. 
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Table 7.—Ratio of benefits to collections' for specified 
periods through September 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies,’ corrected to Sept. 25, 1940] 


























Ratio (percent) of— 
Month 
Social Security | and year | Benefits pee pues a. & 
Board region and | benefits | to collec- tions tions | to cumu- 
State first tions October since lative ‘ 
payable | January- 1939- benefits | collee- ' 
Pepto | Septem-| first | tionsand! 
“ ber 1940 | payable | interest # 
, ee, He eee 66. 6 60.1 465.5 41.2 
Region I: 
Connecticut... .. Jan. 1938 31.8 29.2 50.1 36. 2 
eee ens axe 92.0 82.5 100.6 72.6 
Massachusetts __|...do-__--- 87.9 77.7 70.3 48.6 
New Hampshire_|...do- - ---- 90.0 78.6 80. 2 50.3 
Rhode Island. .|...do------ 95.3 83. 2 93.0 68. 6 
Vermont.._____. 7 “ees 81.7 66.7 55.8 39.8 
Region II: 
New York-~___- aes 84.7 74.5 73.7 55.7 
Region III: 
Delaware. __.__- Jan. 1939 39.0 35.2 33.8 17.0 
New Jersey __... " _ ee 36.8 33.2 34.4 18.5 
Pennsylvania...| Jan. 1938 59. 4 54.5 77.3 56.8 
Region IV: 
District of Co- 
lumbia_______- ee 34.6 30.3 26.3 19.0 
Maryland... _...|...do._-_..-. 59.5 53.1 67.8 61.7 
North Carolina.|...do-.--..- 45.1 38.7 55.9 41.3 
SAR, SE 66.5 57.8 58.4 42.9 
West Virginia. ..|...do-__... 41.7 36.4 73.2 52.0 
Region V: 
Kentucky___.. _| Jan. 1939 46.4 40.9 44.9 22.0 
Michigan._.....| July 1938 63.6 59.9 104. 4 62.1 
Ohio............| Jan. 1939 47.4 44.4 44.8 21.9 
Region VI: 
Iilinois..........| July 1939 67.8 64.8 60.9 21.4 
Indiana_.._.....| Apr. 1938 50. 6 45.7 71.5 44.7 
Wisconsin.......| July 1936 46.1 36. 6 442.9 25.4 
Region VII: 
Alabama._......| Jan. 1938 52.3 48.9 72.8 51.0 
. ——aaa Jan. 1939 100. 5 95. 2 74.1 38.8 
Georgia... ...... pS 54.6 50.2 46.8 22.1 
Mississippi Apr. 1938 93.4 81.2 78.6 51.4 
South Carolina. | July 1938 57.2 52.8 50.1 29.1 
Tennessee.______| Jan. 1938 78.9 72.0 72.1 61.9 
Region VIIT: | 
Iowa ......-| July 1938 58.6 51.7 62.5 39.2 
Minnesota. ....- | Jan. 1938 85. 0 71.4 66. 4 48.6 
Nebraska. ...... Jan. 1939 69.9 58.0 46.2 20.7 
North Dakota__.|...do ‘ 82.7 71.9 65.9 29.6 
South Dakota ..do- 38.3 34.4 36. 4 17.4 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas.......- = = 100, 2 86. 2 72.9 37.6 
Kansas__...___. _ = 46.9 43.3 43.9 19.9 
Missouri... .__. do. 38.5 36.1 32.5 15,8 
Oklahoma.......| Dec. 1938 63.3 59.5 67.2 30. 2 
Region X: 
Louisiana. . | Jan. 1938 | 73.0 65. 2 58.6 44.0 
New Mexico Dec. 1938 89.8 86.6 87.6 42.8 
,, —ae Jan. 1938 49.0 47.8 46.3 33.8 
Region XI: 
Arizona. ....-.. do | 64.9 64.8 80. 5 57.9 
Colorado.._. Jan. 1939 | 99. 4 | 86.0 81.4 38.8 
Idaho. _... Sept. 1938 | 121.1 98. 4 108. 2 60.1 
Montana July 1939 | 131.8 118, 2 101.1 34.7 
Utah Jan. 1938 | 62.9 58.4 79.8 56.8 
Wyoming.......| Jan. 1939 124.5 105. 1 98. 4 46.5 
Region XIl: 
California. .... Jan. 1938 88, 2 78.3 57.2 41.4 
Nevada........ Jan. 1989; 126.3} 185 103. 0 52.1 
Oregon..___. “-2| Jan. 1988| 71.2| 683 81.2 58.8 
Washington.....| Jan. 1939 | 96.3 | 85. 4 81.8 37.7 
Territories: | 
C= do : 133.9 90.7 91.0 44.6 
a do. 15.9 17.8 15.7 7.6 











1 See table 9, footnote 3. 

2 See table 9, footnote 1. 

* Comparisons between States are valid only for those States which initiated 
benefit payments at the same time. 

‘ Ratio for Wisconsin computed on basis of collections and benefits paid 
since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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percent in September to 353,000 (table 8), prac- 
tically the same volume as in September 1939. 
The volume of private placements was 1 percent 
lower than in October 1939, when the all-time high 
for such placements was established. If, however, 
adjustment were made for the fewer number of 
working days in September, the volume of place- 
ments this month would represent a new record. 
More than 162,000 or 53 percent of all private 
placements were expected to last a month or 
longer, practically the same proportion as in the 
preceding month. Increases in private place- 
ments for September were reported by 36 States, 
with August volumes more than doubled in New 
Mexico and South Carolina, and gains of 75 and 
61 percent in Arizona and North Carolina, re- 
spectively. The gains in Arizona and New Mexico 
were largely attributable to sharp increases in 
agricultural placements, and in North and South 
Carolina the increases mainly reflected seasonal 
industrial expansion. Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island reported expansions ranging 
between 30 and 40 percent, and several other 
leading industrial States showed significant in- 
creases. Only 9 States reported decreases in 
excess of 10 percent. 

Public employment offices filled 2.3 million jobs 
in private employment in the first 9 months of 
Chart V.—Placements of men and women by public 


employment offices, January 1938September 1940 
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tOver 97 percent of public placements are of men. 


1940, a gain of 21 percent over the corresponding 
period of 1939. Higher volumes of placements 
were reported in all but eight States, and only 
two of these showed substantial declines. 

Jobs filled in public and governmental work 
during September totaled 47,000, a decline of 6.1 
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percent from August and 29 percent from Septem- 
ber 1939. Reflecting curtailment in construction 
activities on public works and relief projects, 
public placements during January-September 1940 
totaled 339,000, only half the volume of such 
placements for the same period of last year. 


Chart VI.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, 
January 1938-September 1940 
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Supplementary placements increased 65 percent 
in September to 275,000. Nearly 257,000 or 
93 percent of these placements were in agricultural 
jobs (table 9). More than 169,000 or 62 percent 
of all supplementary placements were made by 
Texas. Fairly large volumes, ranging from 16,000 
to 20,000, were reported for Arkansas, California, 
Oregon, and Tennessee. 

The number of workers applying for jobs during 
September decreased 5.2 percent to 1.2 million. 
This decline followed that of the previous month, 
with the result that applications reached the lowest 
level for any month since July 1939. Decreases 
were reported by 30 States, with declines ranging 
between 25 and 37 percent in Ohio, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. Only 11 States reported in- 
creases of 10 percent or more. The number of job 
seekers registered for work at the end of September 
declined 5.7 percent to 4.9 million as a result of 
increased placements and fewer applications for 
work, as well as the removal from active files 
of names of persons who failed to indicate during 
the month that they were actively seeking work. 
Decreases were reported in 40 States, with reduc- 
tions of 17 or 18 percent in Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, and Wyoming and of 10 to 15 percent in 
California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Missouri, South 
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Table 8.—Placement activities of public employment services for all registrants, by States, September 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 22, 1940} 





















































Complete placements Applications 
} received 
| Private 
=e ee | 
| i 
red . Supple- Active 
Social Security Board region ——  . | ome” mber | mental file as of 
and State B place- Percent- Sept. 38, 
a ee ‘eccemeon ante  hlic | ments age 1 
Total | Regular | nen Public Number | change 
Total (over 1 | y tony from 
August |Septem-| ™onth) Total | ,,from — 
1940 | ber 1939 . | January- | 
| | | September | 
| 1989 
a mee ad eee oe, - pees yeas: fas 
Total 352, 578 | 305, 245 +8.9 1+5.9 162, 396 | 2, 204, 276 | 73+421.4 47, 333 | 275,342 | 1, 206, 808 —5.2 | 4,913, 505 
Region I : | | | | 
Connecticut 7, 243 5,908 | +35.8| +41.0 4,092 | 38,090 +29.4 | 1,245 44 18, 213 +4. 2 | ; 
Maine 2, 273 1,703 | —23.2|) +20.8| 1,278] 14,674 | +14.5| 57 15 9,265| +14.7| 27,112 
Massachusetts 4, 966 4,310 | +15.0| +47.6| 2,829 29, 656 +55. 7 656 35 31, 903 —5.6 | , 643 
New Hampshire 2, 134 1, 649 —6.2 +18.0 | 1, 190 | 14, 020 +6. 2 485 184 6, 848 +5.7 | 16, 888 
Rhode Island 1, 055 aK +-38.3 +18. 7 | 658 | 5, 999 —8.6 | 66 21 9, 262 +7. 2 | 39, 704 
, venmgent 1,079 986 | +16.8 —34.4 393 | 7, Bl +4.6 93 9 2, 241 +24. 3 | 11, 709 
Region | 
' ny a 35, 444 34, 154 +12.9 +68.1 | 17, 400 | 219, 422 +-57.9 1, 290 607 153, 085 +13. 2 503, 948 
Region | | | j 
Delaware 1, 329 | 1,172 +19. 5 —21.7 | 621 | 8, 862 | —3.2 | 157 148 3, 337 +12.8 9, 222 
New Jersey 11,494 | 11,198 | +31.7 +4.7 6,861 | 79,342 +14.6| 206 119 40, 053 +9.6 | 224, 586 
; poner ania 13, 883 11, 715 +19.8 +43, 2 8, 123 89, 006 +45. 5 | 2, 168 784 104, 066 —12.0 345, 166 
Region | | 
District of Columbia 4, 185 3, 999 +11.2 +16.4 1, 878 30, 391 +13. 4 186 1 11, 814 —4.0 26, 543 
Maryland 4, 203 3, 682 | +3.1 + 23.0 2, 138 | 29, 739 | +35. 1 | 611 3 18, 580 +.4 | 60, 182 
North Carolina 10, 325 | 8,725 | +60.6 +32. 6 6, 183 | 46, 750 | +2.4 1, 600 3, 214 28, 213 +14.9 92, 338 
Virginia 8, 642 7, 659 24.5 +50.8 5, 674 | 41, 274 | +25.8 9&3 277 17, 334 +.5 | 47, 988 
West Virginia 2, 691 2, 388 -2| —22.2] 1, 290 | 20, 370 +.7 | 303 141 | 15, 680 —14.7 | 65, 931 
Region V | | | 
Kentucky 2, 762 2,206 | +27.4 —4.7| 1,140 19, 251 | +44.1| 556 132} 15, 339 —15.7 | 85,107 
Michigan 13, 022 11, 196 | +4.0 +4.9 6, 826 87, 159 +20. 6 1, 826 45 | 51, 594 —19.8 218, 051 
; Ohio 18,273 | 17,195 +21.7 +17.3 10, 179 123, 917 | +40.4 1, 078 579 | 67, 316 —37.4 363, 428 
Region VI | | 
Illinois 14, 303 14, 142 +8. 7 +14.2 7,007 114, 821 | +20.1 | 161 616 54, 305 —.4 188, 973 
Indiana 9, 125 8, 794 4+21.2 = 5, 392 | 65, 513 | +10.3 331} 1,300 37, 416 —4.4 | 133, 696 
Wisconsin 7.721 7,174 44.2 4+-5.5 | 4, 066 53, 411 +13.0 547 | 612 | 29, 104 +12.0 93, 077 
Region VII | 
Alabama 4, 25 3, 649 4+-13.1 —12.2 2, 376 | 34, 584 | +23.3 556 380 | 21, 179 —7.2 | 100, 500 
Florida 4,304 2, 604 +11.3 +52. 2 | 1,904 | 20, 809 | 2 +116.4 1, 700 173 18, 215 +16.3 65, 111 
Georgia &, 530 6, 500 —32.6 | —8.7 3, 581 62, 049 | +58. 1 1, 940 232 | 20, 503 —15.0 153, 072 
Mississippi 4,912} 2,57! +-18.6 —.6 1, 751 | 18, 537 +15.1 2, 337 | 295 | 21, 942 +13.4 69, 883 
South Carolina 3, 839 2,049 | +104.2 +36.6 2, 143 | 15, 819 | +46. 2 890 29 8, 817 —4.1 ) 47,822 
; Tennesses 4, 371 4, 851 +6.4 —4.4 3, 025 39, 605 | +26.0 | 520 | 19, 054 11, 359 — 18.0 | 98, 555 
tegion VIII | | 
lowa 7,429 5,812 +21.6 —7.2 | 2,311 | 44, 952 —1,.2 | 1,617 532 | 14, 475 —11.1 4, 
Minnesota 7,372 6, 458 | —4.2|) +10.7 | 2, 883 47, 508 +20.2 914 411 | 16, 891 —14.4 119, 497 
Nebraska 3, 357 2,049 +273.0 +11.7 063 14, 333 +20.7 | 1,308 76 | 8, 835 —14.8 41, 
North Dakota 7, 048 6, 483 —3a.8 +75.4 1,114 | 30, 026 | +21.5 565 | 47 | 8, 287 —34.7 23, 199 
South Dakota 2, 062 1, 247 —15.4 () 479 9, 059 $43.5 815 121 3,267 | —25.2 21, 506 
Region IX | 
Arkansas 3, 920 3, 448 +27.1 | —31.1 | 1,467 | 36, 244 +9.4 472 | 19, 660 | 10, 812 +15.9 | 35, 372 
Kansas 5, 367 4, 189 +29. 7 +59, 2 1, 452 | 29, 170 +73.9 1, 178 238 | 14, 374 —13.2 | 56, 534 
Missour 8, 941 7,733 46.1] —13.3 4,431 | 62,482 +48.9 | 1, 208 5,367 | 33,747 —17.2 157, 045 
Oklahoma 6, 033 4, 453 +25.9 — 20.6 1,193 39, 441 +18.3 1, 581 2, 283 | 15, 342 —4.4 66, 259 
Region X | | | 
Louisiana 3, 387 3, 185 +21.7 —26.7 2, 204 | 27,175 — 27.4 | 202 475 23, 149 | +15.0 97, 299 
New Mexico 2, 453 2, 151 +147.2 —61.2 876 | 9, 115 | —30. 2 | 302 1, 245 3, 326 —.1 33, 193 
Texas 27, 600 23, 303 +1.2 +2.1 8, 063 224, 974 +10.1 4,387 | 169, 476 46, 112 —10.8 213, 949 
Region XI 
Arizona 2, 625 2,314 +74. 6 — 2.6 1, 509 20, 545 +44.8 311 3, 253 6, 241 +2.4 18, 871 
Colorad 7, 791 7, 377 —6.2 +15.2 1, 901 43, 933 +28. 4 414 1,114 14,636 | +10.0 51, 223 
Idaho 2,411 2, 078 —13.2 —&.9 890 19, 136 +18.9 333 962 5,790 | —13.8 13, 413 
Montana 2. 401 1, 648 429 +-61.4 | 1,015 11, 749 +62. 2 753 560 4, 201 —12.6 16, 784 
Utah 1,414 1, 003 —15.1 —42.4 196 10, 200 +4 411 387 6, 652 —10.6 21, 575 
W yoming 1, 116 633 —6.6 —20.9 293 4, 544 —6.2 483 50 2, 691 | —15.9 4, 939 
Region XII 
Califorr %, 208 24, 403 +3.0 —1.3 12, 790 165, 557 —.2 3, 805 15, 952 90, 895 +7.2 391, 447 
Nevada 926 818 — 24.6 —14.3 415 &, 662 +18.9 108 144 2,652; —19.1 5, 618 
Oregor 5, 732 4, 542 +9.1 —35.3 2, 369 35, 645 —4.4 1, 190 17, 886 16, 796 —4.4 28, 003 
Was! 5. 681 4.771 —3.0 — 55.1 2, 349 62, 663 +19.8 910 5, 979 27, 500 +1.0 91, 676 
Territoric 
Alaska 635 299 —27.1 +32. 3 101 2, 275 +58, 2 336 12 1,016 —6.6 1,034 
Haw 1, ORF 507 —18.8 +46. 5 144 4, 407 +115.3 579 13 2, 138 +6.0 7, 433 
Excludes § Dakota, because State agency suspended operations in 3 August-September of 1939 and 1940 excluded for South Dakota, because 
Augu ‘ her 1939 State agency suspended operations in August-September 1939. 
? January-F*« ry of 1939 and 1940 excluded for Florida, because private 
placeme ‘ irgely suspended in January-February 1939. 
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Dakota, and Virginia. Only 1 State, Louisiana, 
reported an increase of more than 10 percent. 

Of the total placements completed by public em- 
ployment offices during September, 211,000 jobs 
were filled by men and 142,000 by women (table 


Table 9.—Agricultural placements, by States, Sep- 
tember 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 22, 1940] 





| Complete place- | Supplemental place- 
ments 


























ments 
Social Security Board 
region and State Total Percent- Percent- 
Num- dais Num- age 
ber from ber from 
August August 
ES 292, 104 | 35, 264 —3.3 256, 840 +81.0 
Region I: 
Connecticut......... 250 250 | +127.3 0 () 
Di inenkeepoaceses 93 89 —32.6 4 (‘) 
Massachusetts __.._. 99 96 +6.7 3 (‘) 
New Hampshire... 76 72 () 4 () 
Rhode ae tedaba a 0 0 () 0 (') 
Vermont... -........-. 144 144 (‘) 0 () 
ion II: 
a ® ie po cenenene 1,400 1, 395 +31.7 5 (‘) 
Delaware._.._....__- 5 3 «) 2 () 
New ae .- UONEEES 166 166 sae 5 0 & 
Pennsylvania. -_-.--.. 236 278 180.8 8 1) 
Region IV: 
District of Colum- 

7 0 0 (*) 0 (‘) 
Maryland_____._..--. 259 +172.6 0 (‘) 
North Carolina___... 2, 782 347 +20. 1 2, 435 (3) 

Saas 113 113 —48.4 0 (‘) 
West Virginia_-_--._- 67 67 +34.0 0 (4) 
Kentucky........... 92 80 () 12 (1) 
Michigan. -.......-- 652 643 —30.6 4 () 
Region Vi Sethbnotwesaus 4 924 +134. 5 40 (‘) 
 chitbbosdacaes 897 890 +75.5 7 (‘) 
eS 343 341 +179.5 2 () 
a heatindben 809 757 +19 52 () 
Alabama............ 879 669 () 210 (‘) 
Florida........ 13 13 (') (') 
ata alata 1,111 gas —32.6 113 (‘) 
“ppl i scdimacion 949 O41 +134. 1 s () 
South Carolina__.._- 238 230 (') 8 () 
T —— 19, 039 227 +158. 0 18, 812 () 
SE ae 1,045 993 +34.9 52 () 
Minnesota. -......... 1, 984 1, 845 —25.0 139 —74.8 
Nebraska... ........ 222 208 +65. 1 14 (‘) 
North Dakota__. 4,804 | 4,802 —47.8 2 () 
South Dakota__--_-.-_- 316 232 —57.0 B4 —4.5 
Region IX 
Arkansas............ 20, 844 1,319 +52.7 19, 525 +8111 
EE 430 418 +69. 9 1 1) 
Missouri. ........... 5, 922 853 +2124 5, 069 () 
—— queses 3, 768 1, 638 +144, 1 2, 130 +234. 4 
a 335 (') 310 (‘) 
New Mexico. -.-.....- 2, 674 1, 458 +840. 6 1, 216 () 
I, acctduenciesce 168, 303 1 —46.4 168, 092 +53. 8 
Region XI: 

a 4, 163 1, 006 +312.3 3, 157 +331.3 
Colorado............ 5,330 | 4, —17.4 1,075 —55.5 
TT 1, 581 745 —26.8 836 +8.0 
Montana....-.....-.- 915 522 —14.6 393 +26.4 

a 561 178 —45.4 383, =+455.1 
Wreme i saceniscitlcerteini 183 175 —33.2 s () 
California._........-. 14, 741 2, 837 —2.4 11, 904 +64. 5 
Nevada.......-. man 109 83 —63.4 26 (‘) 
| 16, 613 419; —19.9 16, 194 +37.8 
Washington......... 5,521 | 1,086; —28.2 4, 485 —12.5 

Territories: 
a 12 (‘) 0 (‘) 
a 2 | 2} @ 0; 





1 Not computed, because less than 50 placements were made in either 
1 Increase of over 1,000 percent. 
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10). Placements of men in private employment 
totaled 165,000, an increase of 7.5 percent over 
August but practically no change from September 
1939, while private placements of women totaled 
140,000, a gain of 11 percent over August and 13 
percent over the corresponding month a year ago. 
More than half the jobs in private employment 
were filled by men, approximately the same pro- 
portion as in the preceding 5 months. Partly 
because of the relatively large number of agri- 
cultural placements made during September, how- 
ever, the proportion of male placements in jobs 
expected to last less than 1 month was greater 
than that shown for women. Almost 52 percent 
of male placements were in jobs with duration of 
less than a month, in contrast to only 41 percent 
for women. As in previous months, the greater 
bulk of public and governmental jobs were filled 
by men; women were placed in only 1,500 or 3 
percent of the public jobs. Relative increases in 
private placements over the period January—Sep- 
tember 1939 were practically the same for both 
men and women. 

Male job seekers filed 828,000 applications for 
work during September, a decline of 8.2 percent 
from the previous month, whereas the number of 
female applicants increased 2.0 percent over Au- 
gust to 378,000. The active file of male regis- 
trants declined 6.1 percent from August to 3.5 
million, the smallest volume since November 
1937. The active file of women registrants 
totaled 1.4 million, a decline of 4.7 percent from 
August and the lowest figure since March 1940. 


Allowances and Disallowances 


The volume of dispositions declined 36 percent 
in July-September following an expansion in the 
preceding quarter when new uniform benefit years 
were initiated in several of the large industrial 
States (table 11). Benefit claims of more than 1.6 
million workers were ruled upon by the initial 
authority, 900,000 fewer dispositions than in the 
second quarter. Approximately 1.4 million un- 
employed workers were found eligible for com- 
pensation on the basis of their past earnings or 
employment experience, and 240,000 claimants 
were disallowed benefits. The claims of more 
than half the ineligible claimants were ruled in- 
valid because of insufficient wages, another 75,000 
lacked wage records, and the remaining 17,000 
were ineligible for other reasons. 
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Approximately 15 percent of the total number 
of claimants filing new claims were declared in- 
eligible for benefits, the same proportion as in the 
preceding quarter. The highest disallowance rates 
were reported by Alaska, Florida, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, and New Mexico, in which more than a 
fourth of the total claimants were ruled ineligible. 


Table 10.—Placement activities of public employment services for 


As in previous quarters the principal reason for 
the disallowance of benefit claims was insufficient 
wage credits. More than 9 percent of total dis- 
positions were disallowed for this reason, prac- 
tically the same proportion as in the preceding 
quarter of 1940 and corresponding period of 1939. 
Florida again had the highest rate of disallowance 


men and women, by States, September 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 24, 1940] 
























































Men Women 
| 
smite — 
Complete placements Complete placements 
Social Security Board aa iio cae | | 
region and State Private | Applica- | Active file | Private Applica- | Active file 
etitininiaamadal avy. tions P “¢ ~ ~—F oY x 
. | yea hit receivec oe receive 30, 1 
Total | Regular Public | Total Regular Public ’ 
Total | (overl Total (over 1 
month) month) 
Total 210, 736 164,950 | 79, 535 45, 786 828,353 | 3, 520, 741 141, 842 | 140, 295 82, 861 1, 547 378, 455 | 1, 392, 764 
Region I: | } | 
Connecticut 5, 038 3, 821 | 2, 813 1, 217 11, 220 | 38, 088 2, 205 | 2,177 1, 279 28 6, 993 25, 920 
Maine 1, 438 | BM 629 554 5, 77! 18, 610 835 | 819 649 16 3, 490 8, 502 
Massachusetts 2, 656 2, 023 1,310 633 18, 171 108, 124 2, 310 2, 287 1, 519 2. 13, 732 71, 519 
New Hampshire 1, 674 1, 192 S85 482 4, 298 | 9, 968 460 457 305 3 2, 550 6, 920 
Rhode Island 533 482 339 fl 5, 617 22, 557 522 507 319 15 3, 645 17, 147 
Vermont 657 565 | 195 2 1, 460 | 7, 422 421 Lys 1 781 3,771 
Region II | 
New York 14, 854 13, 613 7, 228 1, 241 97, 534 | 334,377 | 20,590 20, 541 10, 172 49 55, 551 169, 571 
Region III | | | 
Delaware rx 384 227 150| 1,714 5, 309 | 795 788 394 7 1, 623 3, 913 
New Jersey 4, 541 | 4, 285 3, 211 256 | 24, 431 | 145, 678 | 6, 953 | 6, 913 3, 650 40 15, 622 78, 908 
Pennsylvania 7,440 5, 413 3, 912 2, 027 72, 707 248, 835 | 6, 443 | 6, 302 4, 211 141 31, 359 96, 331 
Region IV | 
District of Columbia 1, 828 1, 669 712 159 6, 853 16, 062 2, 357 2, 330 | 1, 166 27 4, 961 10, 481 
Maryland 2, 973 2, 363 1, 382 610 13, 177 40, 974 1, 320 1, 319 756 | 1 5, 403 19, 208 
North Carolina 5, 644 4, 065 2, 488 1, 579 19, 339 61, 934 4, 681 4, 660 3, 695 | 21 8, 874 , 404 
Virginia : 5, 325 4, 360 | 3, 190 065 10, 449 31, 514 3,317 3, 299 2, 484 18 6, 885 16, 474 
West Virginia ' 1,310 1, 011 522 299 11, 905 54, 792 | 1, 381 1, 377 | 768 + 3, 77 11, 139 
Region V | | 
Kentucky 1, 592 1,041 516 551 11, 329 68, 120 1,170 1, 165 | 624 5 4,010 16, 987 
Michigan 8, 608 6, 798 3, 782 1,810 39, 210 173, 939 4,414 4, 398 | 3, 044 16 12, 384 44,112 
Ohio 9, 207 | 8, 151 4,172 1, 056 | 7, 816 270, 306 9, 066 9, 044 6, 007 22 19, 500 93, 122 
Region VI | 
Illinois 7,459 7, 349 3, 646 110 36, 965 | 130, 730 6, 844 6, 793 | 3, 961 51 17, 340 
Indiana 4, 863 4, 599 | 2, 553 264 25, 575 | 96, 221 4, 262 4, 195 2, 839 67 11, 841 37, 475 
Wisconsin 4, 283 3, 824 2, 016 459 20, 085 70, 041 3, 438 3, 350 2, 050 88 9, 019 , 
Region VII | | | 
Alabama 2, 847 2, 297 1, 365 550 | 15, 489 80, 926 1, 358 1, 352 1, 011 6 5, 690 19, 574 
Florida 3, 416 1,723 1, 304 1, 693 12, 983 46, 950 978 971 690 | 7 5, 232 18, 161 
Georgia 6, 052 4,140 1, 606 1,912 } 13, 150 106, 130 2, 478 2, 450 | 1, 975 | 28 7, 353 , 042 
Mississippi 3, 909 1, 572 1, 030 2, 337 18, 356 | 55, 646 1, 003 1, 003 | 721 | 0 3, 586 14, 237 
South Carolina 2, 678 1, 797 1, 225 881 6, 051 36, 726 1, 161 1, 152 918 | y | 2,7 11, 096 
Tennessee 2,710 2, 197 1, 216 513 6, 645 66, 816 2, 661 2, 654 | 1, 809 | 7 4,714 31, 739 
Region VII } | | { 
Iowa ad 4, 879 | 3, 332 1, 190 1, 547 | 9, 842 48, 433 2, 550 2, 480 | 1,121 | 70 4, 633 15, 605 
Minnesota 4, 686 3, 704 1, 433 892 | 11, 722 87, 888 2, 686 2, 664 | 1,450 | 22 5, 169 31, 609 
Nebraska 2, 469 1, 203 450 1, 266 | 6, 321 32, 628 RSS 846 | 513 | 42 2, 514 8, 727 
North Dakota 6, 008 5, 469 611 | 539 6, 859 17, 558 1, 040 1,014 503 | 26 1, 428 5, 641 
South Dakota 1, 557 751 247 | S06 2, 516 16, 250 505 496 232 | g 751 5, 256 
Region IX | 
Arkansas 2, 3690 1, 900 625 469 8, 121 27, 495 1, 551 1, 48 842 3 2, 691 7, 877 
Kansas 4, 741 2, 587 504 1,154 10, 676 45, 145 1, 626 1, 602 858 24 3, 698 11, 389 
Missouri 5, 572 4, 392 2, 244 1, 180 21, 041 109, 950 | 3, 369 3, 341 2, 187 28 12,7 47, 005 
Oklahoma 3, 044 2, 369 336 1, 575 11, 490 54, 275 | 2, O89 2, 083 857 6 3, 852 11, 984 
Region X 
Louisiana 1,354 1, 167 772 187 17, 504 78, O11 2, 033 2, 018 |} 1, 432 15 5, 555 19, 288 
New Mexico 1, 781 1, 488 537 293 2, 589 27, 865 672 663 339 9 737 5, 328 
Texas 17, 971 13, 673 3, 900 4, 208 32, 533 161, 108 | 9,719 9, 630 4, 163 89 13, 579 52, 841 
Region XI | | 
Arizona 1, 660 1,415 1, 046 245 4, 622 14, 821 | 965 899 463 66 1,619 4, 050 
Colorado 6, 051 5, 682 1, 006 369 10, 270 37, 523 1, 740 1, 695 895 45 4, 13, 700 
Idaho 1, 672 1, 346 400 326 4, 695 10, 990 739 732 490 7 1, 095 } 2, 423 
Montana 1,914 1,177 696 737 | 3, 402 13, 495 487 471 319 | 16 799 3, 289 
Utah RRS 501 204 387 | 4, 786 | 17, 503 526 502 292 | 24 1, 866 4, 072 
Wyoming 922 444 180 478 2,079 3. 625 194 189 113 5 612} 1,314 
Region XII | | 
California 16, 808 13, 197 6, 163 3, 611 59, 727 265, 135 11, 400 11, 206 6, 627 1U4 31, 168 | 126, 312 
Nevada 607 589 334 108 2, 046 4, 349 229 229 81 0 606 | 1, 269 
Oregon 4, 201 3, 037 1, 491 1, 164 13, 201 21, 903 1, 531 1, 505 878 26 3, 505 6, 100 
Washingtor 4, 011 3, 209 1,429 802 | 21, 478 70, 615 1, 670 1, 562 920 | 108 6, 022 21, 061 
Territories | 
Alaska 54 235 80 329 926 853 71 64 21 7 | 90 181 
Hawaii. . 948 375 93 573 1, 513 6, 012 138 132 51 6 625 | 1, 421 
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for insufficient earnings—nearly 41 percent— 
roughly the same proportion as in the preceding 
quarter but far in excess of the rate in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The increased dis- 
allowance rate is chiefly attributable to an amend- 


Chart VII.—Percent of new claims disallowed on first 
determination by reason of disallowance and by 
States, July-September 1940 
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GEMB INSUFFICIENT WAGE CREDITS 
(2) OTHER REASONS*® 


tExcludes Wisconsin, because provisions of State law are not comparable. 
*Includes some claims not allocated for disallowance, where provision of 
State law is not comparable. 
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ment to the State law effective January 1, 1940, 
which requires that a claimant’s earnings over an 
8-quarter period be equal to 60 times the weekly 
benefit amount to qualify him for benefit pay- 
ments. About 23 percent of ineligible claimants in 
Nebraska were disallowed benefits for insufficient 
wage credits, roughly the same proportion as during 
April-June 1940 and during July-September 1939, 

Nebraska requires a claimant to earn 30 times 
his weekly benefit amount in 4 out of the last 5 
completed calendar quarters before filing his claim, 
Although South Carolina ranked third in the pro- 
portion of disallowances because of insufficient 
wage credits, its rate declined from 30 percent 
during April-June to 18 percent during July- 
September, virtually the same as that in the 
corresponding period of 1939. Declines from the 
second quarter in the proportions of 
disallowed for insufficient wage credits were evi- 
dent in 22 other States, especially in Connecticut, 
Michigan, and North Dakota. Significant in- 
creases, on the other hand, occurred in Alaska, 
Louisiana, and Rhode Island. In 
with the period July-September 1939, marked 
declines in the number of claimants denied bene- 
fits because of insufficient earnings were shown in 
Maryland, Kentucky, Nevada, and Washington. 
On the other hand, California, the District of 
Columbia, and Rhode Island disallowed 
appreciably greater proportions of claimants for 
this reason. 

Lack of wage records was responsible for the 
disallowance of approximately 5 percent of the 
unemployed workers whose claims were disposed 
of in the third quarter. This proportion was 
practically the same as in the previous quarter 
and slightly less than in the same quarter a year 
The States with the largest proportions of 


claims 


comparison 


each 


ago. 

claimants disallowed because wages had not been 
earned in covered employment were Alaska, 
Arkansas, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 


Dakota, and Texas. At least 10 percent of total 
claimants in each of these States were declared 
ineligible for benefits for this reason. 

One percent of the claims were declared in- 
eligible for benefits for reasons not specified. 
Nevada reported the highest disallowance rate 
for “other’’ reasons, almost 14 percent; most of 
these disallowances were made on _ interstate 
claims because of the failure of claimants to serve 
their waiting periods before leaving the State. 
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Connecticut, Iowa, and West Virginia also re- basis, and disallowances arise as claimants earn 
ported a fairly large proportion of disallowances more than the limit provided in the State law 
for other reasons. In West Virginia, claims for and thus become ineligible for benefits for partial 
partial unemployment are payable on a quarterly unemployment. Relatively high disallowance rates 


Table 11.—Number of new claims' disposed of on first determination by the initial authority, number allowed, and 
number disallowed and percentage distribution by reason for disallowance, by States, July-September 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 21, 1940] 











Disallowed 
Total Reason for disallowance 
num ber a Gentiiscesstnaeil 
of dis- 


Social Security Board Number 























=i a an > Ss »i > § 70 = ; 
region and State amy] allowed | ae 7 — | Ins ——_* age No wage record | All other 
determi- i umber dis- | Pee a ee a ee 
nation positions | | 
| Percent of Percent of| | Percent of 
Number | total dis-| Number | total dis- | Number | total dis- 
positions positions | positions 
Total 1,618,795 | 1,378,965 | 239, 830 14.8 | 2 146,716 29.2 | 275,078 34.7 2 16, 759 | 21.0 
Region I | | 
Connecticut 24, 823 20, 352 4,471 18.0 | 1, 676 6.8 657 | 2.6 2, 138 | 8.6 
Maine 9, 722 8, 433 1, 289 13.2 | 672 6.9 617 | 6.3 Sec 
Massachusetts 66, 801 57, 183 9, 618 14. 4 | 5, 591 8.4 2, 054 | 3.1 1, 973 2.9 
New Hampshire 4, 757 4,179 578 12.2 | 433 9.1 | 145 3.1 |) oe 
Rhode Island 12, 342 10, 207 | 2, 045 16.6 1,611 13.0 | 367 | 3.0 67 6 
Vermont . = 2, 216 1, G86 230 10.4 | 18S 8.5 | 42 | 1.9 | ae 
Region II | | | 
New York... i 210, 131 174, 686 35, 445 16.9 20, 295 | 9.7 15, 150 | 7.2 0 a 
Region III | | | | 
Delaware | 3, 154 2, 705 449 14.2 313 9.9 136 | 4.3 rn 
New Jersey 61, 805 57, 049 | 4,756 7.7} 1, 841 3.0 2, 491 | 4.0 424 | on 
Pennsylvania 150, 274 141, 808 | 8, 466 5.6 5, 734 3.8 | 2, 732 | 1.8 0 |.. ithe 
Region IV | | | | 
District of Columbia 8, 662 7, 351 | 1, 311 | 15.1 3 588 | 6.8 164 1.9 559 6.4 
Maryland 15, 771 14,679 | 1,092 6.9 | 631 4.0 | 461 | 2.9 0 wbeskan 
North Carolina 73, 459 56, 728 | 16, 731 22.8 | 8, 349 11.4 | 7, 820 | 10.6 562 | .8 
Virginia 17,450 15, 493 | 1, 957 11.2 1, 244 7.1 298 | 1.7 415 | 2.4 
West Virginia 15, 575 13, 065 | 2, 510 16. 1 723 4.6 | 433 2.8 | 1, 354 8.7 
Region V | | | | 
Kentucky 17, 623 14, 393 3, 230 18. ; 2.201 12.5 | 1,029 | 5.8 0 |-.- niniie 
Michigan 202, 344 191, 175 | 11, 169 5.5 8, 278 4.1] 2, 805 | .4 86 | ')) 
Ohio 56, GOS 50, 062 6, 846 12.0 32, 400 4.2 | 938 | 1.6 3, 508 6.2 
Region VI 
Illinois ; §4, 375 70, 074 14, 301 16.9 | 7,415 | 8.8 | 5, 654 | 6.7 1, 232 | 1.4 
Indiana 32, 804 31, 081 1,813 5.5 1, 786 5.4 27 ot @ |.......... 
Wisconsin ! ‘ 19, 469 18, 192 1, 277 6.6 (6 Bi eat Ol i ae (5 
Region VII 
Alabama 24, 882 21, 698 3, 184 | 12.8 2, 435 9.8 749 | 3.0 0 | “ 
Florida 38, 248 20,579 | 17, 669 46.2| 15,629 40.9 | 1,688 4.4 | 352 | 9 
Georgia : 26, 950 5, 542 17.0 3, 010 9.3 1, 992 | 6.1 | 540 | 1.6 
Mississippi 12, 974 2. 527 16.3 1, 279 8.9 715 4.6 433 | 28 
South Carolina 25, 015 102 22. 1 5, 803 18. 1 1, 209 4.0 | 0 ‘ 
Tennesse. 23, 170 4, 625 16.6 3, 502 12. 6 1, 123 4.0 | OD Raccsosases 
Region VIII 
lowa 14,014 10, 642 3, 372 1, 494 10.7 665 4.7 | 1, 213 | 8.7 
Minnesota 16, 661 14, 337 2, 324 ) 1, 780 10.7 544 3.2 i sini 
Nebraska 5, 183 3, 489 1, 604 32.7 1,174 22.7 520 10.0 | 0 . 
North Dakota 1,113 856 257 23. 1 126 11.3 123 11.1 & on 
South Dakota 1, 099 924 175 15.9 77 7.0 78 | 7.1 | 20 | 1.8 
Region IX | 
Arkansas 16, 904 13, 063 3, 931 23.1 1, 986 11.7 1, 045 11.4) 0 - 
Kansas 7, 403 6, 413 990 13.4 542 7.3 448 6.1 0 aaa 
Missouri 34, 40 30, 936 4,004 11.4 1, 752 5.0 1, 905 5.7 257 .7 
Oklahoma 13, 850 1, 291 2, 559 18.5 92 6.7 1, 289 9.3 345 2.5 
Region X | 
Louisiana 37, 051 28, 042 9, 009 24.3 6, 098 16.5 2, 911 7.8 0 a 
New Mexic ’ 4, 389 3, 270 1,119 25.5 769 17.5 350 8.0 0 : 
Texas 48, 526 37, 193 11, 333 23. 4 5, 513 11.4 5, 335 11.0 485 1.0 
Region XI 
Arizona . 5, 145 4,329 816 15.9 5OR 11.6 185 26 33 my 
Colorado 9, 158 7,170 1, 988 21.7 1, 222 13.4 607 6.6 159 1.7 
Idaho 2, 848 2, 167 681 23.9 448 17.1 108 3.8 85 3.0 
Montana 4, 509 4,150 359 8.0 188 4.2 148 3.3 23 .5 
Utal 7, 708 6, 399 1, 309 17.0 1, 143 4.9 164 2.1 2 (*) 
Wyon 1, 907 1, 481 426 22.3 269 14.1 85 4.4 72 3.8 
Region XL 
California 94,117 75, 450 18, 667 19. 8 14, 276 15.2 4, 391 4.6 0 “ 
Nevada 2, 080 1, 496 584 28. 1 187 9.0 117 5.6 280 13.5 
Oregon 7, 210 6, 318 892 12.4 507 7.0 285 4.0 100 1.4 
Washingtor 19, 243 16, 645 2, 598 13.5 1, 581 8.2 1,014 5.3 3 (*) 
Territories 
Alaska 1, 056 728 328 31.1 152 14.4 148 14.0 23 2.7 
Hawa : 1,001 R19 182 18.2 142 14.2 37 3.7 3 a 
1 For definitions of types of claims, see the Bulletin, March 1939, pp. 32-34. § Data represent disposition of all initial claims for total and part-total 
2 Excludes Wisconsir unemployment. 
+ Insufficient weeks of employment in base period. ¢ Data not comparable. 


‘ Less than 0.1 percent 
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for other reasons in other States mainly reflect 
actions which would result in disqualifications 
under most State procedures. 


State Amendments 
District of Columbia.—An amendment approved 





October 17 and retroactive to January 1, 1940, 
extends coverage to Federal instrumentalities not 
wholly owned by the United States or not exempt 
by virtue of any other law. The effect of this 
amendment is to bring national banks and their 
employees under the provisions of the District law, 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
ACCOUNT IN THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND * 


The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
enacted on June 25, 1938, provides for the pay- 
ment of benefits on the basis of employment with 
railroad employers, as defined in the act, with 
respect to unemployment occurring after June 30, 
1939. In all States except Alabama, railroad 
workers had previously been covered by State 
unemployment compensation laws, and contribu- 
tions on their wages had been paid to the State 
agencies. Contributions of employers covered by 
the act became payable to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board with respect to employment after 
June 30, 1939. To provide a reserve for bene- 
fits comparable to that accumulated under State 
laws by the collection of contributions for at least 
2 years before the payment of benefits, the act 
provides for certain transfers from the State 
accounts to a newly created railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account in the unemployment 
trust fund. 

Specific provision was made for the trausfer 
in two amounts—a preliminary amount and a liqui- 
dating amount. With respect to pooled funds, 
the preliminary amount is a proportion of the 
State balance as of June 30, 1939, equal to the 
ratio of contributions from railroad employers 
and employees to total contributions collected 
and credited to the fund up to that date. With 
respect to employer-reserve accounts, the prelimi- 
nary amount is the balance of the reserve accounts 
of railroad employers as of June 30, 1939. The 
liquidating amount represents all contributions 
from railroad employers and employees under 
State unemployment compensation laws during 
the period July 1—December 31, 1939, with 
respect to employment prior to July 1, 1939. The 
amounts to be transferred were to be determined 


* Prepared in the Division of Unemployment Compensation, Bureau of 
Employment Security, in collaboration with the Division of Coordination 
Studies, Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
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by the Social Security Board after agreement with 
the Railroad Retirement Board and consultation 
with the States. States were to authorize the 
transfers by the later of two dates: 30 days after 
the close of their legislative sessions at which the 
transfers were authorized, or July 1, 1939 (for the 
preliminary amount) and January 1, 1940 (for 
the liquidating amount). 

The act provides also that, unless the State 
agency authorizes the transfer of these amounts 
from its account in the unemployment trust fund 
within the period specified in the act, the Social 
Security Board shall withhold administrative 
grants up to a total equal to the preliminary and 
liquidating amounts, plus interest from July 1, 
1939, and January 1, 1940, respectively. If such 
grants are withheld, the State is permitted to with- 
draw from its account in the trust fund, for admin- 
istrative purposes, sums equal to the total withheld 
by the Social Security Board. 

To finance benefit payments until contributions 
of employers and transfers from the State accounts 
become available, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is empowered to advance up to $25 million, to be 
repaid from the railroad unemployment insurance 
account by January 1, 1941. Under this provi- 
sion the Railroad Retirement Board borrowed $15 
million, which was repaid to the Treasury in 
January 1940. 

The first action required of the States by the 
transfer provisions of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act was the enactment of legisla- 
tion to authorize transfers from the State accounts 
to the railroad unemployment insurance account. 
For the District of Columbia the transfer was 
specifically provided by the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, and no further authorization 
was required. All but 3 of the 46 States whose 
legislatures met in regular session in 1939 passed 
legislation authorizing the Secretary of the 
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Treasury to transfer amounts determined by the 
Social Security Board (or by the State agency) 
as of the date of determination. In lieu of an 
authorization for such transfers, Connecticut pro- 
vided in its law for the withdrawal of trust-fund 
moneys for administrative purposes up to an 
amount equal to the preliminary and liquidating 
amounts determined by the Social Security Board, 
and the Social Security Board has withheld ad- 
ministrative grants to this State. Arizona and 
Georgia did not enact the necessary legislation. 
The 1939 amendments to the Social Security Act 
directed the Social Security Board to waive the 
withholding of administrative grants from States 
which did not enact the necessary legislation at 
the first regular session of their legislatures after 
the enactment of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, if the transfers were provided for 
in the next regular or special session. The amend- 
ment required such States to pay interest from the 
date of determination of amounts transferable. 
Arizona passed the required legislation at a special 
legislative session September 26, 1940. The 
Georgia Legislature has not met in regular or 
special session and has not passed legislation 
authorizing the transfers. 

The four States whose legislatures did not 
meet in 1939 passed the required legislation dur- 
ing their 1940 sessions. In Kentucky, however, 
the highest court of the State held that it would 
be unconstitutional to transfer contributions made 
by employees under the State unemployment 
compensation law. Federal legislation was sub- 
sequently enacted! to allow additional time up 
‘o July 1, 1942, in which to effect the transfer for 
States in which the transfer was deemed by the 
State courts to be unconstitutional. 

In amending their laws most States adopted 
language consistent with the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. Some States, however, pro- 
vided that the amount of the transfers should be 
determined by the State agency, instead of by the 
Social Security Board as specified in the Federal 
act. These States authorized the Treasury to 
transfer an amount determined by the State 
agency. The Treasury, however, was bound by 
the language of the Federal law to transfer amounts 
determined by the Social Security Board. Al- 
though the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act specifies the dates by which the States must 


' Public, No. 725, 76th Cong., 3d sess., approved July 2, 1940. 
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authorize the transfers, it does not specify the time 
of the transfers. In accordance with the ruling of 
the Comptroller General, transfers of the prelim- 
inary and liquidating amounts were made as of the 
dates the Treasury was notified of the amounts, 
rather than as of July 1, 1939, and January 1, 1940, 
respectively. Interest on these amounts con- 
tinued to accrue to State accounts until the date of 
notification of the Treasury of the amount to be 
transferred. 

Detailed instructions on the method for com- 
puting amounts to be transferred were furnished 
the State agencies. These instructions were 
written by the Social Security Board in coopera- 
tion with the Railroad Retirement Board and the 
Railroad Subcommittee of the Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agencies. Aside 
from the accounting procedures involved, two 
points are particularly worthy of attention: the 
employers to be considered as railroad employers 
for the purpose of the computation, and the com- 
putation of the “balance as of June 30, 1939.” 

In September 1938 the Railroad Retirement 
Board published a list of employers determined 
to be subject to the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts. This 
list was added to periodically as further decisions 
on coverage were made. A few employers con- 
tested the decisions of the Railroad Retirement 
Board that they were subject to the railroad acts. 
In other instances the State agencies or the Social 
Security Board contested some of the coverage 
decisions of the Railroad Retirement Board. 
These contests had to be resolved to permit the 
States to segregate workers with railroad wage 
credits as well as railroad employers’ contribu- 
tions. It was necessary to limit the definition of 
employers subject to the railroad acts to those 
known to the States as railroad employers prior 
to July 1, 1939. 

It was recognized that the balance as of June 
30, 1939, could not be computed until substantially 
all benefits had been paid for unemployment 
occurring prior to that date. Sufficient time had 
to be allowed, therefore, for processing the ma- 
jority of the claims filed for unemployment in 
weeks including June 30. In addition to the 
normal time needed for processing claims, time 
had to be allowed for the filing and processing of 
retroactive claims for partial benefits and for 
settling claims in the process of appeal. 
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Another problem in computing the balance 
resulted from the methods used by the various 
States in canceling benefit rights of claimants who 
became subject to the Federal act on July 1, 1939, 
during a compensable period. Because of the 
definition of week of unemployment in State laws 
and because the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act specifically provides that none of its 





provisions is to affect the payment of benefits for 
any period prior to July 1, 1939, the majority 


of the States did not cancel railroad wage credits 
of active claimants on June 30 but paid benefits 
on the basis of such credits for all weeks of unem- 


ployment which included that date. 


In some 


instances, therefore, benefits were paid by States 
on the basis of railroad earnings for weeks ended 


Table 1.—Amounts transferable to the railroad unemployment insurance account from State accounts in the 
unemployment trust fund, and amounts transferred through October 1940, by States 





Computed amounts transferable 








| Ratio (percent 
of railroad 





Amounts trar 





isferred through 


October 1940 





State SS ae a ee ee | contributions a -_ 
to total — 
Total Preliminary Liquidating contributions Preliminary Liquidating 
Ee ae ee eee eee 1 $103, 114, 874 1 $90, 814, 488 1 $12, 300, 386 $84, 344, 417 $11, 434, 871 
i anetariee () (2) () 
ee hd eee himegnbememeedanink 13, 378 11, 558 1, 820 14 (2) 
EE eee 338, 235 268, 759 69, 476 | 12.2 (*) ‘ 

SL DAE ials canon cddeeceuet bbeeseuiuedeelentoien 1, 087, 846 959, 238 128, 608 15.8 959, 238 128, 608 
California... ..... a 7, 803, 779 6, 822, 491 981, 288 5.4 6, 822, 491 O81, 288 
SL cit cktindnaniccansstauntntainbehedeseginasse 1, 528, 040 1, 351, 813 176, 227 | 14.5 1, 351, 813 176, 227 
nits hicitndrdnintninidniniigboimnbnedeieenee 789, 127 | 658, 287 130, 840 3.0 658, 287 130, 840 
SE a ee eee 461, 07 407, 628 53, 442 8.6 407, 628 53, 442 
tT CD, oo cncnccedaossseseesses Sianalka 790, 230 760, 274 29, 056 5.6 760, 274 20, 956 
Florida ..__. — Se panpeantonin 1, 508, 551 1, 342, 201 166, 350 10.7 1, 342, 201 166, 350 
Georgia.-......--. eee 2, 407, 606 2, 319, 989 87, 707 12.2 (4) (5) 

i aaeses : 79, 837 76, 304 3, 533 1.9 ‘ 6) 
CSS . daa 373, 014 308, 467 64, 547 13.1 308, 467 64, 547 
ER See pataas 13, 841, 173 12, 476, 701 1, 364, 472 8.1 12, 476, 701 1, 364, 472 
Indiana... ........ PLE RF TS TK --| 3, 189, 592 2, 857, 410 332, 182 8.7 2, 857, 410 332, 182 
| 2, 122, 341 1, 814, 958 307, 383 15.3 1, 814, 958 307, 383 
EE CRE, TRS a 2, 724, 508 2, 425, 191 299, 317 21.0 2, 425, 191 299, 317 
SS tel () (7) (7) eee 
SSS ie nih initeanetbasahent = 1, 179, 639 1, 119, 961 59, 678 78 1, 119, 961 59, 678 
a 255, 337 180, 850 74, 487 7.5 180, 850 74, 487 
SE 1, 195, 347 972, 254 223, 093 8.2 972, 254 223, 063 
Massachusetts __-......-. I Nee SE eS | 2, 312, 725 2, 018, 340 204, 385 3.4 », 018, 340 204, 385 
Miohigam..............-.-2-----------2scseeee en neeee sense] 1, 931, 485 1, 538, 710 392, 775 27 538, 710 5 
CS EE SAS ES TES FSP ER ware 2, 516, 983 2, 105, 476 411, 507 11.7 2 105, 476 411, 507 
re ORE ; 642, 413 542, 067 100, 346 16.0 542, 067 100, 346 
Se | 4, 871, 464 4, 369, 411 502, 053 10.5 4, 309, 411 502, 053 
Montana. = > 1, 186, 104 1, 062, 461 123, 643 17.1 1, 062, 461 123, 643 
| Saas ‘ 1, 681, 585 1, 463, 701 217, 884 (*) 1, 463, 701 217, 884 
a peaks 356, 735 310, 346 46, 389 19 310, 346 46, 389 
RAS Ee 238, 107 227, 363 10, 744 4.8 227, 363 10, 74 
New Jersey ........- 4, 268, 521 3, 752, 590 515, 931 4.6 3, 752, 500 515, 931 
New Mexico......---- | 514, 544 452, 228 62, 316 17.7 452, 228 62, 316 
 . a inuccatteibbbbiooeaibt 6, 857, 978 5, 748, 811 1, 109, 167 4.2 5, 748, S11 1, 100, 167 
CS LAE LE IRA 1, 108, 334 1, 042, 587 60, 747 4.9 
SSS ae | 577, 480 551, 916 25, 564 2.7 25, 564 
RT 8, 535, 006 7, 664, 159 870, 847 6.8 7. 664. 159 870, 847 
ss cmeiipe i teinivaaeinedaia 1, 0O1, 133 888, 623 112, 510 6.9 RRS, 629 12, 510 

Eo nee a : , - 590, 393 523, 929 (4, 464 &1 §23, 929 64, 464 
i cctaibentdnenidhbaaee TA OG eT 6, 698, 999 5, 374, 632 1, 324, 367 7.1 374, 632 1, 324, 367 
EF EEA RT ER a IE ET 151, 993 115, 809 36, 184 1.6 115, 809 36, 184 
Se en er Rae eee 690, 744 662, 456 28, 288 7.4 662, 454 28, 288 
8 EN AAS 1s SSS AES 403, 305 359, 389 43, 916 15.7 359, 389 43, 916 
Sas 1, 527, 440 1, 277, 983 249, 457 12.0 ‘ ' 
Texas._.. 4, 227, 030 4, 025, 869 21, 161 10.3 4, 025, 869 201, 161 
Utah_. aN 516, 975 409, 711 107, 264 15.8 409, 711 107, 264 
Vermont... 327, 074 308, 048 19, 026 6.3 308, 048 19, 026 
Virginia._..... AOS 2, 453, 850 2, 004, 581 359, 280 15.3 2, 004, 581 359, 269 
Washington__..._._-. 1, 674, 678 1, 476, 700 197, 978 3 1, 476, 706 197, 978 
West Virginia 1, 001, 586 920, 975 80, 611 9.6 ' 80, 611 
ee i emee ane 1, 964, 430 1, 871, 452 92, 978 ( 1, 871, 452 92, 978 
ee nc enanininenonde 3 602, 040 519, 831 82, 200 22.1 519, 8 82, 208 

! Excludes Kentucky. See footnote 7. ’ Computations not yet available, because highest « State ha 
2 No amounts are transferable, because State law excludes railroad em- declared it unconstitutional to transfer employee contribut 
ployers from coverage. * Transfer in process. 
* Ratio not applicable, because employer-reserve law and tributions 


3 Transfers deferred, because agency has requested extension of time to 


consider amount tentatively determined as transferable. 


‘ Transfer in process; authorizing amendment passed at special session, 


Sept. 26, 1940. 


§ Transfers deferred, pending State legislation to authorize transfer of 


preliminary and liquidating amounts. 


* Transfers deferred, pending receipt of additional information on amount 


tentatively determined as transferable. 
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creditable to pooled funds. 


* Transfers deferred, pending hearing on basis of 


by State. 


Source: Social Security Board, 
ployment Compensation Finance Division. 
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A few States, however, either 


as late as July 6. 
paid for a part of a week up to and including June 


30 or denied benefits on the basis of railroad wages 
for weeks of unemployment which were not com- 


pleted on or before that date. Regardless of the 
State’s method of canceling wage credits on the 
basis of railroad earnings, the Social Security 
Board, in determining the balance as of June 30, 
1939, considered all benefits paid for weeks com- 
pleted prior to July 7. 

There were other problems with which States 
were faced. “Contributions collected prior to 
July 1, 1939,” was interpreted to mean contribu- 
tions in the hands of the State agency prior to 
that date, except in those States in which contri- 
butions were deemed to have been received on the 
date of postmark. In one State a special inter- 
pretation was necessary because contributions 
were posted as of the date deposited rather than 
the date received or postmarked. Another State 
indicated that under its law it could not compute 
the contributions received until the expiration of 
the period within which employers were allowed 
to file claims for refunds. Difficulties arose in 
two States when widespread redeterminations 
were made of benefits already paid with respect to 
unemployment prior to July 1. In making ad- 
ditional payments under a new interpretation of 
its benefit formula, Ohio did not segregate pay- 
ments made for unemployment before and after 
June 30; an estimate therefore had to be made to 
determine the balance as of that date. These 
and many similar questions served to delay the 
transfers beyond the time it was originally antici- 
pated that they would be made. 

By the end of October 1940, however, few of 
the problems remained unsolved. All the States 
which had enacted the required legislation had 
submitted the authorization for transfer to the 
Treasury. Because the law specified the time 
limit within which the authorization had to be 
made, practically all States had to make the 
authorization in blank, prior to the determination 
of the actual amounts to be transferred. All the 
States except Kentucky have made the necessary 
computations, which have been verified by the 
Social Security Board auditors. For nearly all 
States these tentative computations have been 
reported by the Social Security Board to the Rail- 
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road Retirement Board, which has formally ap- 
proved them. Nine States which were required by 
their laws to concur in the determinations have 
forwarded their certificates of concurrence. The 
Social Security Board has made the final deter- 
minations for practically all States, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has been notified of the 
amounts to be transferred. At the end of October 
questions of fact or of interpretation were causing 
delay in final determinations with respect to only 
a few States. In all of these, work is going for- 
ward to complete the determination and effect the 
transfers. 

By October 31 one or both transfers had been 
made for 43 States. Transfers through that date 
exceeded $95.7 million, of which $84.3 million 
represents preliminary amounts in 41 States and 
$11.4 million liquidating amounts in 42 States. 
The total amount to be transferred will probably 
approximate $105 million. 

The amounts transferred have varied consider- 
ably among the States, as table 1 shows. Alabama 
made no transfer, as railroads were excluded from 
coverage under its unemployment compensation 
law. The smallest amounts will be transferred 
by Alaska and Hawaii; for the continental United 
States the smallest amount, $152,000, was trans- 
ferred by Rhode Island. The largest amount, 
$13.8 million, was computed for Lllinois, the State 
with the largest number of railroad workers—9.3 
percent of the total coverage; in addition, Illinois 
had paid no benefits prior to July 1, 1939, and 
therefore had a large balance as of June 30. 
More than half the total amount transferable 
comes from eight States, for each of which the 
transfer exceeds $4 million. 

The ratio of railroad contributions to total 
contributions which determined the preliminary 
amounts also varied greatly; the percentage of 
trust-fund balances as of June 30, 1939, which 
were transferable ranges from 1.4 percent in 
Alaska to 26.7 percent in North Dakota. More 
than one-sixth of the June 30, 1939, balances 
are transferable in five other States (Kansas, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming). 
This variation reflects, among other factors, the 
relative importance of railroad employment in 
total employment covered by the State laws 
prior to July 1, 1939. 














RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE * 


In the 4 weeks ended September 27, 1940, the 
regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
received 11,237 applications for certificate of 
benefit rights based on wages credited for 1939 
(table 1). This number brings the total of such 
applications for the first quarter of the present 
fiscal year to 70,925, a decline of 35 percent from 
the total for the same period last year. As noted 
last month, the reduction is attributable both to a 
higher level of employment in the current year and 
to the fact that many of the unemployed workers 
were still entitled to benefits on the basis of 1938 

*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Board. 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights and claims 
received, waiting-period credits certified, and benefit 
payments certified, July 1939-September 1940 






























































| Wait- Benefit payments certified 
Appli- | | 
Period cations received 
received |eredits| Num- | Total | Average 
eertified! ber | amount | amount 
| 
Cumulative 
through June 28, 
aS 1210,823 1,441,213) 190, 802) 41,000,379) $14, 806, 879 $14. 80 
Cumulative June | | 
29-Sept. 27, 1940 70, 925| 302, 596/ ? 37,084) 4 182,758) ¢2, 680, 531) 14. 67 
Aug. 31-Sept. 27, 
eS 11, 237; 90,886) 19,972 66, 336) 991, 712) 14. 95 
Week ended 

pt. 6__. 3,085; 23,523) 21,793 13, 775 207, 021 15. 03 
Sept. 13 2,986; 24,049) 13,329 19, 653 206, 443, 15. 08 
 * aes 2,777| 23,606) 22,445 18, 173 273, 673 15. 06 
| ae 389; 19,708) 2 2, 405 14, 735 214, 575 14. 56 

Weekly averages: 

erlod ended 

Aug. 4, 19394..| 11,881) 25,972) 10,377 8,724 4128, 570 14.74 
Aug. 5-Sept. 1... 3, 861) 26, 376 5,384) 415,924) 4238, 473 14. 98 
Sept. 2-29 _. = 2, 457) 27, 961 3, 735 21, 737) 317, 349) 14.0 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27__ 2,223) 21,223) 2,061) 15, 658) 233, 302) 14.90 
Oct. 28-Dee. 1__- 4,253; 2, 412 2, 759 14, 175 217, 466 1f.34 
Dec. 2-29........| 5,284) 28,447) 4,964 18, 783 254, 493 15.15 
Dec. 30, 1939- 

Feb. 2, 1940. __- 3,780 36,357 4, 516 26, 803 403, 214) 15. 04 
Feb. Mar. 1... 2,279, 34, 488 2,415 27, 950 422, 07 15. 12 
Mar. 2-29. _____- 1,603) 35,082) 2,130) 28,833) 428,538) 14.86 
Mar. 30-Apr. 26. 2,042, 31,342 1,653, 25,172) 367, 807 14. 61 
Apr. 27-May 31 1,247; 24,843 1, 759 18, 309 258, 753 14.13 
June 1-28. ____.. 1564) 20,907; 1,004) 415,464 214,478 ‘13,87 
June 20-Aug. 2 8,627| 22,950) 22,004) 411,002 4159,643 414.39 
Aug. 3-30 __..__. 4,138, 24,249 23,036 15, 240 222, 651 14. 61 
Aug. 31-Sept. 27. 2,809; 22,721, 22, 03) 16, 584 247, 928 14. 95 





! Through June 29. 

? During June 29-Sept. 27, 1940, there were processed in addition, 23,524 
claims for half months with 8 or more days of age rege received from 
qualified employees who had exhausted their rights in first benefit year 
although such year was stil] current when claims were processed. One such 
claim for each individual will be accepted for waiting-period credit when 
employee begins new benefit year. During June 20 Aug. 2, 1940, 13,968 such 
claims were processed, an ———- of 2,794 per week. — - 3-30, 1940, 
5,448 such claims were pri , an average of 1,362 per week. uring Aug. 
31-Sept. 27, 1940, 4,108 such claims were processed, an average of 1,027 per 
week. The number of these claims by week in Aug. 31-Sept. 27 is as follows: 
week ended Sept. 6, 906; Sept. 13, 1,445; Seat. 20, 1,020; and Sept. 27, 737. 

3 Number of weeks used to obtain weekly averages for this period is as 
follows: for applications, 7 (June 16-Aug. 4); for claims and walting-period 
a IS y 1-Aug. 4); for benefit payments, 3 (July 16-Aug. 4). 
vised. 
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earnings and therefore had not filed applications. 
The number of employees with available rights to 
benefits based on 1938 wages at the end of Sep- 
tember 1940 is estimated at about 77,000. How- 
ever, with each month the cumulative number of 
applications in the second half of 1940 approaches 
more nearly the level for the corresponding period 
of the previous year, because of the gradual in- 
crease in the cumulative number of employees 
whose first benefit years based on 1938 wages have 
expired. Thus at the end of July 1940 the number 
of applications was 48 percent lower than in the 
corresponding period in 1939; the difference was 
reduced to 40 percent by the end of August and 
to 35 percent by the end of September. 

As noted last month, the certificates of benefit 
rights issued since June 1940 indicate that the new 
applicants have markedly lower base-year earnings 
than the employees certified for benefits on the 
basis of 1938 wages in the corresponding period of 
1939. The difference tends to become less pro- 
nounced as the number of applicants in 1940 grows 
larger. This condition reflects the progressive 
change in the characteristics of the 1940 applicants, 
from a group heavily weighted with employees who 
exhausted their benefit rights based on 1938 wages 
and employees who had insufficient wages in 1938 
to qualify for benefits, to a group more nearly 
approaching the normal composition of the 
eligible unemployed in the industry. This trend 
continued in September, as may be seen below. 





Percent with specified base-year wages 


| $1,300 











Item 
$150- | $200- | $475- | $750-| $1,025 
| Total ma ie - oon | and 
199 | 474 | 749 | 1,024) 1,299 | Over 
Applicants with certifi- 
cates based on 1939 
wages: | | 
Issued by Aug. 2,1940 100.0; 9.8! 40.3 19.1) 11.9 8.2 10.7 
Issued by Aug. 30, 
1940... ‘ 00.0 9.2 37.8 | 18.7) 12.1 8.7 13.5 
Issued by Sept. 27, | 
i diaintditninthadiavins 100.0 8.9 | 36.8 | 18.5) 12.0 58.9 14.9 
Beneficiaries with rights 
based on 1938 wages by 
Sept. 29, 1939....... = 100. 0 | 7.7 | 31.9, 2.6) 152 11.4 13.2 





A total of 67,580 certificates of benefit rights 
based on 1939 wages was issued by the end of 
September. In addition, 1,322 applications 
were held ineligible because of insufficient 1939 
wages. No definite action has been taken on the 
remaining 2,023 applications. 
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A total of 90,886 claims was received in the 
4 weeks ended September 27, 1940, or an average 
of 22,721 per week. The decline in the average 
from 24,240 in August is probably related in part 
to the increase in railroad employment, which in 
mid-September amounted to 7,000 for class I rail- 
roads, according to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The decline in September probably re- 
flects also the decrease in the number of employees 
who have become eligible to file claims for the first 
time in the new benefit year because of the expira- 
tion of their first benefit year following the ex- 
haustion of their rights in such year. The num- 
ber of such employees who could first file claims 
in July but not in June is estimated at 7,300, in 
August but not in July at 5,600, and in September 
but not in August at 4,300. 

The average weekly number of claims received 
in September 1940 is 5,240 lower than the average 
for September 1939, indicating a decline in unem- 
ployment among eligible workers of about 10,500. 
The difference in the number of unemployed per- 
sons is, however, much greater, for, according to 
Interstate Commerce Commission statistics, em- 
ployment for class I railroads in September 1940 
was about 47,500 greater than in the previous 
year. The discrepancy between the two sets of 
figures is accounted for largely by changes in the 
number of employees qualified for benefits by 


their base-year compensation. In September 
1940 the number eligible on that basis was about 
58,000 greater than in September 1939. 

Of the 97,734 claims processed in the 4 Septem- 
ber weeks, 66,336 were certified for benefit 
payments, 14,080 were held to be waiting-period 
claims, and 13,442 claims were ineffective because 
they included registrations with respect to less 
than 8 days of unemployment. The remainder 
comprised mainly claims determined to be invalid 
under the disqualification provisions of the act and 
claims filed by workers with insufficient base-year 
earnings. Of the waiting-period claims, 9,972 
were definitely certified for credit, and 4,108 claims 
were set aside for possible waiting-period credit; 
the latter group was received from workers who 
had exhausted their rights in the current benefit 
year, which will expire within the next 6 months. 
The average number of benefit certifications per 
week in September was nearly 16,600, an increase 
of about 1,350 over the August average. This 
change is accounted for in part by the shifting of 
claimants from the waiting-period group into the 
beneficiary group, as is evidenced by the September 
decline in the weekly average of waiting-period 
credits certified. 

It is estimated that nearly three-fourths of the 
benefit certifications in September were for claim- 
ants whose rights to benefits were derived from 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and average 
number of compensable days of unemployment for benefit certifications, July 1939-September 1940 ' 





| All certifications 


Certifications with 8 compensable | Certifications with 1-7 compensable 
days days 

















Period . | > : 
= Average Average Percent = Average ‘ Average Average 
Average | “daily | numberof! of total | 4versse daily Average | “daily | number of 
sonmmet | benefit | compen- | certifi- | ayment benefit ayment benefit compen- 
payan amount | sable days cations | PY | amount | pay amount | sable days 
July 16-Sept. 1, 1939 ae $14. 91 $2.31 | 6. 57.7| $18.49 $2. 31 $9.97 $2.31 4.32 
Sept. 2-29 ee 14. 60 2 31 | 6. 55.9 18. 51 2.31 9. 50 2.30 4.13 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27 14. 90 2. 29 | 6. 58.5 | 18. 31 2. 29 | 9. 92 2.29 4. 34 
Oct. 28-Dee. 1 .| 15. 34 | 2. 26 | 6. 63.2 | 18. 15 2. 27 | 10. 19 2.25 4. 51 
Dec. 2-29 couse 15. 15 | 2. 23 | 6 65.5 17.7 2. 22 | 10. 35 2. 26 4. 58 
Dec. 30, 1939-Feb. 2, 1940 15. 04 | 2.23 | 6. 64.8 17. 76 2.22 | 10. 35 2. 26 4. 58 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1 15. 12 | 2.23 | 6. 65.7 17.7 2. 22 10. 40 2. 26 4. 60 
Mar. 2-29 14. 86 | 2. 24 | 6. 63. 4 17. 68 2.21 | 10. 19 2. 28 4.47 
Mar. 30-Apr. 26 14. 61 2. 24 6. 59.9 17. 76 2. 22 | 10.19 | 2. 28 | 4.47 
Apr. 27-May 31 14. 13 | 2.28 6. 53.8 | 18. 16 2.27 | 9. 82 | 2. 30 4.27 
June 1-28 13. 87 2. 33 6.0! 48.8 | 18. 56 2. 32 | 9.83 | 2. 34 4.20 
June 29-Aug. 2? 3 14.39 2.33 6. 58. 4 18. 56 2.32 | 10. 07 2.33 4.32 
Aug. 3-30? FE 14. 61 2. 26 6.! 59.9 | 18. 16 | 2.27 | 9. 70 2. 26 4.29 
Aug. 31-Sept. 27 3 14. 95 2. 28 6. 62, 2 18. 16 2.27 | 10.01 2. 28 4.29 
| 

Week ended: ? | 
Sept. 6 ‘ 15. 03 | 2.25 | 6. 82 66. 2 | 17. 92 2. 24 10. 13 2.25 4. 50 
Sept. 13 15. 08 2. 30 | 6. 64 62.7 | 18. 56 2.32 9.92 | 2. 28 4.35 
Sept. 20 one 15.06 2.27 | 6. 68 62.5 | 18. 08 2. 26 10. 33 | 2.30 4.49 
Sept. 27... Oe 14. 56 2. 28 | 6.39 57.3 | 18.08 | 2. 26 9.7 | 2.31 4.23 





' All data except average benefit payment for all certifications are based 
oft 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each regional 
office. 

* Final certifications were excluded in calculation of averages relating to 
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compensable days. This omission also affects percentage of certifications 
with 8 compensable days. 
+ Revised. 
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wages credited for 1939. A total of 12,008 
certifications of this type represented first certifica- 


Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State 
of residence of beneficiary, Aug. 31-Sept. 27, 1940 ' 


























State Number Amount 

| 

| 
Tebai........... weecanscccncecwnnsecs 66,336 | $091, 712 
Alabama. ..--.....- - 1, 369 18, 933 
i titid dina eienencsansousdetbheamaegeatne 413 6, 450 
Arkansas... .-- i wren 1, 626 24. 724 
a ARETE ienapeeaatiplnapdeserdate’ 2, 532 42, 730 
Sith pkeidtneconeneddipnbenassesece 906 12, 965 
ee Minne tieeehinnlinseene 257 3,764 
i iiinadccnccconnstesbasecoasnceea 614 10, 632 
ERTS ICE fehl 221 3, 400 
St iiiiiadkcbacoccaccns ecleintcréndmuiinl 2, 643 40, 044 
ORES ncwedndaccdvecsatesnannennneons 1, 762 26, 543 
I | 146 2, 143 
ES ee eee cee | 5, 905 87, 128 
Indiana _- = EE aS 2, 542 35, 897 
Iowa __... | 1, 183 16, 178 
Ao eR AALS 1, 238 | 16, 933 
TE eis anemone ES ee 1, 722 24, O88 
a eobeance goat 1, 510 | 19. 684 
aine.___. htichisnientiadndinipebiipaneninnamniniig 458 | 6, 923 
thet heebbasdhaensce # 524 7, 403 
Massachusetts... ....... 1, 123 16, 218 
0 ee - 1, 701 27, 044 
Mississi ena t 294 | 19 690 
Pp ------ | , 630) 
Missour <2 o- ooo | Soe] ote 
ee O7 14, 620 
iidtionsneseduaes 70 1,110 
Rev Jeney | as] ake 
New Mexico.......-.-_-- 14, 537 
a see 6, 367 104, 899 
North Carolina.............- | 710 10, 648 
EN Ae Oo 176 2, 228 
eS i on eas 3, 071 46, 207 
} pe Lethbetaddeos Sodccbaanindaieidhdpioenen eeateoun 1,012 15, 273 
in nnidtaiicinchebqabénipaebene 17 2. 557 
— iden 4,359 | 61,099 
ER | 96 | 1, 322 
South Carolina_......__. | 700 | 9, 567 
South Dakota__-...._. | 156 2, 249 
1, 490 21, 932 
4,218 62, 257 
388 5,711 
91 1,214 
765 11, 213 
463 | 6.943 
856 11, 937 
. : ma shondindias Po 1, 062 15, 945 
Sas inca liaisiibianits —_ 121 1, 636 
Outside continental United States____.-_-- - 201 | 2, 533 





! Based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 
regional office. 
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tions for the benefit year; by the end of September, 
therefore, the total number of benefit accounts 
opened on the basis of 1939 wages was 37,532, 
Of the 15,654 certifications based on wages 
credited for 1938, only 2,110 were for final pay- 
ments in the benefit year, either because of the 
exhaustion of benefit rights or because of the 
expiration of the benefit year. 

The total amount of benefit payments certified 
in the 4 September weeks was over $990,000, or 
an average of $14.95 per certification. The in- 
crease from the average benefit in August, which 
was $14.61, is traceable mainly to an increase in 
the proportion of certifications applying to half 
months of total unemployment. Slight increases 
in the average number of compensable days and 
in the average daily benefit amount for other cer- 
tifications in September are also evident in table 
2, based on a 20-percent sample. These changes 
from August appear to be much smaller when 
the September certifications are analyzed in two 
separate groups—those based on 1938 wages and 
those based on 1939 wages. The mair .eason for 
the increased duration of compensable unemploy- 
ment in September is found therefore in the higher 
proportion of certifications based on 1939 wages, 
which rose from 62 percent in August to about 73 
percent in September. These certifications apply 
to half months with an appreciably longer dura- 
tion of unemployment than the certifications for 
employees who still have benefit rights based on 
wages for 1938. 

In table 3 the number of benefit certifications 
and the amount of benefits for the 4 September 
weeks are shown by State of residence of the 
beneficiary. The figures are calculated from a 
tabulation of the 20-percent sample of certifica- 
tions 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS ¢ DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, SEPTEMBER 1940 


From August to September, the total amount 
expended in the continental United States for 
payments to recipients of public assistance and 
earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs declined 2.8 percent to $249.9 million. 
Excluded from this aggregate sum are all costs 
of administering the several programs and of 
materials, equipment, and supplies incident to the 
operation of work projects. It is estimated that 
payments for September benefited 5.4 million 
households, which included 15.2 million persons. 
The estimated numbers of households and persons 
were 1.2 and 1.9 percent lower, respectively, than 
in the preceding month. 

The decline in aggregate payments in September 
is attributable almost entirely to reductions in the 


amounts expended for earnings on projects of the 
Work Projects Administration, earnings of en- 
rollees in the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
general relief payments. Total earnings of persons 
employed on WPA projects decreased 4.1 percent 
to $93.3 million; the average weekly number of 
persons employed on such projects declined 0.7 
percent to 1.7 million. With the close of an 
enrollment period in the final month of the 
quarter, total earnings of persons enrolled in the 
CCC dropped 11.5 percent to $16.8 million; the 
number of enrollees also decreased 11.5 percent. 
In September, expenditures for general relief 
totaled $28.5 million, or 9.9 percent less than in 
August. The total number of cases receiving 
relief—1.3 million—was 6.1 percent smaller than 


Chart I1.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 
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in the preceding month. September data on 
general relief and the special types of public 
assistance are not strictly comparable with those 
for August, because of a change in content of the 
data for these programs, which is described in 
detail below. This change accounts for about one- 
third of the decline in total expenditures for 
general relief from August to September. Total 
subsistence payments certified by the Farm 





Security Administration decreased 25.0 percent in 
September, but the total amount expended for 
such payments comprises a negligible proportion 
of total assistance and earnings. 

Both earnings and employment on Federal work 
and construction projects other than those of the 
WPA, CCC, and NYA increased substantially in 
September. Aggregate earnings on such projects 
moved upward 4.1 percent to $52.4 million, while 


Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1938-September 1940 ! 


{In thousands] 




































































Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
| Obligations incurred ? for— pe programs # 
Subsistence) ills einen Soni 
payments oe 
Special types of public — ye ee Youth 

> assistance y the Administration ’ Other 

Year and month Total | arm | Civilian | ________| Work | Federal 

| —— v7 Conser- ‘ Projects work and 

? relie’ Adminis- vation | ¢ Jut-of- | Adminis- construc- 

= 4 a | = +y tration’ | Corps * oe — tration * cua a 

ance children blind a | program 
| | | 

re $3, 487, 337 | $392, 383 $97, 441 | $19, 315 $476, 202 $22, 587 | $230, 318 $19,598 | $41, 558 |$1, 750, 834 $437, 100 
Ae 237 243 | 31, 186 7.357 | 1,560 46, 404 2,204| 19,940| 1,906; 2.552] 93.060 30, 985 
SE eal 245, 817 31, 403 7, 572 1, 598 47, 207 2, 473 | 19, 461 2,1 2, 688 103, 092 28, 158 
SE . 263, 213 31, 782 | 7, 874 1, 629 47,471 2, 577 18, 336 2. 203 | 2, 739 | 119, 693 28. 911 
—- eaweer ---| 273. 944 32.072 | 7. 880 1, 527 41,113 2. 325 18, 311 2, 255 2,766 | 131,419 34, 278 
icsienddninddsand ; ee 283, 640 32, 319 | 7, 886 | 1, 556 37, 337 2, 156 18, 014 2, 406 3, 075 137, 916 40, 976 
ti Aidan | 294.369 | 32,276 | 7, 987 1,582 | 36,747 1,756 | 17,174 1, 550 3.585 | 146,068 45, 644 
aOR ---| 299.010 | 32, 826 | 8,013 | 1,603} 35, 999 | 1,291 | 19, 848 0} 3,701] 155,709 40. 020 
A = o Gua onal 307,228 | 32,915 | 8, 300 1,619 | 36,244 1,117 | 2,334 6 3. 903 167, 999 34,70 
September... -- ---| 312,282 | . 259 | 8, 389 1,636 | 35,406 | 1, 231 18, 767 211 3, 930 169, 659 39. 795 
October. - e mas . 320, 315 33, 625 | 8, 506 1,651 | 34.934 1, 492 20. 367 1, 980 4,028 | 176,100 37, 632 
November........... --| 325,604 | 33, 981 8, 739 1,668 | 36, 476 1.703 | 20,514 2, 408 4,193 | 177.229 38, 695 
December... _.._. -| 324,672| 34,740 | 8, 939 1,687 | 40, 865 | 2, 262 19,252} 2,417 4, 400 72, 892 37, 217 
1939 total. 3,494,801 | 430, 469 114, 947 20,759 | 481,721 19,050 | 230,513 22. 708 51, 538 |1, 565, 224 557, 873 
(EE soul 316, 293 35, 006 9, 226 | 1, 686 43, 701 2, 391 20, 642 2. 266 4,347 | 160, 606 36, 423 
February... ibincdestionsl 310.113 | 35,120 9, 395 1,703 | 45,028 | 2, 327 20, 689 2, 457 4.472 | 154,765 34, 157 
March... -----| 318,502 | 35, 188 9, 498 1,716 | 46, 587 2,492; 18.103) 2.446, 4,451 | 162,506 35, 425 
Rear inl 309.375 | 35,299 9. 212 | 1,717 | 41,277 2, 242 19, 974 2,404 4,318 | 152, 457 40, 384 

a = 308, 069 35, 198 9, 279 1,712 | 39,237 1, 687 20, 432 2. 404 4, 256 147, 979 45,7 
June... panéone - 304. 552 | 35, 797 | 9, 585 1,727 | 37,052 1,284 | 18, 637 1, 935 3,993 | 140. 597 53, 047 
RSE 279, 145 36, 184 | 9. 630 1, 7: 36, 272 828} 19.317 (1%) 2, 561 122, 112 50, 512 
August. - | 276,571 | 36,378 9, 663 1,740 | 38,230 i, 211 19. 37% 5 4,145 | 111, 593 54, 233 
September............. 258, 253 36, 511 9, 712 1, 738 38, 646 46 17, 097 306 4. 222 93, 050 56, 126 
STS EXE MSE 268, 582 36, 335 9, 840 1, 747 38, 698 87 19, 308 2, 390 4, 437 101, 986 52, 965 
GS 271, 792 36, 626 9, 900 1,766 | 38, 275 1, 156 19, 321 2, 952 4,864 | 105, 589 51, 342 
Degmee?.............- 273, 553 36, 828 10, 1,777 38, 717 1,710 17, 621 | 2, 962 5, 442 111, 804 46, 592 

1940 

EE eee 269, 127 38, 199 10, 385 1,794 41, 512 1, 992 19, 426 2, 852 5,816 | 109, 759 37, 390 
EEE 272, 632 38, 526 10, 513 1, 788 40, 399 2, 309 19, 605 3,114 6, 138 115, 032 35, 207 
+ ese 278, 993 38, 329 10, 721 1, 799 39, 071 2, 805 17, 479 3, 206 6, 251 124, 363 34, 907 
April SEER 277, 967 38, 490 10, 839 1, 807 36, 666 2, 500 18, 051 3, 370 5.932 | 119,959 40, 352 
Ei Pkitipecatneccsnnescsnceneasiosl 273, 298 38, 656 10, 892 1,811 34, 265 2,144 17, 908 3, 427 5,554 | 114,339 44, 302 
ER 254, 915 39, 200 10, 981 1, 831 31, 355 , 516 15, 872 2,314 5,708 100, 419 45,720 
SG (GRACES R PSSST 251, 049 39, 638 11, 085 1, 827 32, 130 722 18, 137 0 3, 369 6, 875 47, 268 
SS a 257, 116 39, 928 11,214 1,§41 31, 644 1, O88 19, 022 0 4, 762 97, 317 i), 209 
September... _. cilecciapeniins cinneinsee 249, 874 39, 990 11, 312 1, 839 28, 502 816 16, 828 ot 4,791 93, 341 52, 361 





! See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 52-53, for information for 1933-37. 


yersons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939, $67 for 








Figures exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs. Figures are partly estimated 
and subject to revision. 

? Figures exclude cost of hospitalization and burial and, beginning with 
September 1940, of medical care. 

Payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds for programs 
administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, and 
from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws with- 
out Federal participation. 

‘4 Figures from the FSA; represent net amount of omerguney 
certified to cases and value of commodities purchased by t 
tributed d month. 

5 Figures include earnings of persons certified as in need and earnings of all 
other persons ye on work and construction projects financed in 
whole or in part from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include earn- 

ngs of enrolled persons only. 

§ Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 


grant vouchers 
e FSA and dis- 
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of 
July-October, and $66.25 for subsequent months. This average amount is 
based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances, for clothing, 
shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
other items. 

’ Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA, Division of Statistics, 
for subsequent months from the NY A; represent earnings during al! pay-roll 
periods ended during month. 

§ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA and, for July 1938 and sub- 
sequent months, earnings of persons employed on Federal agency projects 
financed by transfer of WPA funds; cover all pay-roll periods ended during 
month. 

* Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
projects financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover all pay- 
roll periods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

10 Less than $500. 
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the average weekly number of persons employed 
rose 9.4 percent to 432,000. The total amount 
earned under the out-of-school work program of 
the NYA was 0.6 percent higher than in August, 
whereas the number of persons employed was 0.4 
percent lower. With the beginning of the school 
year in September, payments were resumed under 
the student work program. 

Data for the special types of public assistance 
are affected only slightly by the change in con- 


September payments amounted to $40.0 million 
for old-age assistance, $11.3 million for aid to 
dependent children, and $1.8 million for aid to the 
blind. These totals represent slight increases for 
old-age assistance and aid to dependent children, 
and a slight decline for aid to the blind. 

Total payments for assistance and earnings in 
September 1940 were 3.2 percent smaller than in 
September 1939. Most of this decline is attribut- 
able to reductions in the amounts spent for 





tent of the figures. 


Obligations incurred for 


general relief and earnings on other Federal work 


Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1938-September 1940! 


[In thousands] 





























Estimated undupli- Recipients of special types of public 
cated total ? assistance ! 
| 
| Aid to dependent 
Year and | chijdren 
month Persons | cain coda tinatatamiiadll 
House- | in these —— | | Aid to 
holds house- anes | | the blind 
| holds | Families | Children 
| | | 
1938 
January -. 771 ; | 1, 00 234 578 57 
February 6, O89 , OF 1, 623 241 595 59 
March 6, 480 9, 967 | 1, 646 247 610 60 
April 6,578 | 20,357 1, 662 252 622 60 
May. 6, 686 20,685} 1,677 256 630 62 
June 6, 684 20, 774 | 1, 657 258 638 62 
July 6, 637 20, 685 1, 707 20 640 | 63 
August 6,772 21, 192 | 1,716 265 651 | 64 
September. . 6, 812 21, 217 | 1, 731 268 659 65 
October 7, 076 21, 760 | 1, 746 271 664 65 
November 7, 162 21, 04 1, 762 274 672 66 
December 7. 156 21, 892 | 1, 776 280 654 | 67 
1939 | 
January 7 21,740 | 1, 787 287 700 | 67 
February 21, 759 1, 799 296 717 | 67 
March .. { 21, 739 1,813 298 721 | 68 
April 20, 986 1, 830 296 715 | 68 
May 20, 233 1, 832 299 722 | 68 
June 19, 487 1, 842 311 748 68 
July 18, 466 1, 858 312 7) | 68 
August 17, 628 1, 871 312 7 69 | 
September 16, 492 1, 884 313 752 69 | 
October 16, 969 1, 894 313 752 | 69 | 
November 17, 283 1, 903 313 753 | 70 | 
December 17, 695 1, 908 | 315 | 760 70 | 
| | 
1940 
January 6, 378 18, 43¢ 1, 922 325 783 70 | 
February 6, 451 18, 71 1,927 | 329 792 70 | 
March 6, 431 8, 638 1, 933 | 334 804 70 | 
April 6, 247 O41 1, 942 | 338 814 71 | 
May 6, 039 7, 165 1, 953 | 342 823 71 
June 710 6, 108 1, 967 346 | 831 | 72 | 
Jul 101 15, 370 1, O86 349 | 840 | 72 
August 143 15, 513 2.001 | 352 | 849 | 72 
September 379 226 2,015 356 857 | rk 





























Cases for Persons employed under Federal work programs ® 
which sub- 
sistence 
Cases payments National Youth 
receiving | were cer- Administration * Other 
general tified by | Civilian Work Federal 
relief‘ | the Farm | Conser- Projects | work and 
Security | vation | gtident | Out-of- | Adminis-| construc- 
Adminis- | Corps’ ” work. school | tration ®| tion proj- 
tration § program work ects 10 
program 
1, 893 108 285 310 146 1, 801 333 
1, 996 119 278 320 152 2, 001 315 
1, 994 126 262 327 155 2, 319 337 
1,815 117 262 334 159 2, 538 391 
1, 696 112 257 329 179 2, 638 487 
1, 648 93 245 219 209 2, 741 541 
1,610 70 284 0 215 2, 996 460 
1, 581 62 290 2 219 3, 122 339 
1, 526 69 268 49 221 3, 209 365 
1, 497 79 291 322 220 3, 282 76 
1, 518 89 293 364 230 3, 330 378 
1, 631 115 275 372 240 3, 156 368 
1,772 126 295 372 237 3, 016 351 
1, 844 123 296 382 242 2, 990 342 
1, 851 127 259 | 380 236 3, 004 349 
1, 724 114 285 | 384 228 2,7 392 
1, 444 87 292 372 225 2, 638 439 
1, 568 | 69 266 280 214 2, 570 488 
1, 540 46 288 (#1) 207 2, 279 491 
1, 583 | 72 289 1 211 1, 967 495 
1, 670 50 255 | 70 | 225 1,715 491 
1, 633 50) 288 362 238 1, 867 47. 
1, 564 65 292 423 261 1, 946 452 
+ 1) 564 | 97 266 | 434 296 2, 109 402 
1. 675 | 107 293 437 322 2, 203 319 
1, 674 115 296 456 | 336 2, 293 296 
1, 616 119 264 | 473 | 335 2, 294 306 
1) 532 86 | 272 | 482 321 2) 125 340 
1, 447 71 | 270 | 477 296 1, 963 368 
1, 360 60 240 | 313 | 269 | 1, 734 393 
1, 363 31 274 | 0 | 194 | 1, 639 397 
1, 345 | 43 287 | 0 | 239 1, 684 395 
1; 263 35 254 | 22 | 238 | 1, 673 432 





1 See the Bulletin, February 1940, 
Figures exclude administrative emp 


oyees. 


»p. 54-55, for information for 1933-37. 
Figures are partly estimated 


on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part from Federal 


funds. 


Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 


’ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 








and subject to revision 

1 Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 
Board. 

4 Includes recipients assisted from Federal, State, and local funds for pro- 
grams administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
and from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws 
without Federal participation. Excludes recipients of hospitalization and/or 
burial only and, beginning with September 1940, of medical care only. 

‘ Excludes cases receiving hospitalization and/or burial only and, beginning 
with September 1940, medical care only. 

§ Figures from the FSA; represent net number of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and number of cases receiving commodities purchased by 
the FSA and distributed during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month 

* Figures include persons certified as in need and all other persons employed 
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yersons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 
ndian Division, for which averages are compet from daily reports. 

* Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA, Division of Statistics, 
for subsequent months from the NYA; represent number of different persons 
employed during month. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
number of persons employed during month on projects operated by the 
WPA and, for July 1938 and subsequent months, persons employed on 
Federal agency projects financed by transfer of WPA funds. ; 

10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons em- 
ployed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

1! Less than 500 persons. 
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and construction projects, but expenditures for 
earnings of CCC enrollees, earnings under the 
student work program of the NYA, and subsistence 
payments by the FSA also declined. For the 
remaining types of assistance and earnings, 
larger sums were expended in September of this 
year. 

Fluctuations in total income payments in the 
continental United States during the period 
January 1929-September 1940 are shown in chart 
II. This chart indicates the relative importance of 
different types of income payments, including those 
for direct relief and work relief. 

Table 3 presents summary information on the 
food stamp plan, which is operated by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture primarily for the pur- 
pose of removing agricultural surpluses. Persons 
participating in this plan receive blue surplus- 
food stamps in proportion to their purchases of 
orange-colored food stamps. Orange-colored 
stamps may be used to buy any food product 
sold in retail stores, but blue surplus-food stamps 





may be used to purchase only agricultural com. 
modities currently designated as surplus by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Change in Content of Data for General Relief 
and Special Types of Public Assistance 
Beginning with September, monthly data on 
general relief and the special types of public 
assistance exclude cases receiving medical care, 
hospitalization, and/or burial only and total pay- 
ments for such services to these cases and to cases 
also receiving money payments and/or assistance 


in kind. This change was recommended by the 
Joint Committee on Relief Statistics of the 


American Public Welfare Association and Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, which serves as an 
advisory committee to the Division of Publie 
Assistance Research. 
cipally because the great diversity in State and 
local practice in financing and administering these 
services decreases the comparability of data 
reported by the States. Monthly data for each 
program will therefore be limited hereafter to cases 


The change is made prin- 


Chart IIl.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-September 1940 ' 


[Average month 1929= 100} 
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receiving money payments and/or assistance in 
kind and to total expenditures for such payments 
and assistance. Data on the amounts expended 
for medical care, hospitalization, and burial will 
continue to be reported by the States and will be 
published at approximately 6-month intervals. 
No attempt will be made, however, to relate such 
expenditures to the number of cases receiving these 
services. 

In conformity with this change, the time series 
on general relief and the special types of public 
assistance in the continental United States (tables 
1 and 2) and on the special types of public assist- 
ance in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board (table 7) have been revised to 
exclude receiving hospitalization and/or 
burial only and total payments for these services 
in the first 8 months of 1940—the period during 
which such cases and payments were included in 
the data on recipients and obligations under each 
Cases receiving medical care only and 


cases 


program. 


Table 3.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by months, 
May 1939-September 1940 ' 








Num Number of partic- Value of 
ber of ipants * surplus- 
Month reas . i food 
n Stamps 
luded Cases Persons issued 
1939 
May 1 5,711 21, 000 22, 473 
June 2 | 15, O41 51, 000 | 101, 848 
July 3 28, 128 | 75, 700 158, 455 
August i 46, 064 | 136, 500 285, 413 
September fi 54, 881 156, 300 | 334, 044 
October 8; 61,018 | 173, 900 371, 203 
November 14 79, 000 220, 600 | 481, 148 
December 19 137, 286 398, 900 | 833, 956 
1940 | 

January 1) 196, 648 | 569,200 | 1,176,848 
February 38 | «304, 308 852, 900 | 1, 745, 367 
March 53 371, 995 1, 066, 900 2, 210, 602 
April 62 442, 488 1, 277, 300 2, 667, O51 
_ 71 476, 613 1, 393, 300 2, 986, 686 
June &3 507, 021 1, 488, 500 3, 161, 982 
July 99 | 533,077 1, 566,600 | 3,514,649 
August 124 661, 494 1, 916, 500 4, 5301, 090 
September 137 706, 077 2, 072, 100 4, 633, 288 
Figures do not include persons receiving commodities under direct distri- 


bution program of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of such 


commodities 
1 An area represents a ¢ 


ty, county, or group of counties. Population of 


areas with plans in operation in September 1940 was 28.9 million, according 
to preliminary 1940 population figures released by the U. 8. Bureau of the 
Census. By Sept. 30, 1940, % additional areas with a population of 7.2 
million had been designated for inclusion 

1 Includes recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 


aid to the blind; recipients of and those eligible to receive general relief; 
persons certified as in need of relief and employed on or awaiting assignment 
to projects financed by the WPA; and recipients of subsistence payments 
from the FSA. In Some areas certain of these groups, in accordance with 
agreements with local public welfare authorities, do not participate. Figures 
include for 1 area (Shawnee, Okla.) some low-income families, i. e., those hav- 
ing weekly income of less than $19.50, who have been eligible to participate 
Since October 1939 

Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion. 
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total expenditures for such care have been included 
in general relief data since the beginning of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration program 
in 1933 and in data on the special types of public 
assistance since July 1937. Lack of complete 
information on the number of cases receiving med- 
ical care only prevents the exclusion of these 
cases and payments for such care from the data 
for the months prior to September 1940. 

The total amounts reported by the States as 
general relief in the period January—August 1940 
are distributed in table 4 by (1) money payments 
and assistance in kind, (2) medical care, (3) hos- 
pitalization, and (4) burial. Distributions of total 
payments for each of the special types of public 
assistance in the same period for all States with 
approved plans as a group and for each State 
making payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial are presented in table 5. Under 
some State programs, for general relief as well as 
the special types of public assistance, allowances 
for medical care are included in money payments 
to recipients; data are not available, however, on 
the amount of such allowances. 

The extent of incomparability in State figures 
arising from the inclusion of data on medical care, 
hospitalization, and burial is greater for general 
relief than for the special types of public assistance. 
In many States administering the special types of 
public assistance under approved plans, funds for 
these types of aid are not used to pay for medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial, either because the 
State law provides that assistance may be granted 
only in the form of money payments to recipients 
or because such services cannot be supplied within 
& maximum limitation on the monthly amount of 
assistance. During the period January—August 
1940, only 25 of the 51 jurisdictions with approved 
plans for old-age assistance made payments for 
medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial; in 16 
of these 25 States expenditures were made only for 
burial. Obligations were incurred for medical 
care, hospitalization, and/or burial in only 10 of 
the 42 jurisdictions with approved plans for aid to 
dependent children and in only 19 of the 43 
jurisdictions with approved plans for aid to the 
blind. Furthermore, in the great majority of 
instances in which funds for the special types of 
public assistance are used for such payments, the 
amounts expended comprise an extremely small 
share of total assistance payments (table 5). 
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On the other hand, expenditures reported as 
general relief during the first 8 months of this year 
indicate that payments for medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and/or burial were made in 35 of the 47 
States for which complete or partial distributions 
by type of payment were reported. More signifi- 





cant than the relatively large number of States 
reporting expenditures for medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and/or burial is the extremely wide range 
in the proportion that payments for these Services 
comprise of total expenditures. In a number of 
States no payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 


Table 4.—Expenditures for general relief, by type of payment and by States, January-August 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 25, 1940] 





| Amount of expenditures ! 


Percentage distribution 



































State ee | R.A 
| ments anc edica: Hospitali- , oe es Medical Hospitali- ; 
Total assistance care zation Burial | and assist- care sation Burial 
| inkind | gy 
| kind 
| 
Total for continental United States___|%$297, 286,000 |.._____. . be , a 
EE a ee 187, 591 $186, 046 $200 | $1, 345 () 99.2 0.1 0.7 
hhh aay 379, 680 | 379, 680 (3) (3) (?) 100.0 
PGR aeeggees 164, 193 4 164, 193 (*) () (5) | 100.0 
AE REED | 29, 675, 379 29, 116,636 | 409,715 | 84, 202 $64, 826 98. 1 1.4 3 02 
ATT 2, 412, 924 1, 375, 640 216, 240 801, 690 19, 354 | 57.0 9.0 2 8 
Connecticut............. 4, 729, 564 | 3, 801, 365 191, 764 ? 736, 435 (7) | 80.4 4.0 ' 
248, 076 | 4 248, 076 | (*) @) | (3) 100.0 
425, 438 | 425, 438 @) (3) (3) 100. 0 
501, 656 | 501, 656 () (3) | @) 100. 0 
328, 935 | 4 328, 935 (4) (3) () 100. 0 a 
| 
263, 572 263, 572 | (*) (*) (*) 100. 0 > 
32, 305, 29,090,848 | 1,814, 442 | 1,272, 000 128, 193 90.1 6 3.9 r 
5,491,446 | 3,925,213} 740,891 736, 962 88, 380 71.5 13.5 13.4 1.6 
4, 759, 652 | 8, 602, 978 635, 822 470, 984 49, 868 75.7 13.4 99 LO 
2, 872, 993 2, 242, 856 | 330, 487 241, 536 58, 114 78.1 11.5 8.4 20 
* 397, 000 (*) (8) (*) (*) ice 
1, 198, 536 1, 196, 742 (3) 1, 295 99.9 ( i 
2, 235, 652 1, 887, 466 151, 211 154, 609 2, 366 84.4 6.8 ) 1.9 
‘Paes 1,599,057 | 41, 599, 057 (*) (3) () 100. 0 
ARAL LET 15, 745, 489 * 14, 332, 727 | (*) | 1,311,881 100, 881 91.0 8.3 7 
11,048,180 | 10, 119, 006 847, 248 (3) 81, 926 91.6 7.7 7 
av 7, 414, 943 6, 925, 933 489, 010 (*) | (*) | 93.4 6.6 
oa 70, 103 | $1, 377 | 5, 795 | 24, 104 | 8,827 | 44.8 8.3 34.4 12.5 
------| 2,671,926 | 42, 671,926 | (*) (3) (3) 100. 0 
ead 713, 119 | 472, 444 52, 825 | 157, 209 30, 641 66.3 7.4 22.0 43 
sib cFEx 1, 195, 002 | 877, 286 163, 043 105, 675 | 48, 998 73. 4 13.7 . 4.1 
Nevada...____ ee SR HEE 119, 349 60, 355 10, 210 42, 588 6, 196 | 50. 6 | 8.5 85.7 5.2 
ey ODS wn ce cece ee 1, 400,369 | 41,389,378 | (*) 103, 908 16, 088 | 92.0 6.9 L1 
RRR RTE | 9,873,603 | 9,300,403 | 195,351 | 334.571 | 34, 188 | 94.3 20 34 3 
TRS wets 141, 101 105, 671 | 19, 991 | 13, 418 | 2, 021 | 74.9 14.2 ) 14 
| | 
0 ea a 74, 229, 250 72, 184,749 | 2,044, 501 (*) (*) | 97.2 2.8 
LAER TTT 559, 4 346, 889 () 196, 288 16, 809 | 61.9 3 2.0 
MRA Ses 746, 978 | 391, 195 171,062} 159, 488 25, 233 | 52.4 22.9 21.3 3.4 
el aa se 13, 696,286 | 13, 184, 712 | 511, 574 | (3) (3) 96.3 3.7 
(Oo RE | 8 508, 000 (®) (8) (8) | (*) a 
Le eaaS | 1,417, 444 1,178,204} 115, 452 108, 026 | 15, 762 83.1 8.2 7. ¢ Ll 
Pennsylvania_..........___ pelican 45, 905, 277 44, 862, 397 930, 040 () 112, 840 97.7 2.0 v 
I os cc wcncacccoccnecences 1 2, 170, 926 2, 075, 701 64, 205 | 31, 020 | (12) 95.6 3.0 1.4 
South Carolina__....______. nia 150,855 | 4 150,855 | (*) (3) () 100.0 
(NN San: 794, 728 457, 560 | 119, 321 187, 785 30, 062 | 57.6 | 15.0 2 3.8 
| | | 
I  eteieaiiinidiancnrncennddcbuionioni * 216, 000 | # 216, 000 | (?) | (3) | (*) | 100. 0 
Bi ttttnteatnctecchenadcnssécesersunt 854, 541 | 854, 541 (*) (*) (*) 100. 0 
i as ci eastae 996, 689 976, 379 8, 967 | 1, 102 10, 241 | 98.0 9 ! 1.0 
eA A RR 490, 700 352, 377 47,914 76, 182 14, 227 71.8 9.8 15.5 2.9 
ae ee 680, 791 568, 21, 987 | 77, 254 12, 884 83. 5 3.2 11.4 1.9 
i “ws STS ERE | 2,100,044 1, 797, 326 67, 822 223, 889 20, 007 85.2 3.2 10. 6 1.0 
TT SE | 1,413, 498 | 992, 241 131, 392 224, 305 65, 560 70. 2 9.3 15.9 4.6 
RRA | 8, 959, 060 7, 767, 128 557, 534 562, 254 | 72, 144 86.7 6.2 6.3 8 
si RT ee | 299, 264 169, 149 67, 029 47, 691 15, 395 56. 5 22. 4 15.9 5.2 





1 From State and local funds. Excludes cost of administration; of mate- 
rials, equi —_ t, and other items incident to operation of work-relief pro- 
grams; programs. 

1 Partly estimated. 

3 Not provided from general relief funds. ; 

* Unknown amount for medical care reported as money ‘payments and/or 
assistance in kind in Ar Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, New Hampshire, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

§ Provided by county quorum courts which also administer negligible 
amount of general relief but do not report. 


* Represents medical care provided by the State relief administration: 
does not include medical care provided from county indigent funds 

? Unknown amount for burial included in hospitalization. 

* Data not reported. 

* Estimated. 

1° Less than 0.1 percent. 

" State unemployment relief program only: in addition, $408,000 esti- 
mated as expended by local relief officials is included in total! for continenta) 
United States. 

1? Provided by local relief officials but not reported. 
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Table 5.—Expenditures for payments to recipients of the special types of public assistance in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board, by type of payment and by States, January-August 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1940] 

























































































Amount of obligations incurred ! for — | Percentage distribution of— 
State ee Money 
. payments : ayments 

Total pow Medical | Hospitali- | Buriat oo Medical | Hospitali- | puri 
| assistance care zation assistance care vation 
in kind in kind 
Old-age assistance 
| | | | | 

Total, 51 States | $314, 565, 185 | $310, 193, 254 | $1, 260, 337 $786, 808 $2, 324, 786 98. 6 0.4 | 0.3 0.7 

j= _ _ ——————————>>S|)-i—@SB SS OSS — 

Total, 25 States * | 202,597,779 | 198,225,848 | 1, 260, 337 786,808 | 2,324,786 97.8 | 6 | 4 1.2 
Alabama | 1, 461, 494 1, 461, 277 ] RS PEE RAPS a9) 8 Lice 
Arizona... - | 1, 778, 569 OT aS eae 15, 727 a bees 9 
Colorado | 10, 801, 239 10, 727, 599 ‘ - bagi 73, 640 | _ . ) Seboeraeer eee. _¥ 
Connecticut 3, 725, 678 ~~ | es Ge 51, 125 4 5 SRI aati 1.4 
Delaware 235, 583 234, 943 TR ARES 640 4 ee poerecsraaas 3 
District of Columbia 680, 202 674, 053 inolinianibtne vicaenl 6, 149 | 99.1 |... Ae atinibgeannd 9 
[linois 23, 034, 439 22,844,451 |... _.....--| 189,988 | 99. 2 | eee 8 
Indiana | 9, 509, 586 9, 388, 335 SR SS Sf erin so nailcaieliidies 1.3 
lowa 9, 096, 054 8, 911, 613 he ‘ a 184, 441 | | eeaaoneeees Re ork 2.0 
Kansas 4, 207, 675 4, 082, 258 72, 779 31, 579 21, 059 97.0 | 1.7 | 8 5 
Louisiana | 3,174,165 3, 166, 040 279 a 7, 846 99.7 | (2) o. - ae ae 3 
Maine | 2, 369, 027 2, 314, 315 deli SSE 54, 712 . ge Set lsgordinataanar 2.3 
Maryland 2, 605, 621 2, 574, 026 | x ei 31, 595 | Ut Sees Se 1.2 
Massachusetts 19, 483, 674 19, 275, 427 36, 488 40,735 | 131,024 | 98.9 | a 2 +. 
Michigan 10, 105, 383 9, 875, 859 ad as | 229, 524 3 ees See 2.3 
Minnesota 10, 678, 553 10, 555, 231 aoa | 123, 322 SS | ree See 1.3 
New Hampshire 952, 898 915, 148 14, 821 8, 165 | 14, 764 96.0 1.6 -9 1.5 
New Jersey | 5,123,176 | 5, 052, 785 as | 70, 301 ee Se 1.4 
New York | 24, 282, 534 22, 476, 002 920, 749 695, 488 190, 295 | 92. 6 | 3.8 2.8 8 
Ohio 23, 234, 251 22, 736, 540 : saassccuaec] Met _\ ) ee S ainaalameed 2.1 
Pennsylvania 16, 938, 928 16, 606, 030 196, 232 136, 666 | 98. 0 5 | eee 8 
Utah 2, 341, 869 2, 331, 395 1, 938 479 8, 057 | 99. 6 a (2) 3 
Vermont 726, 915 697,824 |___. i icin’ 29, 091 | Se eee 4.0 
Washington | 6, 936, 537 6, 904, 783 |___. a ie | 31, 754 | 99.5 |- SER RESIST 5 
Wisconsin | 9,113, 729 8, 982, 519 16, 834 10, 362 104, 014 | 98. 6 2 | 1 1.1 

Aid to dependent children 

Total, 42 States $84, 286,004 | $83, 921, 210 $298, 520 $54, 721 $11, 643 99. 6 0.3 0.1 (2) 

Total, 10 States? 31, 325, 200 30, 960, 316 298, 520 54, 721 11, 643 98.8 | 1.0 | 2 | (2) 
Alabama 653, 180 653, 077 103 99.9 (2) - axcedpelaccsseullnaee 
Kansas | 1, 491, 866 1, 448, 290 29, 248 12, 499 1, 829 97.1 2.0 8 | 0.1 
Louisiana | 2, 494, 563 2, 493, 427 134 |_. 1, 002 99.9 OQ Bee (2) 
Massachusetts 5, 580, 793 5, 574, 517 3, 989 1, 752 535 99.9 ob | (?) | (?) 

New Hampshire 228, 342 228, 062 280 | _. Rak 99. 9 SY RS a 
New Jersey 2, 723, 144 2, 722, 934 |___. PRR 210 99.9 BE SPINS (2) 
Ohio 3, 115, 501 3, 086, 891 23, 608 5, 002 99.1 | - 1. | Resist WR 
Pennsylvania 10, 318, 580 10, 198, 082 115,914 |_..._- 4, 584 | 98.8 1.1 of 
Utah 947, 215 041, 545 3, 412 164 2, 094 99. 4 .4 (2) S 
Wisconsin . 3, 772, 016 3, 613, 491 121, 832 35, 304 1, 389 95.8 3.3 | y () 

| 

> | So 

Aid to the blind 

Total, 43 States | $8, 860, 981 $8, 774, 173 $54, 604 $25, 312 $15, 802 98. 9 0.6 0.3 0.2 

Total, 19 States ? 3, 708, 820 3, 613, 012 54, 604 25, 312 15, 802 97.4 | 1.5 | 7 | 4 
Alabama 41, 870 | 41, 867 3 | = 99.9 (2) Se SB 
Arizona 75, 419 | 73, 531 859 354 675 97.5 1.1 | 5 | 9 
Colorado 148, 199 | 139, 072 | 5, 187 2, 840 | 1, 100 93.9 3.5 | 1.9 | ¢ 
Connecticut 48, 143 | 46, 208 1, 102 484 | 349 | 96.0 2.3 | 1.0 | 2 
Indiana 421, 860 | 396, 363 15, 009 | 7, 058 3, 430 94.0 | 3.5 1.7 8 
lowa _ 278, 092 | 273, 428 683 | 1; 049 2, 932 98. 3 2 4 11 
Kansas. . 205, 597 199, 071 3, 498 | 2, 213 815 96.8 | 1.7 | 1.1] 4 
Louisiana 128, 922 128, 862 10 |... 50 99.9 | (2) ees a (2) 
Maine ; | 227, 011 223, 800 18 | 221 | 2, 972 98. 6 | (2) 1} 1,3 
Maryland_. 114. 047 | 113,997 |........ == 50 ie ey | @ 
Montana 32, 683 | 31, 798 | 625 260 |... 97.3 | io) | Pe ot 
New Hampshire 59, 763 | 57, 946 | 657 | 740 420 | 97.0 | 1.1 | 1.2 | 7 
New York 579, 562 550, 551 | 19, 243 7, 906 1, 862 | 95.0 3.3 | 1.4 | 3 
North Dakota 29, 755 28, 666 | 1, 089 ee 96.3 5 @ eee oe | i 
Ohio 618, 419 612, 806 | 4, 133 1, 480 |_. ; 99.1 | a Slices + a vous 
Utah. 44, 209 41, 942 | 1, 637 440 190 94.9 | 3.7 1.0 4 
Vermont._.._.. 26, 398 _ - | Se ae 200 OY Se Ser oe ot -8 
Washington 254, 606 | | eames AR 547 0D SRNR Dees z 2 
Wisconsin - - 374, 265 372, 847 941 267 210 99.6 | .3| 1] (2) 





' From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 
1 Less than 0.1 percent 
+ Represents only those States making separate payments for medical care, 


under other programs. 


hospitalization, and/or burial from funds for special types of public assistance. 
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In some States payments for medical care and hospitalization are included in 
money payments and not reported separately, or these services are provided 
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tion, or burial were reported, whereas in 13 States 
such payments represented more than one-fourth 
of total expenditures (table 4). 

For the special types of public assistance it is 
readily possible to determine whether or not 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial are pro- 
vided as part of the assistance program. For 
general relief programs, however, it is sometimes 
extremely difficult to determine whether payments 
for these services can be appropriately identified 
as general relief. In a number of States, county 
commissioners or township officials provide a 
wide variety of governmental services, including 





relief, medical care, hospitalization, 


and burial, 
from general funds that are not earmarked ree 


specific programs. Under these conditions, 
large part of all publicly provided medical care, 
hospitalization, and burial may be reported as 
general relief, whereas in other States expendi- 
tures for these services may be made completely 
outside the framework of the general relief pro- 
gram. Between these extremes there are a num- 
ber of different State situations, ranging from 
instances in which only a fraction of the total 
amount expended for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial of general relief recipients js 


Chart III.—Expenditures for general relief, by type of payment, in selected States, January 1939August 194 
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accounted for under the general relief program, 
to instances in which these services are provided 
under the general relief program to persons 
receiving any type of public aid. 

The markedly different extent to which the 
total amounts of general relief reported by the 
States are affected by the inclusion of data on 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial is shown 
by chart III, which presents distributions by 
type of payment of total expenditures reported by 
selected States for the period January 1939—August 
1940. The differences in State patterns reflect, 
of course, underlying differences in methods of 
financing and administering these services. 

In Arizona, for example, medical care, hospital- 
ization, and burial clearly are not part of the 
general relief program. These services are pro- 
vided by the county supervisors from a special 
county levy for the ‘‘care of the indigent sick,” 
whereas general relief is administered by the State 
Department of Social Security and Welfare. In 
Pennsylvania, medical care and burial are supplied 
under the general relief program, but only to cases 
also approved for relief for subsistence purposes; 
hospital care is provided through State-aided and 
State-owned hospitals and is clearly outside the 
scope of the general relief program. Under the 
program for general relief in North Dakota, medi- 
cal care, hospitalization, and burial are supplied 
not only to general relief recipients but also to all 
other persons with “relief’’ status, such as recip- 
ients of the special types of public assistance, 
certified workers on projects of the Work Projects 
Administration, enrollees in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, and recipients of subsistence payments 
by the Farm Security Administration. In Mon- 
tana, medical care, hospitalization, and burial are 
provided from a county poor fund which also sup- 
plies funds for general relief, the county share of 
payments for the special types of public assistance, 
institutional care, shelter care, foster-home care, 
and sponsors’ contributions to WPA projects. 
Medical care, hospitalization, and burial are pro- 
vided to any person in need of such services, with- 
out restriction as to the receipt of relief for sub- 
sistence purposes. 


General Relief 


For September it is estimated that $28.5 million 
was expended in the continental United States 
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for the assistance of about 1.3 million general 
relief cases. Programs for general relief are 
financed by the State and/or local governments 
without Federal participation. The data on 
assistance payments exclude all costs of adminis- 
tering the programs, of special activities financed 
from general relief funds, and, beginning with 
September, of medical care, hospitalization, and 
burial provided to recipients. September data 
on cases and payments are therefore restricted to 
cases receiving money payments and/or assistance 
in kind and total expenditures for such payments 
and assistance. 

The amount expended for relief in September 
can be compared with total payments in August 
in 37 of the 39 States reporting actual figures 
which exclude data on cases receiving only medi- 
cal care, hospitalization, and/or burial for Sep- 
tember. In these 37 States, total expenditures 
for relief declined 6.6 percent. Comparable data 
on total payments in September 1940 and Sep- 
tember 1939 are available for 33 States. For 
this group of States, the total amount of obliga- 
tions incurred was 24.9 percent smaller in Septem- 
ber of this year. Comparison of the number of 
cases assisted in September 1940 with the numbers 
aided in August 1940 and September 1939 is not 
given, because of the lack of comparable data for 
most of the States. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


In September total obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii amounted to $53.3 million. Included 
in this aggregate expenditure are payments made 
under State plans approved by the Social Security 
Board and payments made under State laws with- 
out financial participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The data on assistance payments exclude 
all costs of administering the programs and, be- 
ginning with September data as noted above, of 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial of 
recipients. 

Of the total sum expended for the special types 
of public assistance in September, about 98 per- 
cent, or $52.2 million, was spent in States admin- 
istering these types of assistance under the Social 
Security Act. Approximately $1.1 million was 
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Table 6.—General relief in the continental United 
States, by States, September 1940 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 25, 1940] 









































Percentage 
| - orf 
Number | Amount of |Average| ®™0unt of obli- 
State of cases | obligations |amount a 
receiving incurred per 
relief for relief? case 
August Septem- 
1940 ber 1939 
Total for continental 
United States_._.__- #1, 263, 000 |# $28, 502,000 |__..____ = ea. 
Total for 39 States... _. $1,095, 426 | $25, 940, 471 |* $23 68 | ‘—6.6 | '-24.9 
A 2, 494 23, 751 9. 52 +.9 +29.6 
rt allie enanahtecnetel 3, 762 50, 864 13. 52 —1.7 +42. 1 
ST 4, 449 25, 163 5. 66 —2.3 +41.2 
aes 2,519,863 | 283.04) -95 —31.5 
ST 13, 478 5 169, 016 12. 54 —5.8 —7.6 
Connecticut__......._.-- 14, 787 380,295 | 25.72 | —10.3 —27.7 
Delaware____.. 1, 041 22, 024 21. 16 +6.9 —27.3 
District of Columbia_-. 1, 884 45,931 | 24.38 | +5.9 | +20.3 
ee ers eines 9, 862 62, 813 6. 37 —4.9 —4.3 
SIRs scibdibicuseecod 6, 617 | 44, 555 6.73 | +44 +465 
| 2, 169 32, 347 14.91 | +12 +32. 4 
EE 159, 288 3, 534,852 | 22.19 | —7.3 +10.3 
is iisencandtitteieriie * 43, 122 *577,248 | 13.39) +.9|) —26.8 
itniiediécadadoomne 324 377,736 | 14.35; —.4 (10) 
sets scleteinisdichctiap 17, 197 246, 259 14.32 | +29 +4.0 
Kentucky " TEES 5, 600 41,000 |..___- Pee 
2 9, 673 142, 953 14.78 +1.7 +40.4 
a | 8, 515 177, 435 20. 84 —.2 —2.6 
M Sa 8, 639 | 184,874 | 21.40 +4.2 +1.6 
Massachusetts. _.....__. 58,163 | 1,494,443 | 25.69 ('%) (*) 
' ! | j 
ee 49, 203 1, 048, 006 21. 30 —3.6 (19) 
Minnesota... ..........-- 29, 962 642,608 | 21.45; —1.6)| (1%) 
Mississippi___.__.._. 1,009 3, 169 314) —11.2 @*) 
Missourt Se 24, 451 300, 883 12. 31 +3.5 | +12.5 
Montana_..____. 3, 813 57, 895 15.18 | +14.3 | +13.2 
a | 8. 688 87,020 | 10.02 | —10.1 —20 
RTE 476 7,493 | 15.74) +23 +8.3 
New Hampshire "_______ 6, 300 000 |.... = HE 
New Jersey_............. | 1943,058 | 12955, 642 22. 19 —5.8 —32.0 
New Mexico.........._- | 92,237 | = 18,679 | 8.35 | +188) (9) 
| 18 227,796 | 7,996,834 35. 11 +17) —122 
North Carolina__....___. 5, 086 | 34,866 | 6.86 cm) | ¢@% 
North Dakota........._. 2, 582 | 33, 825 13. 10 —4.8 —15.7 
3 2,138 | 1,348,122 16.41) —5.1 —31.1 
— aaiindeedamaies | 14 14,946 69,157 | (4) +11.5 +8.3 
in ieiiblniidiciderasintiienal 7, 781 | 121,191 | 15.58 —.7 +8. 5 
Pennsyiveuia ae 168, 553 4,066,866 | 24.13) —20.9 —53.8 
R Oe 7, 261 213, 639 20.42 | —20.6 —6.7 
South Carolina__._.._... | 2, 138 19, 089 &93 | —3.0 —6.8 
South Dakota__.__.._..- | 3, 315 , 000 | 13.88 +156 +6.0 
Tennessee "=... | 900 | 2} AS ‘ 
he 11, 762 101, 461 8. 63 —4.2 +i3.4 
> aa 5, 436 | 112, 950 2.78 | —1.0 —26.0 
SESE * 2, 264 | 948,459 21.40 +46 —-I19 
ETT 5, 860 | 54, 240 9.2%, -32 —229 
Washington........._- 11, 724 | 166, 621 14. 21 +41 —29.7 
West V ia See 10, 522 95, 310 9. 06 +.5 +23. 6 
aT § 39, 219 | 5 780, 750 19. 91 —5.9 —14.9 
_ ss “ESRI 1, 153 | 16,225 | 1407/ -18 -27 





! Data differ from those published for January-August 1940, because they 
exclude cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only, and 
—= 4A 4. for such services to these cases and to cases also receiving 

yeoman or assistance in kind. Allowances for medical care and 
bospita ization inelu ed in money payments are not excluded. They also 
differ from data published for months prior to 1940 which included cases 
receiving medical care only and total payments for medical care. 

2 From State and local funds. Represents money payments and assistance 
= as —, cost < pee of materials, ae, and other 
tems ent on of work-relief programs; and of special programs. 

3 Not computed for number of cases, because comparable data are not avail- 
able for most States. 

‘ Partly estimated. Does not represent total of State figures because data 
are estimated to exclude all cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and ‘or burial only, and —_ i ba — for these services. 

xcludes Kentucky, pshire, and Tennessee, for which figures 
are estimated; C 0, item > New Jersey, New Mexico, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin, for which cases receiv medical care, hospitalization, and/or 
burial only cannot be excluded; and Oklahoma (see footnote 14). 

* Comparison for 37 States; excludes Colorado, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Vermont, and Wis- 
consin, for which comparable data are not available; and Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, and Tennessee, for which figures are estimated. 


O+ 





paid to blind persons and to families with de- 
pendent children in States in which programs for 
these groups are operated without Federal par- 
ticipation. 

For comparative purposes, data on expenditures 
for August 1940 and September 1939 have been 
revised to exclude payments for medical care, 
hospitalization, and burial. The total amount of 
obligations incurred in all States for payments to 
recipients in September of this year was only 0.7 
percent larger than in the preceding month, but 
$5.4 million, or 11.2 percent, greater than in 
September 1939. 

Old-age assistance.—Programs for old-age assist- 
ance are administered under State plans approved 
by the Social Security Board in all 51 States 
eligible to receive Federal grants for the special 
types of public assistance. In September, obli- 
gations amounting to $40.1 million were incurred 
for payments to 2.0 million aged persons. Com- 
parable data on both recipients and payments in 
August are available for 50 States. In these 
States the total number benefiting and the total 
amount expended in September were each less 
than 1 percent higher than in August. In the 
50 States for which data for September 1939 and 
September 1940 are comparable, the total number 
on the rolls was 6.8 percent larger in September 
of this year, and the total amount spent for 
assistance was 9.9 percent greater. 

Aid to dependent children.—In 
aggregate payments for aid to dependent children 
in the 42 States with approved plans amounted to 
$11.0 million; this sum was received by 343,000 
families for the assistance of 829,000 dependent 
children. Data on the numbers of families and 
children benefiting and total payments in August 
and September are available on a comparable 
basis for 41 States. In these States the total 


September, 





? Comparison for 33 States; excludes Colorado, Indiana, lowa, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missietont, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Vermont, and Wisconsin, for which comparable data 
are not available; and Kentucky, New Hampshire, and Tennessee, for which 
figures are estimated. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medica! care only and total 
payments for medical care. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medica! care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only, and total payments for medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial. 

1° Not computed, because comparable data are not svailable 

i! Estimated. 

12 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care and/or burial 
only, and total payments for medical care and burial 

8 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

4 Includes 5,796 cases aided under program administered by the State Board 
of Public Welfare, and 9,150 cases aided by county commissioners; duplica- 
tion in cases aided believed to be large and average amount per case cannot be 
computed. , 

16 State Gnemaeeeemens relief program only. In addition, $46,000 is esti- 
mated as expended by local relief officials to 2,800 cases. 
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numbers of families and children receiving assist- 
ance increased 1.1 and 1.0 percent, respectively, 
from August to September, and the total amount 
of obligations incurred rose 1.3 percent. In the 
41 States for which comparable data are available 
for September 1939 and September 1940, the 
numbers of families and children aided in Sep- 
tember of this year were 14.3 and 14.6 percent 
higher, respectively, than in the same month of 
1939, and total expenditures were 17.2 percent 
higher. 

In September 1940, $340,000 was expended 
for aid to dependent children in 9 States in which 
such assistance was administered without financial 
participation by the Federal Government. This 


amount was paid to 14,100 families in behalf of 
32,500 dependent children in Alaska, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, 
South Dakota, and Texas. 

Aid to the blind.—Assistance to the blind is 
administered under the Social Security Act in 
43 States. In these States, September pay- 
ments to 48,300 recipients amounted to $1.1 
million. In the 40 States for which comparable 
data on both recipients and expenditures are 
available for August and September, the total 
number of persons assisted and the total amount 
of obligations incurred were each 0.5 percent 
higher in the later month. Data for September 
1940 are comparable with data for September 1939 








Table 7.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938-September 1940 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1940] 

































































| " 
| Number of recipients ? Amount of ee bn for payments to 
| | | 
Year and month | Aid to dependent 
children Aid to 
Old-age | a Aid to the Total Old-age denendent Aid to the 
assistance | a blind assistance | Siidrens |  Dlind 
Families Children 
EEA BITE SESS Sc cea .-.|....-------+| $494, 797, 140 | $390, 402, 054 |$93, 427, 846 | $10, 967, 240 
January 1,602,025 | 218,009 541, 224 | 33,595 | 39,050,567 | 31,227,485 | 7,014, 662 808, 420 
February 1, 625, 539 224, 737 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 592 31, 443, 867 7, 222, 237 S44, 488 
| EELS SMES SCE SS a 8 =e 1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
= EOP IDE BODE ISL FNS 4 1, 064, Al 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522,133 | 32,115,423 7, 530,714 875, 996 
May.... aes 240, 079 594, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
June ae ‘ Sao FF 243, 422 603, 335 38, 783 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 904, 456 
BR canccue ‘icnihahgeeanael 1,700,812 | 244,712 606, 164 , 596 } 41, 475, 321 32, 875, 578 | 7, 671, 460 | 928, 283 
August... a ee ee ee 1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 41, 886, 379 32, 965, 264 7, 978, #14 942, 301 
September 1, 733, 999 | 244, 839 628, 755 41, 002 42, 336, 545 33, 309, 172 8, 071, 316 956, 057 
October _-na------| 1,638,467 | 267,418 633, 703 41,449 | 40,287,138 | 31,131,171 | 8, 188, 402 967, 565 
November... _...| 1,764, 569 261, 115 641, 681 42,256 | 43,438,019 | 34,031,906 | 8, 422,214 983, 805 
December . . : ; 1, 779, 202 | 654, 42, 938 44, 413, 280 34, 792, 347 8, 618, 776 1, 002, 157 
1939 total ‘ ESS OS a ae 554, 764, 131 431, 130,053 |111, 183, 281 12, 450, 797 
January 1, 790, 055 | 273, 687 670, 040 43, 355 44, 969, 281 35, 058, 634 8, 900, 334 1, 010, 283 
February... a 1, 802, 296 | 282, 108 686, 532 43, 740 45, 260, 728 35, 173, 297 9. 067, 661 1,019, 770 
March__. : ~ecsnhoata 1, 815, 913 | 284, 262 689, 946 43, 968 45, 440, 052 35, 242, 039 9, 173, 357 1, 024, 656 
April ‘ -----| 1,832, 586 | 282, 009 683, 888 , 240 45, 281, 113 35, 354, 391 8, 899, 963 1, 026, 759 
= —— 1, 835, 246 285, 692 691, 663 44, 161 45, 244, 883 35, 253, 819 8, 968, 982 1, 022, 082 
June ...-| 1,845,040 207, 344 717, 989 44, 579 46, 166, 438 35, 852, 758 9, 278, 766 1, 034, 914 
July 1, 860, 550 298, 627 720, 134 y 46, 691, 353 36, 240, 775 9, 325, 066 1, 035, 512 
August 1, 874, 090 298, 915 72, 460 45, 255 46, 824, 105 36, 431, 580 9, 349, 336 1, 043, 189 
September 1, 887, 459 299, 707 722, 209 | 45, 308 47, 014, 370 36, 565, 702 9, 402, 706 1, 045, 962 
October 1, 806, 535 300, 026 722, 040 | 45, 437 46, 971, 735 36, 390, 582 9, 528, 637 1, 052, 516 
November 1, 005, 968 299, 905 722, 967 | 45, 608 47, 334, 832 36, 681, 658 9, 590, 872 1, 062, 302 
December 1, 911, 330 301, $23 730, 195 45, 861 47, 655, 241 36, 884,818 | 9, 697, 571 1, 072, 852 
1940 } 
January .. --| 1, 925, 258 | 311, 783 753, 697 | 46, 080 49, 409, 442 38, 255, 752 | 10,073, 662 1, 080, 028 
February sodien 1, 929, 936 315, 772 763, 097 46, 299 49, 877, 121 38, 583, 706 | 10, 207, 895 1, 085, 520 | 
March ‘ .| 1,935, 704 320, 667 774, 569 46, 526 49, 893, 933 38, 388, 082 | 10, 413, 621 1, 092, 230 
April = cocccee| 1,066, 987 | 325, 348 784, 889 46, 865 50, 189, 963 38, 550,422 | 10, 539, 364 1, 100, 177 
May... cbonnminiin | 1,956, 614 | 329, 177 793, 274 47,174 50, 413, 628 38, 717, 600 | 10, 589, 720 1, 106, 308 
RS Soa ate .--| 1,970,307 333, 007 801, 726 | 47, 576 51, 067, 346 39, 263, 252 | 10, 685, 381 1, 118, 713 
July pabumndenll 1, 989, 167 336, 264 $11, 126 | 47, 808 51, 610, 761 39, 701, 860 | 10,790,772 1, 118, 129 
August 5 -------| 2,003,924 339, 584 | 820, 427 48, 113 | 52, 039, 865 39, 992,831 | 10,919, 272 1, 127, 762 
September : Pr sia 2,017, 927 343, 193 | 828, 654 48, 278 52, 199, 449 40, 055, 600 | 11,018, 962 1, 124, 887 





pitalization and/or burial only and, beginning with September 1940, of 
medical care only. 

3 Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938. 

‘From Federal, State, and local funds; figures for January 1938-August 
1940 represent money payments, assistance in kind, and payments for medical 
care. Exclude cost of administration, hospitalization and burial, and, begin- 
ning with September 1940, of medical care. 


' Data relate to programs administered under State plans approved by the 
Social Security Board and programs under State laws without Federal par- 
ticipation administered concurrently with similar programs under approved 

lans. Figures for January-August 1940 differ from those previously pub- 

ished: see footnotes 2and4. See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information 
for February 1936-December 1937 

? Figures for January 1938-August 1940 represent recipients of money pay- 

ments, assistance in kind, and/or medical care. Exclude recipients of hos- 
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Table 8.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, 
September 1940 '! 


' 
7 
' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1940] 





















































7 is Percentage change from Number of 
moun Average recipients 
obligations i: 4 per 1,000 
Social Security * oard region and State Mwiplents | incurred for | *mount August 1940 in September 1900 in— | cctimated 
payments & recipient —| population 
recipients Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of | © years 
recipients | obligations | recipients | obligations | ®®4 over * 
2,017,927 | $40,055, 600 $19. 85 4+0.7 4+0.5 $46.8 | §+9.9 | 6 254 
| 
17, 243 465, 274 26. 98 +.5 —24 +5.8 +9.3 | M7 
13, 491 230, 648 20. 80 —.4 —.4 +12.5 +13.3 | 157 
84, 31 2, 407, 28. 55 —.8 —.8 +4. 6 +5. 5 256 
6, 091 128,013 21. 02 +1.6 +1.5 (’) +20.8 | 115 
922 137, 151 19. 81 +.1 +.5 +4.2 +7.9 154 
5, 310 &5, 16.14 —.5 -.1 —5.1 (4) 136 
119, 690 2, 818, 703 23. 55 +.2 +.4 +6.3 +9.3 | 151 
2, 573 29, 261 11. 37 -1.1 —11 —43 —.6 | 123 
31, 195 647, 730 20. 76 +.3 +1.5 +5.0 +9.5 | 125 
99, 2, 161, 635 21.77 +.3 +.1 +23.3 +25.8 | 160 
3, 368 425 25. 36 -.4 —.3 +2.6 +4.6 80 
18, 338 323, 129 17. 62 -.1 +.2 +4.0 | +5.6 167 
: 366, 657 10. 09 +.5 +.5 +5.6 +7.6 258 
18, 872 185, 799 9. 85 +1.5 +1.7 +23. 5 +25. 8 124 
18, 342 256, 142 13. 96 +1.0 +1.3 +3.1 +15.3 241 
51, 842 459,019 8. 85 +2.0 +2.4 +14.7 +17.1 2R0 
74,613 1, 242, 184 16. 65 +.5 +.8 —6.9 —5 256 
2, 942, 276 22. 88 +.9 +.9 +6.3 +7.2 266 
139, 926 3, 006, 427 21.49 +.9 +2.0 +3.1 +12.9 279 
684 1, 198, 237 17.97 +.3 +.7 +23 +5.8 231 
52, 314 1, 170, 851 22. 38 +.5 +.8 +8.7 +13.6 2B 
19, 987 186, 834 9. 35 —.4 —.2) +14.7 +18. 6 181 
36, 579 834 12. 27 +1.0 +1.9 +.1 +4.0 385 
34, 197 276, 121 8.07 7.8 | +8. 1 +51.9 +51.4 263 
23, 273 197, 615 8.49 +3.8 +4.4 +17. 2 | +33.9 | 250 
18, 134 147, 255 8.12 —3.3 —4.1 — 22.6 —23.2 293 
40, 244 , 056 10.09 +.1 +.1 +8, 2 +8.7 | 298 
56, 718 1, 149, 955 20. 64 +4 +.6 +5.2 +8.6 | 254 
62, 881 1, 324, 161 21.06 +.1 +.1 —5.2 —3.6 | 322 
28, 102 467, 969 16. 65 +.2 +.4 +3.9 +18. 4 | 287 
8, 791 146, 672 16. 68 +.1 +.1 +3.8 —2.3 24 
14, 839 289, 474 19. 51 +.2 —.5 +6.9 +20.7 353 
’ 
22, 975 164, 889 7.18 +1.5 +.9 +33.9 +61.2 | 288 
27,499 512, 558 18. 4 (’) +1.2 +9.7 +15.9 72 
I i as eh minineneeed 101, 825 1, 531, 441 15. 04 +3.1 —2.2 +32.6 +5. 4 | 326 
oti ek teibediangiiiind 74, 030 1, 314, 810 17.7 +.8 +.9 +6.9 +7.8 | 622 - 
Region X: 
Ras badacccectcnncennsccceseccoasessncseses 32, 286 385, 626 11.0 +.7 +1.0 +7.6 +20.6 458 
 cthictedinnecineeuneccdamsecumnuicumnee 4, 762 74, 437 15. 63 .2 +2.9 +22.2 +59.9 330 
Se ar enaneneseente-cinnnentesentoucemmes 118, 299 1, 320, 166 11. 16 ( +2.7 —1.8 —23.0 415 
sia eitiitaneseys sie tr tacecincidiithenctns etstethtntnipntiintintad 8, 292 231, 456 27.91 +.5 +.5 +9.4 +15. 5 488 
FE a ES ee ene 941,504 * 1, 312, 518 31. 62 +.3 —2.7 +5. 2 +17.5 #512 
cid i tis celeste 8, 978 199, 675 22. 24 —.1 +.3 +7.2 +10.9 310 
EE es ae ee 12, 184 22), 643 18. 11 —.2 (*) —.3 | +.9 393 
ated detidiidoundnpianepeedgcbnnunbebeewn 13, 41 302, 723 22. 52 —.4 —.2 —2.3 | +4.9 498 
re aabesabibsbind 3, 437 81, 574 23.73 —.3 —.3 +6. 2 +9.1 | 345 
Region XII: 
EEE EES ae Se oe 146, 685 5, 561, 399 37.91 +1.0 +1.0 +8.9 +27. 2 | 319 
=o J 2,312 61, 318 26. 52 +.8 +.8 +3.0 | +28 | 385 | 
te nniannneseaaaneeuekaantienns 18, 529 306, 444 21.40 —1.2 —1.1 —10.7 —10.7 221 
tan chsneiniedihchnainkanbnaiuakienaddperltitmists 39, 498 880, 115 22. 28 +.3 +.9 +1.3 +2.3 316 
tanec Datta eset asistaieessidntetscnciindninintnel 1, 512 42, 367 28. 02 +22 +2.0 +18.1 | +18.9 378 
EES See rs 1, 789 22, 999 12. 86 (1) —.8 +4.8 23.2 179 
! Data differ from those published for January-August 1940, because they § Comparison for 50 States; excludes New Hampshire for which data are 
exclude reci its of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only and not comparable on both recipients and obligations. 
total payments for such services to these recipients and to —- also * Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- 
recei payments and/or assistance in kind. Allowances for medical viduals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
care talization included in money payments are not excluded. North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and 
They also differ from data published for months prior to 1940, which included Hawaii. 
— of medical care only and total pa: mts for medical care. ? Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 
’ m Federal, State, and funds. presents money payments and * Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
assistance in kind; excludes cost of administration. * Includes $114,174 incurred for direct payments to 3,618 persons 60 but 
ofthe jon as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. S. Bureau -— ny an of age. Rate per 1,000 couledes hase recipients. 
1 No change. i 


4 Comparison for 50 States; excludes Kansas for which data are not com- 
parable on both recipients and obligations. 
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in 42 States; in this group of States the total 
number of recipients was 6.8 percent larger in 
September of this year, and the total amount 


expended for assistance was 8.4 percent greater. 
Payments for aid to the blind in States in which 
this type of assistance is administered without 


Table 9.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States. 
September 1940 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1940] 


















































Number of recipients Percentage change from— 
Amount of anibes of 
obligations | Average August 1940 in— September 1939 in— —_ 
Social Security Board region incurred for} amount Der 1. 
and State payments per population 
Families | Children a oy family |Number ofrecipients) 4 1, ount | Number of recipients Amount |’ under 16 
of obli- of obli- years * 
Families | Children| ®1°28 | pamities | Children| &#tlons 
Se 343, 193 | 828, 654 |$11, 018, 962 $32. 11 44+11 4410) #413] $4143) $4146] $417.2 3 
on I: 
Maine Gadelihdiend - : 1, 588 4, 046 61, 642 38. 82 +19 +2.1 +24 +1L0 +10.5 +140 17 
Massachusetts.................. 12,208 | * 30,479 244 57.77 —.6 —.9 —.3 +149 +148 +125 ¢27 
New Hampshire._............. 651 1, 655 29, 509 45. 33 —L5 -Lil (’) +19.4 +16.6 +33. 6 13 
Rhode Island__........_. 1, 2 3, 551 57, 642 45. 68 +.6 +.9 +11 +9.3 +140 +7.8 20 
ee F ‘ 607 1, 731 19, 872 32. 74 +29 +2.9 +3.2 +30.8 +27.5 +43. 5 17 
Region LI: 
a he 35, 450 60,814 | 1, 603, 902 45. 24 —.6 -.7 —.2 —3.1 —3.6 —8.3 2 
Region III: 
Delaware 5A4 * 1, 490 17, 961 33. 02 +15 +21 +23 +8.8 +22.6 +15.3 $22 
ETD = 25, 250 350, 010 31. 13 -.1 -.1 +.2 +3.6 +6.1 +8. 4 22 
pesgepeventa -..| 41,818 98,612 | 1,514,510 36. 22 +3.9 +4.5 +41 +40. 3 +42.3 +45.1 34 
on IV: | 
District of Columbia 949 2, 813 35, 352 37. 25 +.4 -.1 —.1 +24 +3.8 +L1 22 
EEE 7, 142 19, 141 226, 392 31.70 —.2 —.4 +17 —26 -—3.8 —26 43 
North Carolina.... al 9, 475 23, 402 157, 293 16. 60 +.2 (*) +.2 +17.3 +117 +23.1 18 
Virginia 3, 538 10, 821 72, 334 2. 44 +2.6 +22 +24 +163. 0 +147.7 +146. 6 12 
hag Virginia | 8, 201 22, 497 | 190, 517 23. 23 +14 +13 +2.5 +121 +8. +33. 8 35 
Region V: | 
Michigan , 19,750 | * 48, 087 761, 892 38. 58 +19 +1.6 +18 +37.8 +47.0 +52.5 36 
2 oe F ....| 10,600 | * 29,471 420, 732 39. 32 +3.0 +16 +3.8 +41 +.5 +8. 1 617 
egion VI: 
Indiana a | 17, 448 35, 880 494, 742 28. 36 +.4 +.3 +.7 +29 +3.1 +5.8 39 
Wiseeasian | 12,444] #28 494 456, 208 36. 66 +.3 +.5 +.8 +6.3 +5.6 +8.5 #32 
Region VII: 
Alabama. . 5, 878 17, 103 82, 924 14.11 +.2 +.2 +1.0 +7.3 +5.9 +26. 5 17 
Florida 4,134 *10,429 9 89, 851 21. 73 +111 +4.2 +5.4 +13.8 +113 +12.6 22 
Georgia | 4,131 10, 547 86, 540 20. 95 +45 +4.0 +5.6 +13.1 +7.5 +16. 2 10 
South Carolina 2, 904 8, 651 47, 865 16. 48 —1.9 —24 —22 —33.9 —33.0 —33.6 13 
2 poe 14, 301 36, 183 | 263, 682 18. 44 +.7 +.7 +.9 +46.0 +39. 0 +47.2 39 
egion VIII: 
Minnesota 8,957 | * 21, 492 307, 206 34. 30 +.2 +.3 +.2 +125 +10.1 +10.3 *29 
Nebraska |} 15,517 | 12,285 | 1° 151, 158 27. 40 +.1 +.1 +.4 +9.7 +7.8 +23. 6 32 
- wore Dakota | 2, 393 * 6, 623 | 74, 526 31.14 +.3 +.2 +.5 +14.5 +13. 7 +1L.6 *29 
egion : 
Arkansas ? 5,577 | 14,302 | 63, 451 11. 38 +15 +14 +.8 +40. 8 +32.8 +98. 0 21 
Kansas paid | 6, 444 14, 978 | 184, 022 28. 56 (41) (@1) +20 +8.0 +10.8 +15. 4 2 
Missouri | 11, 569 27, 834 | 278, 445 2A. 07 +1.9 +2.0 +22 +16.0 +18.8 +44.9 27 
2 — | 19,041 «3, 673 | 277. 663 14. 58 +.5 +.5 +.8 +12.0 +117 +35. 0 53 
egion X: 
Louisiana 13,456 | 37, 521 320, 539 23. 82 | +10 +.8 +1.3 (1!) (4) +34. 6 55 
2 a 2, 010 | 5, 820 51, 743 25. 74 +21 +19 +3.0 +18.9 +18. 1 +39. 8 40 
egion XI: | 
Arizona 2, 535 | 7, 139 82, 053 32. 37 | —.5 —.4 —.5 +.7 +3.5 +L9 56 
Colorado 6, 078 | 14, 811 182, 297 29. 99 —.3 +.2 +.3 +2.9 +2.0 +2. 2 50 
Idaho 2,934 %7,272 85, 957 29. 30 +.5 +.7 +1.2 +114 +15.0 +19.7 647 
Montana 2,402; 5,845 | 67, 330 28. 03 +.8 +.9 +10] +4105) +148) +143 38 
Utah 3, 544 | 8, 987 | 129, 192 36. 45 | +.5 +11 +L0 +7.7 +13.8 +12.5 51 
Wyoming 724) 1,816 | 23,391 | 3231 —.8 —.5 —.4 +3.4 +4.6 +7.3 27 
Region XII 
California 15, 531 | © 37, 730 | 714, 785 | 46. 02 | —.4 —.3 (14) +113 +9.4 +213 ‘23 
Oregon 1, 984 18 4,692 78, 978 | 39.81 | +.6 +.4 +. +6. 5 +124 +5.2 17 
7 Washington 4, 946 6 11, 749 156, 212 | 31. 58 (12) (*2) +.1 +3.0 +7.8 +10.9 *30 
erritory: | 
Hawaii.. 1, 187 3, 939 43, 308 36. 56 +41 +2.5 +6.1 +39. 0 +30. 3 +60. 3 29 


























' Data differ from those published for January-August 1940, because they 
exclude recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only and total 
payments for such services to these recipients and to recipients also receiving 
money payments and/or assistance in kind. Allowances for medical care 
and hospitalization included in money payments are not excluded. They 
also differ from data published for months prior to 1940, which included recip- 
fents of medical care only and total payments for medical care. 


1 From Federal, State, and local funds. 


assistance in kind; excludes cost of administration. 
' Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau 


of the Census. 


Represents money payments and 


‘ Comparison for 41 States; excludes Kansas for which data are not compa- 
rable on both recipients and obligations. 
‘ Comparison for 41 States; excludes Louisiana for which data are not com- 
parable on both recipients and obligations. 
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* Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 
’ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 


* Includes approximatel 
per 1,000 excludes these children 


;, 2,906 children 16 years of age and over. Rate 


* Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 
1 In addition, in 65 counties payments amounting to $15,003 were made 


from local funds without Federal 


icipation to 870 families in behalf of 


1,965 children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiv- 
aid from this source for September also received aid under State plan for 


in 
aid to dependent children approved b 
1! Not computed, because comparablo data are not av: 


12 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
18 Includes 581 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes 
these children. 


the Social Securit 


ble. 


Board. 
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by 24,500 blind persons in Illinois, 


Missouri, 
Nevada, and Pennsylvania. 


Federal financial participation amounted to $715,- 
000 in September 1940. This sum was received 





Table 10.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, September 1940! 


















































(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 15, 1940] | 
| 
Percentage change from— | 
Amount of —| Number of | 
| recipients ' 
recipients payments to (per recipient) _| estimated 
recipients # : populs- 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of tion § 
recipients | obligations recipients | obligations 
Tetal..............-.--.-----..------------------ 48,278 | $1, 124, 887 $23. 30 | 40.5 | + 40.5 | +6. +8. 4 | 49 
* 4, 730 25.71 +28! —24 +13.6 +14.8 | ul 
27,027 22.75 —.8 -.9 —4.0 ~—4.6 139 
26, 962 23. 24 | —1.9 —20 +1.2 +4.8 26 
7, 176 22.93 | —.3 —.4 —.9 +.3 61 
1, 198 18. 15 | i) () Y) (1 10 
3, 272 21. 39 | +.7 | if —2.5 -.1 40 
70, 234 | 24. 39 | +.1 -.1 +6.5 +7.8 n ; 
| | 
17, 042 23.38 | +.8 | +.8 +14.1 +16.7 17 
5, 620 25. 90 —.5 +.1 +2.8 +45 35 
M 14, 389 21.22 —.6 —.7 +3.4 +4.3 40 
Ni i tinsdsscecnddibbetnaibhdbiiebainehised 1, 903 28, 779 15. 12 +.8 +1.6 —3.0 —2.1 rv 
ND cid ish « snicidicinstcndcbineinarichdibeealeistarosea 1,019 12, 807 12. 57 —.8 | -.9 +14.0 +14.4 38 
West Virginia | EOL IES ELIS 822 14, 510 17. 65 | +.9 | +1.1 9 +12.0 4 
irctdcindccsocnpbanppanbauaionbineda og 21, 324 21. 56 +4.3 | +4.8| +31.2 +25.9 2» 
on ® CARimuasearerddaancconshentneseuseatinsenrenet 3, 974 77,911 19. 61 +.1)} +.4 +1.0 +1.1 59 
RS ees Oe 2, 407 49, 161 20.42 | +.1 | +.3 —22 +4 69 
i “as | ee a 2,015 46, 854 23. 25 —.2 | —.2 +.9 +2.9 69 
Region VII 
ee ee eS 5, 968 9. 82 +.3 +11.9 +10.3 +27.6 | 21 
ea cae le ahd $2,418 $31, 343 12. 96 +.4 +1.4 +11.9 +16.9 | 145 
1S OA SIL Gi S SANTEE 1, 213 12, 434 10. 25 +4.2 +4.5 | +21.8 +24. 5 39 } 
sippi EIR SR yee: 851 6, 881 8.09 +4.5 | +5.3 +39. 1 +55. 0 42 
SaaS 7389 8, 525 10. 80 +.3 —.2 | —10.1 -1L1 42 
i ws TT Sera 1,617 17, 900 11.07 +.2 | +.2 +.4 +1.3 56 
Region VIII | | 
EP eee 5 eS. 1, 481 35, 174 23. 75 ® +1.0 +4.4 +7.0 58 
ELSES ERE: 931 24, 770 26. 61 —.3 | —.6 | +11.4 +16.3 35 f 
i aw Ie eeeee 5 708 4 14, 200 20. 06 +1.7 | +2.6 +11.8 +13.3 52 j 
cn nang cdininscidthansimeaninnbad 211 4, 622 21.91 +1.4 42.1 +58. 6 +72.8 30 i 
ay, ae 5 ES eee 243 4, 247 17. 48 +.8 | +.5 +7.5 +16. 1 35 i 
Arkansas......._.. cietetabhiies 979 8, 016 | 8. 19 | +1.8 | 41.0) +547 +04. 6 48 
I ipdasinnednnenenduninanshbnienetitiirned 1, 322 25, 871 | 19.57; @® | +1.3/ +158 +21.2 7 
poms Saipan el eectcn cies tirpeienetli sia lgiachiescigintesdodl 2, 224 34, 758 | 15. 63 | —.6 | (19) +3.2 +8.3 87 ' 
n ; | | 
SS ee one e 1, 080 16, 204 15. 00 | +.9 +1.2 +11.6 +23.0 ' 
New Mexico ilalitishigh tees niendadidieitahinsindddaiien 234 4, 121 | 17.61 | 4} =? +13.6 +30. 9 85 
n b | 
EE ES ee ee 373 9, 976 | 26. 75 | +1.6 —1.8 +14.8 +21. 5 91 
I RSS oe Re rt 611 16, 730 27. 46 | ® —2.0 ® —2.6 57 
a eal 281 6, 311 | 22. 46 | +.7 +1.3 (1) +5.0 87 
| iS SRE: 2721 | 4, 584 20. 74 +3.3 | +2.7 +45. 4 +47.0 41 i 
Us eee enn ao wenenavenoorencneiieny 106 4,948 4 —.5 —3.5 —9.7 —13.6 38 i 
ss SROs egret 4, ; +.7 +1.3 —5.8 —6.2 63 
Region XII: 
Ee ae ee P 7, 288 350, 250 | 48.06 | +.6 | +.6 +9.1 +9.0 118 
a a 453 11, 298 | 24. 94 | +2.3 +1.5 —.9 —2.0 44 
eRe EERE 1, 033 31, 626 | 30. 62 —1.1 | —.8 | +1.7 +3.0 62 
tory: 
Hawaii.. - oad cantatas aiid 68 1, 101 16. 19 | () ru) (") () 17 
t 1940, because they § Com nm for 42 States; excludes Colorado for which data are not 


! Data differ from those published for tn ge 
exclude recipients of medical care n, 


and/or burial only and 


ments for such careiens | to — + ~ 7 and to recipients also 


pa y 
reclving mane Payzne mepeeenend ean Eee 
included in money payments 


“trom of medical care only _— total payments for 
rom Federal, State, and | funds. 
d assistance in kind; excludes cost of administratio 


Allowances for medical 


are not excluded. 
They also hospital from —+-4 published for months prior to ae L—4 included 


ts money payments 


n. 
“ Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
* Comparison for 40 States; excludes a Towa, and Kansas for which 


data are not comparable on both recipients 


obligations. 


comparable on both recipients and obligations 

*In addition, 44 blind individuals received $442 from State and local 
funds only under program administered concurrently with program under 
approved plan; data for this program may include recipients of medical care 


nly. 
? Not computed, because figures are too small for comparison 
* Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
participation. 
* Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 
1° Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
1! No change. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES, AUGUST 1940 


Total expenditures for payments to recipients 
of public assistance and for earnings of persons 
employed under Federal work programs increased 
from July to August in 43 States. In Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Idaho, New Mexico, and Wyoming total 
payments rose 10 percent or more. The largest 
decline—6 percent—occurred in Wisconsin. 


The total amounts earned by persons employed 
on projects of the Work Projects Administration 
were larger in August in 31 States, and aggregate 
earnings of persons enrolled in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps were greater in 35 States. Earn- 
ings under the out-of-school work program of the 
National Youth Administration increased in 38 
States; no payments were made under the student 


Table 11.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, August 1940! 


[In thousands] 





Obligations incurred for— 


| Earnings of persons employed under Federal 


Subsistence work programs 







































































2 ee neaanite payments 
Special types of public assistance certified National 
State | Total ait sth . ‘ pbs tei awe by the a Youth ’ Other 
Farm Civilian Admini Work Federal 
| General | Security | Conser- trati —4 Projects | work and 
| Old-age Aid to Aid to relief Adminis- | vation out-of- | Admin- | construc- 
| assistance ea the blind tration COrPS school work| ‘stration B.. & 
| program 2 
| 
Total | * $257, 116 $39, 928 | $11, 214 | $1, S41 $31, 644 $1, 088 $19, 022 $4, 762 $97, 317 + $50, 200 
} RAE EO See ese = Se 
Alabama | 3, 795 187 82 5 24 26 692 114 1, 676 QRS 
Arizona 1, 093 230 82 | 10 52 7 139 17 322 173 
Arkansas | 2, 626 163 63 8 26 . 745 55 1, 220 337 
California | 19, 364 5, 507 715 348 | 2, 816 293 561 181 5, 300 3, 643 
Colorado 3, 590 1, 350 182 18 | 179 80 183 55 1, 003 540 
Connecticut 3, 128 477 467 6 | 444 (5) 107 57 1, 089 880 
Delaware 425 30 18 21 (5) 23 9 150 175 
District of Columbia | 3, 699 86 35 6 43 | 60 21 721 2, 727 
Florida 3, 316 441 | 85 31 66 11 | 332 Os 1,415 837 
Georgia 3, 586 255 82 12 43 14 655 110 i, 802 612 
Idaho... 1, 005 199 | 85 6 32 | 17 | 67 20 419 160 
Illinois 17, 721 2, 947 | 164 224 | 4, 036 11 | 927 273 | 6,680 2, 460 
Indiana 8,77 | 1, 190 | 491 51 479 | 2] (348 99 | 2426 690 
lowa ae 3, 378 | 1, 144 | 462 35 459 4) 183 66 1, 067 358 
Kansas a 2, 877 521 186 26 272 | 38 | 240 91 1, 146 356 
Kentucky 3, 875 448 ‘8 439 6 | 477 92 1, 731 1, 072 
Louisiana 3, 359 382 | 317 16 141 7 475 MM , 346 591 
Maine 1, 42 2n2 60 27 193 2 ill 59 308 498 
Maryland 2, 744 | 322 | 223 14 77 3 150 54 833 
Massachusetts 12, 908 2, 430 708 27 | 1, 624 | () | 528 135 4, 402 3,052 
Michigan 8, 768 | 1, 232 748 20; 1,183 | 10 | 582 167 4, 078 746 
Minnesota 5, 491 1, 323 306 25 705 18 433 | 103 2, 127 451 
Mississippi 2, 57 189 41) 7 4] 10 524 | 86 1, 178 575 
Missouri 7,093 | 1, 565 | 272 | 491 206 | 40 723 | 116 3, 213 771 
Montana 1, 559 | 221 | 67 4 58 84 | 115 10 555 444 
Nebraska 2, 723 | 466 | 150 14 119 | 32 | 185 44 1, 197 516 
Nevada 378 | 61 | 3; 9 1 | 16 5 79 205 
New Hampshire 1, 506 | 128 | 30 7 144 | 1 39 29 320 808 
New Jersey 10, 169 | 638 349 17 1,011 | (8) 464 146 3, 662 3, 881 
New Mexico 1, 185 | 7 50 14 | 54 162 16 590 222 
New York 28, 306 | 2,914 1, 608 73 | 8, 053 4} 1, 095 532 10, 270 3, 757 
North Carolina 3, 318 365 157 28 | 4 9 | 518 | 119 643 436 
North Dakota 1, 092 146 7 5 57 15 185 | 17 451 141 
Ohio 13, 578 2,915 409 78 | 1, 492 5 S46 218 6, 377 1, 238 
Oklahoma 4, 629 | 1, 303 276 35 443 29 | 742 99 1, 670 432 
Oregon 2, 025 | 401 78 1 137 7 114 17 777 482 
Pennsylvania 23, 873 2, 181 1, 468 399 5, 221 7 | 1, 246 408 8, 852 4,090 
Rhode Island 2. 162 136 57 1 4360 | (8) 79 27 680 821 
South Carolina 3, 206 154 49 9 20 | 7 37. 89 1, 435 1, 067 
South Dakota 1, 205 291 31 4 53 | 71 | 172 ll 477 185 
Tennessee 4. 256 406 | 261 18 420 l 629 89 1,479 1, 352 
Texas 7, 874 1, 285 1 sional 106 37 1, 171 $16 3, 747 i, 210 
Utah ; 1, 351 304 128 6 115 4 70 516 187 
Vermont 478 86 19 | 3 37 1 25 | 14 192 101 
Virginia 4, 347 183 71 | 13 58 3 512 89 1, 205 2, 213 
Washington 5, 204 872 156 | 32 160 17 225 54 1, 562 2, 125 
West Virginia 2, 767 253 186 | 14 111 5 314 74 1, 584 226 
Wisconsin = 5, 525 1, 164 469 47 830 13 405 145 2, 201 251 
Wyoming = 580 82 23 4 19 17 41 8 140 246 
' See footnotes to table 1. 4 Estimated. 
1 No earnings under student work program during August. § Less than $500. 
+ Includes less than $500 not distributed by States. 
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work program in either July or August. Aggre- 
gate earnings on Federal work and construction 
projects other than those of the WPA, CCC, and 
NYA increased in August in 33 States. 

August figures for the special types of public 


and 2. For purposes of comparison, July data on 
expenditures under these programs were also re- 
vised. In August, larger amounts of obligations 
were incurred for old-age assistance in 38 States, 
for aid to dependent children in 39 States, and for 


aid to the blind in 31 States. Total expenditures 
for general relief were smaller than in July in 29 
States. The amount of subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Administration in- 
creased in 33 States. 


assistance and general relief have been revised to 
exclude data on hospitalization and burial, so 
that the totals for the continental United States 
shown in tables 11 and 12 might correspond to 
the revised figures for August shown in tables 1 


Table 12.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, August 1940 ' 

































































Recipients of special types of public Cases for Persons employ’ 1 ander Federal work 
assistance which sub- programs 
sistence |_ SS 
Cases payments | 
State Aid to dependent receiving | were cer- | | National | Other Fed 
children general tified by | Civilian| Youth Work ie 7 
Old-age Aid to relief the Farm | Conser- | Administra-| Projects poe Hp 
assistance the blind Security vation tion out-of- | Adminis- pth 
minis- Jorps j|school work; tration | * a 
Families | Children tration | program : projects 
352,487 | 849,220) 72, 257 | # 1, 345, 000 | 43, 266 287,117 | 238, 662 | 1, 683, 653 * 304, 679 
5, 17, 067 606 2, 528 910 10, 448 6, 153 35, 166 9, 878 
2, S47 7, 170 7 3, 893 3, 251 | 2, 103 877 | 5, 555 1, 426 
5, 494 14, 103 962 4, 446 413 | 11, 247 3, 514 27, 316 4, 463 
15, 588 37, 836 7, 248 97, 48 7, 549 8, 404 | 8, 922 | 78, 712 24, 220 
6, 098 14, 785 626 13, 827 3, 517 2, 759 2, 495 16, 677 4, 341 
$1,400 | 43,200 * 237 16, 564 2 1, 616 2, 681 16, 581 6, 360 
536 1,460 |... 1, 033 12 354 553 2, 737 1, 845 
945 2, 815 218 o ( = 910 1, 100 10, 964 16, 131 
Florida_.........- 36, 203 3, 721 10, 004 2, 408 10, 014 351 5,012 5, 822 2A, 304 9, 135 
a crrmmereutniibcnia 31, 735 3, 953 10, 140 1, 164 6, 839 | 747 9, 889 5, 724 36, 535 7,7 
i pitstddendeneanuenseccccesscesnsens 8, 988 2, 920 7, 222 279 | 2,144 | 44 | 1, 005 899; 7,134 1, 437 
ES A ea a ee 138, 744 7, 227 16, 736 7, 431 | 168, 607 416 | 13,996 | 13, 935 110, 515 14,911 
A RTS 66, 466 17, 386 35, 756 2, 404 | 43, 260 80 | 5, 253 5, 834 44, 271 5, 669 
RE a a a a aa REPS 55, 508 53,000 57,000 * 1,473 | 2, 733 1% | 2, 765 3, 454 19, 099 3, 006 
an -| ©27,339 | 6,406 | $14,806) 1,301 | 18, 705 | 1, 792 3, 628 4, 005 20, 793 4, 487 
a aS 50, 830 $290 $905 |... ; 5 5, 600 101 7, 07 4, 804 34, 770 8, 833 
il laibadsuniincerdrcnarddainnds 32,073 | 13,328 | 37,227| 1,070 9, 537 39 | = 7,177 4,060 | 26, 026 6, 254 
i a ceieibiie 13, 551 | 1, 558 3, 962 1, 198 | 7 8, 648 87 1, 679 1, 879 5, 731 5, 029 
Maryland.________. 18, 351 7, 153 19, 214 682 | 8, 388 108 2, 250 | 3, 116 14, 607 6, 815 
BS cncnccccecenseececiadvons 85, 016 12, 290 30, 756 1, 182 | 62, 406 7 7, 977 | 6, 127 68, 114 22, 382 
Ses 74,208 | 19,377 47, 311 48 | 5A, 184 414| 8, 786 | 7,708 | 67, 104 6, 639 
ala terminal’ 62, 847 8, 935 21, 422 934 32, 457 831 6, 537 | 4, 418 35, 581 4,377 
idicteddibnbonccessscenadematod 22, 417 #104 § 162 814 | 71,249 511 7,912 | 5, 113 25, 397 7, 936 
Missour! Se EE EE IE: 98, 752 11, 351 27,207 | 53,455 24, 892 1, 636 10, 996 6, 347 56, 722 7, 623 
Montana_.__._- es 12, 209 382 5, 790 214 4, 004 3, 274 1, 743 | 448 8, 578 3, 203 
TAT 23,055 | 5,512| 12.277 696; 10, 360 | 1,857 | 2,788 | 2,538 | 20, 824 5, 667 
ae sey 2, 293 106 | 259 14 | 734 18 | 236 | 325 1, 498 1. 404 
I ag ncrendndccncasnesegesed 5, 993 662 | 1, 678 | 314 7 6, 396 | 20 | 592 1, 430 6, 131 5, 365 
a A 31,109 | 11,249 | 25, 264 | 723 | 145,792 | 1} 7,000 7,441 | 58,617 24, 020 
New Mexico. _.._. 4, 705 1, 968 5,713 235 | 1, 953 | 3, 349 | 2, 443 897 9, 304 2, 019 
a ae 119, 421 35, 664 70,319 | 2,878 230, 978 154 | 16,531 23,789 | 145, 008 26, 256 
North Carolina. ____-. CE 36, 176 | 9, 455 23, 306 1, 887 6, 695 177 | 7, 817 6, 390 37, 676 5, 669 
RETR ETE RATE 8,783 | 2,387 6, 613 208 3, S41 901) 2,798 850 9, 173 3, 127 
Ohio SP SCES 127, 484 10, 390 23,998 | 3,980 91, 277 DH 12, 763 10,545 | 103, 957 8, 843 
73, 466 18, 046 43, 440 | 2, 238 411, 200 | 1, 221 11, 198 4, 553 36, 408 3, 992 
18, 7 1,972 4, 675 443 | 8, 821 | 273| 1,714 824 | 12,004 3, 806 
99, 016 40,241 | 94, 331 13, 112 182, 517 257 | 18,804 17,899 | 153,752 30, 207 
6, 915 1, 254 3, 519 66 | #10, 800 2) 1, 195 1, 277 10, 378 5, 083 
18,753 | 2, 959 8, 867 787 2, 169 235 | 5,706 4,915 29, 431 9, 667 
14,815; 1,835| 4,054 | 241 | 4, 212 | 4,230; 2,593 413| 9, 490 1, 958 
40, 220 | 14, 204 35,040; 1,614 § 3, 200 | 35 | 9,497 6, 382 32, 357 11, 877 
118, 336 81 | )_ = 13, 313 1,546 | 17, 680 16, 984 75, 131 12, 584 
13, 498 3, 528 8, 901 196 5, 505 134 | 1, 058 1, 103 8, 284 1, 474 
5, 339 590 1, 682 | 152 72,076 16 381 688 3. 526 939 
18, 596 3, 447 10, 591 | 1, 027 6, 324 49 7, 72 5, 290 25, 648 16, 653 
39, 384 4,948 | 11,750) 1,044 11, 318 528 3, 304 2, 649 23, 281 12, 443 
18, 162 8,001 | 22,206 815 12, 705 99 4, 740 3, 649 29, 498 2,174 
52, 066 12, 410 23,365 | 2,020 40, 870 | 5 6, 116 7, 318 38, 699 2, 201 
3, 446 | 730 | 1, 826 | 146 1, 334 | 638 618 525 2, 499 2, 166 





5 Estimated. 

* May include an insignificant number of recipients of hospitalization 
and/or burial only. 

’ Includes an unknown number of cases receiving hospitalization and/or 
burial only 


1 See footnotes to table 2. 

1No ns employed under student work program during August. 

4 Partly estimated; does not represent total of State figures because data 
are estimated to exclude all cases receiving hospitalization and/or burial 


only. 
‘ Includes 1 person not distributed by State. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 
August 1940 


During August a total of $86.2 million was 
expended in 116 urban areas in the United States 
for payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance, public general relief, and private 
assistance, and for earnings of persons employed 
on projects operated by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. This aggregate sum excludes all 
costs of administering the several programs and of 
equipment, materials, and supplies required for 
the operation of work projects. Data are not 
available for the urban areas on earnings of persons 
enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps, earn- 
ings under the work programs of the National 
Youth Administration, or earnings of persons em- 
ployed on Federal agency projects financed by 
transfer of WPA funds and other Federal work 
and construction projects. 


Effective with this issue of the Bulletin, data on 
cases are no longer included in table 1, which con- 
tains summary figures for all areas combined. 
The data on cases heretofore presented have been 
incomplete, because of the lack of information on 
the number of persons employed on WPA-operated 
projects and on the number of cases assisted by 
some of the private agencies. Another change in 
table 1 consists of the distribution of total expendi- 
tures by type of funds rather than by “type of 
administrative agency. This change affects the 
distribution of total payments to a negligible 
degree, since the amounts of public and private 
funds administered by private and public agencies, 
respectively, are extremely small. 

From July to August, total payments for public 
and private assistance and WPA earnings in the 
116 urban areas moved downward 1.7 percent. 
This decrease was attributable to reductions in the 
amounts spent for earnings on WPA-operated 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-August 1940 
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tEarnings of all persons employed under the Civil Works Program, including administrative staff. 


ttEarnings on projects operated by the WPA within the areas. 
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Table 1.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, August 1940 


(Corrected to Oct. 19, 1940] 


























| Public funds Percentage 
change in 
8 ante A inclu . | | | Private total from— 
ante ty rea included Total General | Old- Aid to Aid to wpa | funds® |- —_—_—— 
Total ~age \dependent the | 
relief 2 assistance) “ehildren® blind? | earnings ¢ July August 
1940 1939 
labama: | 
Birmingham....._.____.__- ae $391, 438 $390, 946 $8,238 | $20,309 | $21, 967 $779 | $339, 653 3492 | -17.9| —2.6 
Mobile. ._____. PASSE E RE a Ed 109, 074 108, 663 1, 058 | 7, 538 1, 997 136 | 7, 934 411 | +41.7 +1.1 
alifornia: | | 
A, Sere ee ..| 5,711,900 | 5, 688, 760 |1, 388, 460 (2,234,161 | 238, 647 166, 622 | 1, 660, 870 23,140 | —1.6 +3.6 
Oakland EERE do._...........| 1,095,717 | 1,091,973 | 184,150 | 314,396 52,743 | 24,671 | 516,013 3,744 | —-223) —15.4 
Sacramento................|...-. ilhisedesavel 277, 83 275,945 | 25, 567 | 133,449 | 21,670 | 7,521 | 87,738 1, 407 29 +.9 
San Diego..____- SELES) SOP e a 668, 453 667, 601 93,297 | 286, 459 34,993 | 13,034 | 239,818 852 +3.3 +6.3 
San Francisco... .__..._....|-..--- TET 1, 443, 916 1, 419, 557 | 286,084 | 422, 219 56, 500 26,190 | 628, 564 24,359 | —18.7) —13.0 
Colorado: Denver... ..........|-...- tiereeetad 771, 284 768,996 | 80,023 | 373,058 | 60,475 4,435 | 251,005 2,238 | +7.5, +13.9 
Connecticut: | | 
SE tdiiencacasasece Se 204, 396 201, 981 6 44, 330 36, 781 8, 214 578 | 112,078 $2,415 | +16.0 —1.7 
H RE Sete _— 257, 114 246,020 | $90,606 | 57, 668 | 7, 563 1,014 89,169 | *11,004 +3.7 +5.3 
Bew Britain..._.__________|_...- | RO 61, 306 60, 912 | 67,788 | 13,278| 3,038 136 | 36,672 $304 -4.8| —29.5 
New Haven._.._.....__.._. CoG eee 079 | 260,480) #71, 663 55, 129 | 8, 852 1,041 | 123,795 $3,599 —16.0 +1.0 
Delaware: Wilmington. .___. RARE 159, 928 157,727 | 18,952 18, 388 | 10, 825 109, 562 2, 201 5.7 —4.9 
District of Columbia: Wash- 
" | eS a 790, 361 | 775, 952 43, 815 86, 310 35, 378 5,614 | 604,835 | $14,409 +118 +16.9 
a: | 
Jacksonville............. SED, w-cctcciininicic 250, 245 249, 489 6, 262 46, 051 8, 440 3,196 | 185, 540 756 | —11.6 25.8 
Sababeadcaasae Pescads mean 134, 699 129, 092 6, 591 35, 982 11, 369 2,317 72, 833 5, 607 +8.0 15.5 
Goongie: A <—S ee 521, 318 514, 455 24, 634 27, 206 17, 437 1,946 | 443, 232 6,863 | +35.1 —17.4 
Tilinois: 
Se! Lara do.............| 7,426,353 | 7,353,344 |2, 789,586 1, 190, 955 76, 734 69, 433 3, 226, 636 73, 009 7.9) —I1L5 
— 1 aR ee. SoA 248, 334 246, 611 51, 709 51, 367 2,010 0; 141,525 1723; -—24 —7.4 
a: | | j 
RE Sete aidinnne | 243, 107 242, 359 58, 844 42, 889 23, 766 1,529 | 115,331 748 +89 —17.4 
Fort Wayne____._______- : i PRR 194, 332 192, 682 24, 448 45, 379 21, 394 1, 319 100. 142 1, 650 +6.0 9.4 
Indianapolis........___. SS “Aaa 749, 600 740,549 | 76, 57 134,067 | 71,398 6,484 | 452, 026 9,051 | 4-26.2 18.7 
South Bend...........__- a Sree ee 228, 015 227, 629 43, 092 40, 982 20, 921 1,098 | 121, 536 386 | -4.7 —2.0 
; Terre Haute.____....____. Bi Vea 262, 537 | 261, 399 24, 062 57, 431 22, 534 2,095 155,277 1, 138 4.5 9.1 
owa: 
Des Moines. ............- | adeaiiecittaivesiisimad | 441,812 441, 035 76, 150 95, 713 4, 042 5,977 | 259, 153 777 +3.9 1.5 
a SRS prey _ RE 179, 872 179, 207 53, 790 46, 334 4, 154 1,770 73, 159 665 +.9 ~9.0 
ansas: | 
Kansas City____._. a | banal ES 288, 786 288, 428 30, 959 31, 717 15, 053 1,794 208, 005 358 +26.4 +18.7 
Frame SR ave | RR RTS 111, 825 110,656 | 11,336 18, 494 7, 457 1, 138 72, 231 1,169 —17.9 +3.8 
i TT Ty ae TC 213, 064 60, 978 42, 262 18, 643 1, 931 89, 250 582) +21 +13. 5 
Kentucky:  SRESR Fm _ SS ae 323, 737 19, 220 38, 324 13, 000 253, 193 5,293  +36.1 +13.8 
New Orleans............. oe Sa tie 901, 414 890, 408 50, 537 71,436 | 103,892 5,649 | 658,804 | #11, 006 +6.6 —9.4 
Shreveport............... et “eee 63, 632 63, 444 9, 085 17, 469 16, 933 635 19, 342 188 | +11.7 +18. 5 
Maine: Portland......_._.__. _ — saa : 95, 926 95, 37 #13, O82 20, 193 4, 309 8 1, 287 56, 499 556 §| +17.5 
Maryland: Baltimore__........|...-- EP 793, 664 779, 941 153,788 163,855 | 131,158 9,619 | 321, 521 13, 723 +3.4 +10.8 
Massachusetts: } 
Boston. .............- -~---]-----G0._...-.-.-.- 2,338,456 | 2,260,367 | 473,461 | 446,971 | 251,375 8, 533_-1,089,027 69,089 | -17 —7.0 
2 Pe EOD 195, 268 | 192, 990 41, 183 60, 671 8, 368 463 82, 305 2.278 | +9.3 3 
— TR RE et Ree 288, 170 | 285, 205 79, 417 47, 966 24, 621 898 132, 393 2,875 | +16.1 12.2 
i ERTIES = ee | 252, 735 252,291 | 75,032 59, 773 12, 865 838 103, 783 444 +2.0 —3.7 
il inti a a decdiales So “Sele | 166, 006 165, 457 34, 782 46, 664 6, 271 620 77, 120 549 | —13.1 20. 2 
Ee eS aaa 264, 801 61,558 | 70,854 15, 777 866 | 114,034 1,712 | —14.2 33. 4 
i7ae....-. “ST a eer | 247, 449 244,718 | 53,854 | 76,953 10, 691 7 102,454 #2, 731 +4. ¢ +.4 
(a i Tee ore 142, 7! 142, 694 36, 551 32, 231 7, 226 248 66, 438 60  +25.2 5. 6 
New Bedford.______ ; a Saye 272, 595 271, 334 56, 029 80, 707 13, 452 1,080 | 120, 066 1, 261 +9.8 2.5 
RT iS Ve 75, 012 73, 815 25, 208 20, 253 9, 024 152 19, O88 1, 197 5. ( —25 
Springfield..........._._- of eee sical 308, 833 306, 504 86, O52 87, 849 23, 300 7 | 107, 496 2,239 +1.9 —9.8 
ES a Sees 408, 707 405,773 | 117,697 | 100,376 30, 011 813 156, 876 2, 934 ) 24 
Michigan: 
| County......... 3, 216,376 | 3,201,135 | 808,337 247,336 332,687 4,576 1,808,199 | #15, 241 ! —2.0 
ay Sey RS 321, 730 321, 554 24, 200 52, 091 27, 21 516 | 217,516 176 | +187 14.4 
Grand EE FESS RRR 385, 474 385, 017 45, 738 OR, 984 27, 784 1,577 | 210,934 6 457 $26 —28.6 
RIS a ARDESTS 193, 649 193, 500 16, 601 49, 559 26, 420 789 | 100,131 149 17.1 —37.8 
0 Ee ER RS 132, 606 132,140; 15,238 28, 495 18, 352 451 69, 604 466 | —14.0 24.5 
Minnesota: | 
I a 552, 204 548,363 | 118,352) 101, 521 34,714 2,735 | 201,041 3, 931 1.9 22.4 
Minneapolis.._.......___. eS fees | 1,213,501 | 1,206,967 | 270,335 | 285,675 56, 101 5,636 | 589, 220 6, 534 43.8 17.6 
St. Pawt............ ERA SE SIS 596, 423 591,830 | 193,937 | 110,695 27, 618 3,440 | 256, 140 4, 593 —.f —17.9 
SSeS NE eee ee | 668, 002 658, 884 85,258 178,913 19, 745 9,700 365, 268 9,118 | —14.4 15. 2 
TT City and a1 1, 338,937 1,322,913 124,798 233,417 64, 940 15,500 | 884, 258 16, 024 —2 15.2 
ae: _ eneeEEe al GE Gian soddees 480,729 473, 448 16,664 | 78,567) 36,716 2,513 | 338, 988 7,281 | +8.0 5.6 
ew Jersey: 
a ES ne 258, 870 258, 411 99, 373 27,177 | 26,835 1,171 | 103,855 $459 —3.5 —49.8 
TT SFE: “Ee 939, 351 935,418 | 382, 669 65, 408 65, 281 2,580 | 419, 480 3, 933 —f 27.9 
» EAN SAN bidiaseenaens 175, 402 174,164! 43,137 17,969 | 14,353 782 97, 923 1,238 | +68 —5.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, August 1940—Continued 


[Corrected to Oct. 19, 1940] 



































Public funds mney 
total from— 
. , Private 
State and city Area included Total! : 
Total | General | Old-ege |, Ald to || Aldto | wpa, | funds® 
relief? jassistance|,), n?| bling? | mings 4 sage 
New York: 
Albany RR ae EES? $139, 002 $137,615 | $34,686 | $17, 483 $6, 035 $78, 613 $1, 387 | +28.8 —5.0 
Buffalo PAIR re ROE 1, 101,840 | 1,090,036 | 528,646 | 102,928 60, 222 3,442 | 394, 798 11,804; —3.5| —15.4 
New Rochelle. _____. ., = eheiitsatees 92, 070 91, 342 48, 742 12, 619 9, 035 0 20, 946 72 +6.3 —4.2 
| RE Bes CoRR 16, 503, 476 | 16, 291, 553 |5, 807,327 |1, 532, 533 |1, 135, 970 43, 792 |7, 771,931 | ¢ 211,923 | +1.0| —11.0 
Niagara Falls_....._. A a A a 75, 385 74, 702 40, 4 8, 981 7, 401 119 17, 702 683 | -—9.0| —20.5 
Rochester. _____. . AT "eee 560, 940 558,140 | 272,577 | 111,560 37,273 2,378 | 134,352 2,800} —4.5 —9.3 
Syracuse... ._.. County.........-.- 417, 669 414,651 | 169, 270 72, 534 19, 714 1,498 | 151, 635 3,018 | +1.6|) —18.7 
Utica ‘tihdsiasa CME PRES 134, 358 132, 222 43,490 | 30,721 13, 264 311 44, 436 2,136 | —23 —.5 
Yonkers....____. is RQEA 221, 410 219, 779 93, 571 20, 035 18, 808 511 86, 854 1,631 | —15.2| —22.7 
North Carolina: 
Asheville | rere 107, 307 107, 307 3, 056 13, 749 6, 587 901 i } a --| +5.3 —8.2 
Charlotte ; a AT RSE 114, 181 113, 694 4, 547 17, 835 8, 005 1, 408 81, 899 487 | +37.4| +446 
Greensboro ; x eae 84, 236 84,172 | 3,886 16, 734 8.853 | 1,238 53, 461 64 | —10.1 +4.3 
Winston-Salem _. ee A= ER 132, 043 130,850 | 9,932 14, 724 7, 683 915 97, 696 1,193 | +11.3| +234 
Ohio: | 
Akron ____. ee Se ee 703, 916 701,441 | 102,802 86, 737 14, 200 1,750 | 495, 952 2,475 | +5.1| —13.1 
Canton : : a” * See 318, 365 318, 123 31,592 | 93,362 11, 016 1,894 | 180, 250 242) +1.6| —21.9 
Cincinnati ay “ae, 977, 544 964,771 | 230,592 | 206,651 37, 364 5,023 | 485, 141 12, 773 =—.7 —7.9 
Cleveland REESE 2, 538,100 | 2,501,193 | 643,256 | 256,170 | 107,072 8, 993 {1,485,702 | 36,907/ —1.0| —23.4 
Columbus en re 713, 271 711, 306 93, 457 | 186, 741 19, 709 6,401 | 404, 998 1,965 | +2.4 —4.0 
Dayton me se : 466, 164 464, 612 91,548 | 133, 240 12, 902 2,490 | 224, 432 1,852) —21] —13.1 
Springfield : REO FES 141, 256 140, 813 6, 954 54,773 4, 433 1, 257 73, 396 43) —1.9 —9.4 
Toledo ‘ do ee 715, 397 714, 857 76,777 | 145, 056 16, 113 4,550 | 472,361 840 | -16| —263 
Youngstown RE ere 208, 676 208, 424 , 697 54, 904 11, 302 3, 413 182, 108 252 +.5 —22.7 
Oklahoma: Tulsa , WP irintiivesdiniek dotiate 203, 478 | 199, 183 | 4, 266 89, 402 21, 717 3, 104 80, 694 4, 205 +.6 +.9 
Oregon: Portland oA a 540, 851 539, 304 77,685 | 155, 809 24,704 | 4,644) 276, 462 1,547| +2.4 —9.3 
Pennsylvania | 
Allentown _...do 184,698 | 183, 852 24, 195 24, 215 11, 889 5,887 | 117, 666 846 —.2) —20.1 
Altoona PIS __..do : 276, 710 276, 643 41, 191 32, 709 790 6,846 | 171,107 67 | +1.8| 10.8 
Bethlehem ) Se 202,477 | 201,817 28, 876 25, 643 13, 101 5,386 | 128 811 660 | —1.0| —17.6 
Chester ee “Geers 212, 790 211, 588 28, 267 34, 656 20, 534 8108 | 120,023; ¢1,902| —42| —224 
Erie | Re 278, 432 278,377 | 54,394 52, 021 25, 934 8,115 | 137,913 55|—-19.3| —2.8 
Johnstown “ae arenee 339, 669 339, 318 | 69, 607 37, 375 33, 694 7, 637 , 005 351 | +24] —33.3 
Philadelphia ee aA 4, 141,307 | 4,008,924 |1, 780,008 | 509,388 | 459, 150 80, 513 |1, 260,775 | $42,383 | —49| —16.0 
Pittsburgh a PLA 2,928, 862 | 2,910,976 | 964,036 | 288,609 | 208, 768 38, 221 1, 411, 342 15,886 | +7.8 —8.2 
Reading Se eae “See 356, 386 355, 424 61, 895 43, 045 17, 318 9,689 | 222, 577 062 | —23.4| -—148 
Scranton A a 874,316 | 871,391 | 374,13 71, 956 60, 185 11,188 | 353,923 | ©2925 | +3.4 —25 
Wilkes-Barre do _..| 1,075,925 | 1,074,362 | 422,127 83, 593 76, 959 15,663 | 476, 020 1, 563 | —14.7 —8.8 
Rhode Island: Providence | City__.. 443,728 | 437,713 | 184,655 62, 242 20, 777 671 | 169, 368 6, O15 —.1 +.2 
South Carolina: Charleston | County... 147, 414 | 146, 896 2, 621 8, 756 4, 233 717 | 130, 519 518 | —22.2 -—7.8 
Tennessee 
Knoxville 2 147, 769 | 147, 769 1, 482 17, 924 20, 600 . £2.) ew —31.7 +5.1 
Memphis do_. 260, 348 256, 749 2, 138 50, 823 24, 804 3,092 | 175,892 3,509 | —15.0| —185 
o Nashville | do 260, 313 258, 826 1, 194 41, 834 27, 404 2,583 | 185, 811 1,487 | 4+9.9| +313 
exas 
Dallas... _...d0 311, 455 309, 256 18,757 | 83, 469 | ee. 301 2,199 | +46 +.5 
E] Paso ‘ae * PRES 125,679 | 125, 289 240; 9,320 SRSKS, RELVES 115, 709 410 | +64.2| +72.9 
Fort Worth ; Oe sc : 286, 423 286,062 | 16,524 59,043 ESE? 210, 495 361 | —13.3 —4.3 
Houston Wie te 264, 944 261, 319 22, 376 65, 977 Ee see 172, 966 3,625 | —7.0} —21.2 
San Antonio do | 408017 | 404, 108 |. 65, 812 Se oad 338, 291 3,914 | +53.2| +35.7 
Ural Salt Lake City do 384,976 | 383,444 | 65,055 | 109, 609 49, 665 1,768 | 157,847} 1,832 | +1.4 —6.3 
rvinia | 
Norfolk City 91, 819 90, 381 | 3, 655 10, 316 4,727 875 70,808 | 1,438 —.9| +17.3 
Richmond do ; |} 238,439) 233,076 | 11,997 14, 675 8, 585 1,119 | 196,700! 5,363 | +20.5| +59.6 
Roanoke cess 27, 574 27,574 | 1,638 5, 107 3, 005 tf See —23.4| +126 
Washington | | 
Seattle a 806, 091 799, 565 78,815 | 237,315 389, 719 8,385 | 435, 331 #6, 526 | +11.7 —21 
__ Tacoma do | 319, 124 319, 124 22, 831 98, 799 17, 869 2,705 | 176,920 |....___. —147| —2%4.1 
West Virginia: Huntington do 110, 289 109, 734 7,729 | 11,946) 6,259 82, 930 | 555 | +15.3) —28.0 
sconsin | 
Kenosha ca eee | 159, 651 159, 503 42, 590 28, 873 17, 655 1,377 69, 008 | 148 | —13.2| —27.@ 
Madison ME “Laisa 228, 054 227, 869 33, 973 50, 258 29, 113 1,122 | 113, 408 | 185 | +4.6 —9.8 
Milwaukee. _- a eS) 1, 585,667 | 1,575,690 | 434,009 | 240,103 | 101, 429 9, 487 | 790, 662 9,977 | —15.9| —21.3 
i iarinenéracnnnerevell aseiabegieenalia | "143,303 | "14% 230 | 27,345 | | 30,525 7 62041 | 1,004 | 15.8) —321 




















' Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. Data for 
assistance programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, 
because they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obliga- 
tions incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and 
hospitalization 

1 Includes direct and work relief and statutory ald to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

* Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Socia) 
Security Act. 
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‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects o—— by the WPA within these areas and 
cover al] pay-roll periods ended during month, Figures are not available 
for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the WPA. 

§ Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

* Includes estimate. 

’ Includes Fulton and DeKalb counties. 

* Estimated. 

* Incomplete, because figures are not obtainable for | relief program. 
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projects and public general relief. Aggregate 
earnings of persons employed on WPA projects 
declined 3.2 percent to $41.8 million, and general 
relief payments from public funds decreased 1.2 
percent to $22.6 million. The total amount of 
obligations incurred for payments to recipients of 
the special types of public assistance rose 0.8 
percent to $21.0 million. Payments for old-age 
assistance were 0.6 percent larger than in July, 
while expenditures for aid to dependent children 
and aid to the blind were 1.1 and 1.4 percent 
greater, respectively. The total amount spent 
for assistance from private funds was practically 
the same in both months. 

Compared with the total sum expended for 


Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and 
earnings of persons employed on projects operated 
by the Work Projects Administration in 116 urban 
areas, August 1940 


[Corrected to Oct. 19, 1940} 




















Percentage Percentage distribu- 
change from— tion— 
Type of funds Amount! 
July | August} August; July | August 
1940 1939 1940 1940 1939 
Re $86, 240,179 | —1.7 | —11.5 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
cette chalenensihindiinda 85, 440,496 | —1.7] —11.6 99.1 99.1 9.1 
General relief *__.___ * 22,609,393 | —1.2| —15.6 26.2) 26.1 27.5 
Special types of 
public  assist- 
SE 21, 019, 037 +.8 |) +119 24.4 23.8 19.2 
Old-age _assist- 
es 14, 926, 432 +.6 |) +135 17.3 164.9 13.5 
Aid to dependent 
*__...| 6,318,346) +11 +8.7 6.2 6.0 5.0 
Aid to the blind ¢ 774,259 | +14 +6.0 .9 .9 .7 
WPA earnings *..__| 41,812,066 | —3.2 | —18.1 48.5) 49.2 52.4 
Re taihciteetintinne 1790, 683 |*+.2)°-—48 9 .9 9 























1 Excludes cost of administration; ca. equipment, and other items 
— to operation of work programs; and oftransient care. Data for assist- 
See bem San Oe ae to January 1949, because 
}— a” ude obligations incurred for in addition to obligations 
incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and hos- 


pitalization. 

* Includes —~ and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of 
: Inetodes bat 4.002 administered by private agencies. 

* Includes figures for areas in States with pi plans approved by the Social 
fay — and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security 

5 nae w EA. Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons 
em projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover all 
pay I periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
a 2 owe earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 

y 

Sibetas dest ent work relief and aid to veterans. 

* Includes $1,920 administered by public cies. Includes estimate of 
$138,657 of which $130,786 represents ex itures of agencies for which 

monthly reports are not available. 

* Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 
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Chart IIl.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas, January 1929—August 1940 
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public and private assistance and WPA earnings 
in August 1939, the total expenditure in August 
of this year was smaller by 11.5 percent. The 
total amount earned on projects operated by the 
WPA was 18.1 percent below the August 1939 
level, and expenditures for public general relief 
were 15.6 percent lower. Obligations incurred for 
the special types of public assistance totaled 11.9 
percent more in August 1940. The increases from 
August a year ago amounted to 13.5 percent for 
old-age assistance, 8.7 percent for aid to dependent 
children, and 6.0 percent for aid to the blind. Total 
payments for private assistance were 4.8 percent 
smaller in August of this year. 

In August 1940, earnings on WPA projects 
represented 48.5 percent of total expenditures, as 
compared with 52.4 percent in the same month a 
year earlier. The share of the total comprised of 
public general relief payments declined ‘from 27.5 
percent in August 1939 to 26.2 percent in August 
1940, while that accounted for by payments for 
the special types of public assistance rose from 
19.2 to 24.4 percent. Private assistance repre- 
sented 0.9 percent of total payments in August of 
both years. 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, September 1940 


Increased employment resulting from the na- 
tional defense program and generally improved 
business conditions led to a decline in the demands 
on general relief agencies in September in most of 
the 19 large cities reporting on general relief 
operations. According to the United States 
Department of Labor, there was a gain of more 
than 600,000 jobs or about 2 percent in nonagri- 
cultural employment in the United States from 
August to September. The impact of improved 
business conditions is reflected in the movement of 
general relief cases to regular employment, in 
the transfer of general relief cases to the WPA 
rolls to replace workers obtaining private employ- 
ment, and in a decline in applications for general 
relief in most of these large cities. 

The number of cases closed because regular em- 
ployment was obtained exceeded the number 
opened because of loss of such employment in 
13 of the 17 cities for which such data are avail- 
able. In the 4 cities where the number of cases 
opened because of loss of regular employment ex- 
ceeded the number closed because regular employ- 
ment was obtained, the net gain in case load for 
this reason was small. In addition, there was 
substantial shifting of general relief cases to the 


WPA rolls. In September, transfer to the WPA 
of persons on general relief exceeded the reverse 
movement from the WPA to the general relief 
rolls in 18 of the 19 cities (tables 4 and 5). 

The volume of applications received declined 
sharply from August to September in practically all 
19 cities. This decline is appreciable even when 
allowance is made for the fact that there were 
fewer intake days in September than in the pre- 
ceding month. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that a substantial proportion of applica- 
tions for general relief are made by unemployable 
persons whose circumstances are only slightly 
affected by improved business conditions. In 
Baltimore the increase of 27 percent in the num- 
ber of applications received reflects, in large part, 
an expansion in the number of applications for 
general relief to supplement payments for aid to 
dependent children; the number of general relief 
applications approved for supplementation of pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children, included in 
table 4 under “All other reasons,” increased sig- 
nificantly in September. Rochester, the only 
other city reporting an increase in applications in 
September, showed a gain of 7 percent. 

The net effect of all factors affecting case loads 
was a reduction in 15 of the 19 cities. The re- 
ductions were moderate, ranging from less than 1 
percent to 8 percent (table 6). 


Table 3.—Applications received by agencies administering general relief in selected cities, September 1940 












































Received during : 

| September Disposed of during September 

| 

| Pending | Total Pend: 

City at end of | Pescsntens during Not accepted for at end 
August | change September Accepted general relief September 

| Number frean Total for general 

| August relief 

- Number | Percent 

| 
Baltimore 251 1,076 +26.7 1, 327 1, 100 840 1 260 23.6 227 
Boston 7 1, 216 —23.8 1, 303 1, 222 1, 090 132 10.8 81 
Buffalo ? ae ETE | 385 1, 477 —14.4 1, 862 1, 455 757 698 48.0 407 
Chicago : SESE 8, 778 | 7, 373 —27.7 16, 151 8, 591 5, 958 1 2, 633 30.6 7, 560 
Cincinnati ? 180 1, 562 —19.5 1, 742 1, 581 613 968 61.2 161 
Cleveland . : 1, 575 1, 441 —37.0 3, 016 2, 098 736 1, 362 64.9 918 
Detroit : 1, 762 5, 199 —26.6 6, 961 5, 780 2, 294 3, 486 60.3 1, 181 
District of Columbia? SSIS 193 47: —16.7 666 461 183 278 60.3 205 
Los Angeles 2 ¢ wel 2, 178 11, 901 —15.6 14, 079 12, 275 4, 879 1 7, 396 60.3 1, 804 
Milwaukee ? ‘ a 166 2, 481 —29 2, 647 2, 497 2, 013 484 19.4 180 
Minneapolis : 414 1, 742 —10.4 2, 156 1, 646 1, 203 443 26.9 510 
Newark Ee, 327 1, 029 —3.5 | 1, 356 1, 047 739 308 29.4 309 
New Orleans 2, 934 507 —10.9 | 4,441 | 340 144 196 57.6 4,101 
New York : : 5, 564 | 13, 754 | —15.7 | 19, 318 | 14, 221 6, 919 7, 302 51.3 5, 097 
Philadelphia 1, 47 6. 460 | —8.3 | 7, 939 | 6, 386 3, 621 2, 765 43.3 1, 553 
Pittsbureh 2 ? 1,061 | 3, 707 | —12.4 | 4, 768 | 3, 681 2, 444 1, 237 33.6 1, 087 
Rochester 101 860 | +7.4 | 961 855 477 378 44.2 106 
St. Louis * 549 | 1, 429 | —3.6 | 1, 978 | 1, 300 892 408 31.4 678 
San Francisco \onueaaineel 380 | 3, 259 —21.6 | 3, 639 3, 455 1,123 1 2, 332 67.5 184 








! Includes cases accepted for other types of assistance. 

3 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 

3 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

‘ Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
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to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. May include dupli- 
cations because some cases may have applied to both agencies during month. 
5 Figures include cases receiving shelter care. 
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Change in Content of Data on Cases and 
Obligations 


Beginning with September, data on cases and 
payments exclude cases receiving medical care, 
hospitalization, and/or burial only and total 
payments for such services to these cases and 
to cases also receiving money payments and/ 
or assistance in kind. Four cities—Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, the District of Columbia, and New 
Orleans—have not made payments for medical 
care, hospitalization, or burial under the general 
relief program. Moreover, exclusion of such 
expenditures has only a slight effect on total 
general relief payments in nearly all the other 
cities. In September, expenditures for these 
services amounted to less than 3 percent of total 
payments in all but three cities—Newark, San 
Francisco, and Chicago—where they comprised 


7, 5, and 4 percent, respectively. For purposes 
of comparison, data on medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burials have been excluded from the 
August figures. 


Change in Provisions for Unattached and Single 
Men in California 


In August the California State Relief Admin- 
istration put into operation a new policy concern- 
ing the care of single and unattached men, which 
provides that with some exceptions unattached 
men receiving general relief must accept place- 
ment in State relief administration camps. As 
a result of this change, most of the unattached 
and single men previously on the relief rolls were 
either transferred to the camp program or received 
no further assistance. The effect of the new 
policy on closings in the two California cities was 
more pronounced in August than in September. 


Table 4.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in selected cities, September 1940 



































Cases opened Percent opened for specified reason 
' 
| »ssi | 
City | | Percentage | — Same of = of Cessation ll othe 
| Number | change from regular A of unem- All other 
| August employ- | employ- ployment reasons 
ment | ment | benefits 
| | Sa —" 
| 
840 +33. 1 13.8 15.3 1.3 0.1 | 83.3 
1, 090 —17.5 7.6 154.5 13.3 6 | 31.6 
757 —18.2 4.7 43.1 4.0 8.0 44.9 
5, 958 —32.0 6.5 10.9 68.3 4.7 16.1 
613 — 26.7 7.7 8.3 13.9 1.8 | 76.0 
736 — 48.3 3.3 21.6 39.5 2.6 | 36.3 
2, 294 —31.1 12.5 17.8 20.5 | 4.8 | 56.9 
183 —3.7 9.1 ‘ , | 100.0 
4, 879 +.6 12.1 () 17.3 (4) $) 
2, 013 +.2 | 12.4 23. 5 9.1 | 1.6 65. 8 
1, 203 | —19.2 | 12.0 25. 5 9.1 2.2 63.2 
739 | —9.9 | 6.2 31.5 11.0 | 3.5 54.0 
144 | +34. 6 | 5.5 5.6 |... | 4.4 
6,919 | —13.4 | 4.7 25.8 14.8 | 13.4 46.0 
3, 621 | —14.1 | 7.0 30.7 30. 2 4.6 34.5 
2,444 | —14.8 | &.3 31.5 4.8 7.8 25.9 
77 +39.9 6.5 | 33.3 6.1 7.8 52.8 
892 —9.8 13.1 12.4 47.2 1.5 38.9 
1, 123 —9.1 | 12.7 (5) 16.1 2.0 ’ 








' Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

1 Includes cases opened because of insufficient earnings. 

3 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
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‘ Accepts only unemployable cases. 
§ Not available. 
* Figures include cases receiving shelter care, 
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Table 5.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, September 1940 





Percent closed for specified reason 
7 


Cases closed 





| 
| 
Percentage | Separation | Receipt of 








City Regular | r Receipt of Transfer to 
; shange rate ! | Increased Transfer old-age r 
Number | ; fea employ- earnings to the unemploy- ia ona special types | All other 
August Pe or income | WPA a . | survivors —_ reasons 
1940 tain yenefits | benefits assistance 
Baltimore 752 +0.4 12.3 7.3 | 0.7 12.4 0.3 | 0.1 | 4.1 | 75.1 
30ston 1, 136 — 53.6 7.9 | 46.7 } 128.4 1.5 | a 10.3 13.1 
oes 1, 210 +62.0 7.5 | 39.8 20. 2 17.8 2.5 | x ih 2.9 16.6 
Chicago 10, 418 + 186.8 11.3 10.5 3.4 75.9 | €}.. oa 2.0 | 7.8 
Cincinnati 4 1, 000 +13.5 12.5 | 17.6 | 4.2 42.0 | 1.4 | 7 3.0 31.8 
Cleveland 1, 551 +13. 5 7.0 28.4 4.0 35. 2 | 1.7 1 | 3.7 26.9 
Detroit 2, 786 —7.1 15. 2 28.5 | 5.0 38. 4 | 3.5 7.2 | 17.4 
District of Columbia * 146 — 33.9 7.2 8.2 6.8 4.1 | 2.1 | : 17.8 | 61.0 
Los Angeles ! 5, 655 —34.0 14.0 20.0 2.0 234.0 1.8 in 5.0 | 37.0 
Milwaukee ! 2, 331 —18.9 14.3 29.1 1.7 16.9 1.1} (5) 2.2 | 49.0 
Minneapolis 1, 420 +2.7 14.1 17.4 7.5 18, 2 1.6 E 1.6 | 53.7 
Newark 1, 425 +23.0 12.1 27.0 2.2 31.7 2.2 1.5 | 2.7 | 32.7 
New Orleans 69 (@ 2.7 15.9 10. 2 | 8 ee 15.9 | 36.2 
New York 6, 140 ~32.2 4.2 35.9 10.5 24.7 a 3. 4 :2 4.9 | 20. 4 
Philadelphia 6, 471 —3.1 12.5 28.0 | 6.9 35. 4 | 2.7 | (8) | 13.9 | 13.1 
Pittsburgh ? 4, ORS —10.9 13.9 24.9 7.1 44.1 2.6 pene } 9.5 11.8 
Rochester 444 —34.2 6.0 44.4 11.2 24.8 2.5 4.7 12.4 
St. Louis’ 625 413.4 9.2 10.9 I 53.0 1,7 | .| 18.6 15.7 
San Francisco 1, 491 — 23.6 16.8 13.9 2.4 236.4 3 eee | 3.2 42.7 





| Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 5 Less than 0.1 percent. 
and end of month * Increase. Percentage change not computed, because less than 100 cases 


? Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC closed 
1 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located ’ Figures include cases receiving shelter care. 


‘ Accepts only unemployable cases. 


Table 6.— Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and one-person 
case in selected cities, September 1940 ' 





Percentage change from 


Average amount August 1940 in— 


Number of 








City cases receiv- ee LS — 
ing relief Per family Per one- | Number of | Amount of 
case | person case | cases relief 
Baltimore 6, 748 | $156, 193 | (3) (3) +3.7 +4.6 
Boston 15, 485 373, 376 | $27. 25 | $19. 08 —8.0 —9.9 
Buffalo ¢ 515, 648 $511, 453 #40. 63 | $17.27 | —5.5 —20 
Chicago 788,989 | 7 2, 362, 043 | (*) (*) —4.4 —10.4 
Cincinnati 7, 533 | 177, 991 26. 51 | 16.51 | -3.1 =,§ 
Cleveland 20; 688 451, 944 28. 84 | 14.00 | -3.9 | —10.5 
Detroit 18, 048 600, 018 | () (3) —3.4 —3.4 
District of Columbia * 1, 884 | 45, 931 | 29.91 | 18. 80 +2.3 +5.9 
Los Angeles ¢ 43, 590 1, 351, 131 39. 22 | 16. 95 | —3.4 | -2.3 
Milwaukee ¢ 18, 041 401, 329 27. 65 12. 29 | —4.4 | 8.7 
Minneapolis sitaiciapiaamgasmtalaieialiisdatn uidgiiaiinal 10, 424 | 232, 454 (*) | (4) | —4.0 —4.6 
Newark 12, 226 338, 555 33.17 | 18. 95 | —5.0 | —5.6 
New Orleans 2, 453 51, 278 26. 20 | 17.00 | +3.0 | +15 
New York $151, 644 5, 895, 913 ¢ 45. 36 | $27.61 | <8 | +31 
Philadeiphin * 55, 202 1, 414, 189 (3) (3) —6.1 | ~19.1 
Pittsburgh ¢ 6 31, 656 753, 186 () (*) —7.2 | —2.2 
Rochester $7,018 236, 543 8 38. 70 | # 17.68 —1.4 | —1.4 
St. Louis 10 6, 216 10 114,093 20. 88 9. 95 +4. 4 | +1.5 
San Francisco APR } seal 9, 772 262, 405 | 40. 24 | 18.95 | —4.9 —4.8 





‘ Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 

5 Includes cases receiving medical care only in number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant 

* Based on data which are estimated to exclude obligations incurred for 


Data differ from those published for January-August 1940, because they 
exclude cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only and 
total payments for such services to these cases and to cases also receiving 
money payments and/or assistance in kind. They also differ from data 








published for months prior to 1940 which included cases receiving medical 
care only and total payments for medical care 

§ Excludes cost of administration; of medical care, hospitalization, and 
burial; of materials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of 
work-relief programs; and of special programs. 

3 Not available 
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medica! care, but not cases receiving medical care only; see footnote 5. 

’ Includes cases recciving aid from special departments. 

* Accepts only unemployable cases. 

* Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during month 

© Excludes 906 shelter cases receiving $5,590. 











ANNOUNCEMENT OF PUBLICATION OF 
“TRENDS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 1933-39” 


A comprehensive record of recipients and payments under State and Territorial! 
programs for the special types of public assistance and general relief is now available 
in “Trends in Public Assistance, 1933-39,” Bureau Report No. 8 of the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of the Social Security Board. This report presents monthly 
State data on old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind for 
the period January 1936-December 1939, similar data on general relief for the 
period March 1937—December 1939, and data on each of these assistance programs 
by counties or other local subdivisions for December 1939. The report also 
summarizes and presents revised figures on recipients and payments under Federal 
work programs and Federal, State, and local assistance programs in the continental 
United States during the 7-year period 1933-39. 

A limited number of copies of the report are available for distribution without 
charge to persons and agencies participating in the administration of public welfare 
programs; requests should be directed to the Division of Public Assistance Research, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 
Copies of the report may also be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents each. Orders, 
accompanied by remittances, should be addressed directly to that office. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE + ANALYSIS DIVISION 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Employers, Employees, and Taxable Wages 


Summary data on the number of employers and 
employees and the amount of taxable wages re- 
ported under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program will be presented quarterly, beginning 
with this issue. Quarterly tax reports filed by 
employers with the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and the quarterly and annual tabulations sub- 
sequently derived from them furnish the bases of 
this material. Only annual data are presented 
for 1937 since itemized tax reports were made 
semiannually for this year and cannot be allocated 
to quarterly periods. It is estimated that the 
tabulations, because of delinquent reporting by 
some employers, lack between 1 and 5 percent of 
the total wage items expected for a period; the data 
were therefore adjusted upward to account for 
this difference. Employer reports for all quarters 
of 1938 and 1939 are still being received. Since 
a longer period of time has elapsed for reports due 
in the earlier quarters, adjustments are negligible 
for the 4 quarters of 1938; even for the later periods 
they represent only a small fraction of the total. 

The general upward movement during 1938-40 
in the number of employers, the total number of 
employees, and the total amount of taxable wages 
probably reflects primarily improving business 
conditions. Some of the increase from 1938 may 
be accounted for by the inclusion in 1939 and 
thereafter of persons aged 65 and over and in 1940 
of employers and employees in the banking, 
maritime, and fishing industries. The smaller 
number of employers in the first quarter of both 
1939 and 1940 than in the preceding quarter may 
be partially accounted for by the relatively low 
seasonal activity in the first quarter of a year, 
when many small employers have no taxable wages 
to report. Another factor may be business failures, 
which usually reach a peak in the early part of the 
year. 

The decline in the number of workers employed 


! These data do not represent the total number of employers and employees 
and total earnings in the United States, but only that portion included 
under the Federal! insurance program of the Social Security Act. 
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on the last day or pay roll of the fourth quarter 
of 1938 and 1939, in contrast to a rise in the total 
number of workers employed in the fourth quarter, 
may result from the usual post-Christmas holiday 
decrease in employment and from the closing of 
some establishments at the end of December for 
inventory purposes. 

The annual as well as the quarterly employment 
data indicate to some extent the amount of labor 
turn-over in covered industry during a year or 
quarter. In 1938, about 31.2 million persons 
earned wages in covered employment. This num- 
ber is 17 percent greater than the number working 
at some time during the fourth, or peak, quarter 
of 1938 and 24 percent greater than the number 
working at some time during the first, or lowest, 
quarter. In 1939, the total number of workers 
who earned taxable wages during the year was 
about 14 percent greater than the number em- 
ployed during the fourth quarter and 30 percent 


Table 1.—Number of employeis and employees and 
amount of taxable wages included under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program, for specified 
periods, 1937-40 ' 

















| 
Number of em- 
Amount of 
nical pa emmy taxable wages 
of em- 
ployers 
report- 
Year and quarter ing tax- y An Total 
a FF | pay roll ey 3 Total | Average 
ae | of quar- | y (in mil- | per em- 
(in thou-| ‘ter (in | Quarter | ‘lions) loyee 
| sands) | ‘thou. |(in thou- . ploy 
| sands) sands) 
ERE TSE Sy ceil we , 32, 800 | $29, 300 $893 
OS ee (3) ers 31,200 | 26, 200 840 
January-March .._.____- 1,744 | 23,000 | 25,100 6, 447 257 
eee 1, 790 23, 000 25. 100 6, 523 260 
July-September .____._. | 1,813 | 23,800); 25,900 6, 505 251 
October-December. 1, 831 23,600 | 26,700 6, 725 252 
SS ee ...| @ __| 33,600 | 29, 200 869 
January-March .___..__- 1,813 | 24,300; 25,900 7, 038 272 
April-June co Re 1,877 | 25,300 27, 300 7, 219 264 
July-September .___.._. 1,917 | 26,000} 28,100 7, 502 267 
October-December ......| 1,941 25, 700 29, 400 7, 441 253 
1940: 
January-March.........- 1,926 | 26,700 | 28,400 8, 061 284 
pc ee 1,981 | 26,600 | 28,900 8, 233 285 











1 Data partly estimated. See text. 

* Number of employers corresponds to number of employer returns. A 
return may relate to more than ! establishment if employer operates several 
separate establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

3 Data not available. 











greater than during the first quarter. Moreover, 
about 10 percent more workers were employed 
during each quarter than on the last day or pay 
roll of the quarter. These percentages represent 
about 4 to 8 million persons on an annual basis 
and about 2 to 4 million persons on a quarterly 
basis whose employment is for the most part 
irregular or seasonal. 

Average wages should be interpreted with 
caution inasmuch as these wages do not represent 
the total earnings or other income of the workers 
to whom taxable wages were paid. The compari- 
son of average taxable wages from quarter to 
quarter is also affected by two factors. Wages 
over $3,000 a year paid to an employee by a single 
employer in 1937, 1938, and 1939 and by all 
employers in 1940, are not taxable. Consequently 
after the first $3,000 was reported, the employee 
who earned more than this amount was excluded 
from subsequent tax returns. Thus the propor- 
tion of these higher paid workers who are excluded 
increases from quarter to quarter within each 
year. This condition must have increased some- 
what the average for the initial quarters. The 
extent of part-time or intermittent employment 
which varies from quarter to quarter also affects 
the average taxable wage for a particular quarter. 
The reduction in the average annual taxable wage 
from 1937 to 1938 may be attributed largely to the 
business recession. The average rose between 
1938 and 1939 but not to the 1937 level. A con- 
tinuation of the upward movement is indicated by 
the averages of the first 2 quarters of 1940. The 
lower average wages for the fourth quarter of 
both 1938 and 1939 may be partially accounted 
for by the larger number of seasonal and holiday 
workers on part-time or short-time jobs in that 


quarter. 
Employee Accounts Established 


The number of employee accounts established 
in September amounted to nearly 444,000 (table 
2) or 14 percent less than in August. This seasonal 
decline, which has occurred each September for 
the past 3 years, follows a continuous rise in ac- 
counts established during June, July, and August 
and may be partly accounted for by the reopening 
of schools for the fall term. Young people of school 
age constitute a large proportion of applicants for 
account numbers during the summer. 





Claims for Benefits Allowed, January-Sep- 
tember 1940 


Table 3 presents data, by type of benefit and 
by State of residence of the beneficiary, on the 
number of old-age and survivors insurance claims 
allowed under the amended act for the first 9 
months of 1940 and the monthly or lump-sum 
amount payable. The basis for tabulation js 


Table 2.—Employee accounts established by States in 
which account numbers were issued, September 1940! 





Number of 
accounts 


Social Security Board region and State 








_ os 443, 874 
Region I: 
Connecticut... ._.. ‘ 7,143 
Maine aad B 2, 868 
STRAT 13, 681 
New Hampshire... _- ; rae 1, 450 
Rhode Island. ..___. 2,614 
Vermont paeiaiaodee 976 
—. -~ ~ " 
INOW ZOSE. .cccce- —_— - 46, 36 
Region III: = 
Delaware eiedia 1, 104 
New Jersey __... ae 13, 007 
Pennsylvania. _. : bana | 27, 844 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia ae S 3, 175 
Maryland........... ; 8, 115 
North Carolina. ; 18, 307 
Virginia... 10, 331 
West Virginia. ‘ : 4 6, 079 
Region V: 
Kentucky ‘ 6, 765 
Michigan -_.. son 19, 508 
Ohio aes . 20, 204 
Region VI: 
Illinois ; ; 20, 458 
SS ale , 12, 547 
Wisconsin . . . . delete 8, 467 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ..-. ? re ; 12, 909 
=a : 8, 144 
Georgia . ose . 13, 406 
Mississippi. -. ; 9,414 
South Carolina... ._- 6, 925 
Tennessee 10, 887 
Region VIII: 
lowa _. 6, 462 
Minnesota 6, 405 
Nebraska 3, 407 
North Dakota. 1, 365 
South Dakota_. 1, 391 
Region IX: 
Arkansas _..-. 7,963 
Kansas 4,905 
Missouri 12, 223 
Oklahoma 567 
Region X: 
Louisiana : 7,892 
New Mexico 1, 555 
7 a 19, 167 
Region XI: 
Arizona........ 1,175 
Colorado..._-._-. 3. 524 
Idaho 2. 085 
Montana. - 1, 588 
Utah. . 1, 766 
Wyoming 703 
Region XII: 
California 21, 376 
Nevada ; 323 
Oregon , 4, 398 
Washington 5, 664 
Territories: 
Alaska... _- , : 378 
Hawaii__...... : ; 602 





! Number of accounts established should not be taken as a measure of the 


number of persons newly engaged in employment covered by title II, since 
account numbers are issued to some persons who are not in such employment. 
Social Security 
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Table 4.—Distribution of claims and amount payable 
for monthly benefits allowed under the 1939 amend- 
ments, by type of beneficiary, January-September 
1940 





























retired workers. There is no significant variation 
in the average monthly benefits of various types 
allowed in the first 9 months as compared with 
those allowed in the first 6 months. 


Claims Benefits payable! | Almost half of the beneficiaries at the time of 
Type of beneficiary Cas RE RONAN eRe amount? filing their claims were concentrated in the six 
States of California, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
| ae 184,717 | 100.0 | $3,451,942| 100.0} $1869 York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Retired workers, aged 65 P we ° ° 
Widows, aged 65or over) 2013] “14/ sha] 15| 20.45 total of 31,500 claims me benefits under the 
pimierage 18 | a7 85] 10,272] 80 19.73 1939 amendments was received in W ashington 
all ~yemeed ssi .2 7,183 3 i312: 2%in September (table 5) and represented a decline 
of 11 percent from August. This number was 








1 Without adjustments required by amendments. 
! For interpretation of averages, see the Bulletin, July 1940, pp. 73-75. 


similar to that for the data published for the first 
6 months (August Bulletin, p. 63). 

As was true for January-June, the majority of 
monthly claims allowed relate to retired workers 
over 65 (table 4). Approximately 70 percent of 
the beneficiaries are individuals aged 65 or over, 
including wives, widows, and parents as well as 


less than that received in any month since April. 
All types of claims except widow’s claims partici- 
pated in the September decrease. 

More claims were disposed of in September 
than in any previous month with the result that 
fewer claims were pending than in any month 
since April. A smaller proportion of the claims 
allowed in September than in previous months 
related to primary benefit claims. 


Table 5.—Claims for benefits under the 1939 amendments: Number and disposition of claims received in 
Washington, cumulative through September 194 and for September 1940 























Cumulative through September September 
7 a et Pending as 
Type of benefit claim ; | | l of Sept. 
Received | Allowed | With- |nisatlowed| Received | Allowed | With- | nisatiowed 30 
drawn drawn iain 

ae ODP RTE IE 285,135 | 238, 578 5,631 | 10,867} 31, 500 37, 856 17 > 328 30, 050 
a aa ee ee 121, 029 101, 779 3, 949 | 3, 898 10, 530 | 13, 641 430 758 11, 403 
EE a aa a eee 29, 373 25, 421 486 | 570 3, 210 | 4, 256 a) 130 2, 806 
i icddnbeintnechetserenthhentroaanen 50, 546 41, 600 773 1, 878 | 5, 954 | 6, 797 | 131 410 6, 205 
NR DA aa aa 3, 475 2, 674 23 | 153 647 | 658 6 40 625 
Widow's current.______. LE ITI IE TS: 18, 992 16, 263 | 120 | 592 | 2, 258 | 2, 687 35 149 2,017 
AEE SSNS 1, 239 644 7 233 | 160 155 8 120 335 
Ee aT iy 60, 481 | 50, 197 | 253 3, 543 8, 741 9, 662 47 721 6, 488 
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OPERATIONS UNDER THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT* 


‘ion 
pes 
‘ith Payments Certified to the Treasury increasing number of deaths among the growing 
Total benefit payments certified to the Treasury annuitant population, while the trend = the 
> of in September 1940 (table 1), amounting to $10.1 number of new certifications has been slightly 
six million, were 1.3 percent larger than in August, downward. The net addition in September re- 
lew 83 percent more than September a year ago, sulted from 1,791 new certifications, 594 deaths, 
and 6.0 percent more than the monthly average and certain minor adjustments. Net monthly 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. For additions to the number of employee annuities 
the first time monthly payments of the railroad ™ force averaged 2,276 = the fiscal year ended 
the | setirement system exceeded $10.0 million. The June 30, 1939, and 1,324 in the year ended June 
on increase in total benefit payments in September 30, 1940. : Fe ; 
me was due almost entirely to increases in employee The number of survivor annuities in force in- 
— annuities and lump-sum death benefits. Minor creased by 39 = September overs August. Death- 
nil. increases were also reported for survivor and benefit annuities in force increased by 8, while 
- death-benefit annuities. As usual, pension pay- the number of penaseme decreased by 263. For 
ments to former carrier pensioners showed a de- all annuities and pensions the number in force on 
~ cline. Total payments authorized by the Board September 30 was 971 larger than on August 31. 
rs since the beginning of the railroad retirement Average Payments 
system for all classes of benefits have amounted 5 ake 
ms to $338.2 million. The average of the employee annuities initially 
hs certified in September was $63.79. Approximately 


Changes in Annuities and Pensions in Force 


The number of employee annuities in force on 


23 percent of the annuities initially certified in 
September were subject to recertification because 

















in . . . 
September 30, 1940, was 1,187 greater than on nee ne oa rag Carnings, ce other 
- August 31 (table 2). Net monthly additions to ™ npg slg “_~ to the os pee . wes 
e the total number of employee annuities in force a oo ae bets ° aye of init pre cation. 
; have been decreasing, principally because of the t is estimated that the average monthly amount 
ee of all initial certifications will increase from 2 to 
— *Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 2% percent when those subject to recertification 
059 Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- ‘ 
= ties, Social Security Board. have been finally certified. 
506 
= Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment 
017 for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 
335 
155 
Pensions to : Death- | Lum p-sum 
= ee Pe ee PF ; Total pay- Employee Survivor 
Period and administrative action ments annuities one tone annuities A... J —. 
Net benefit payments 
Cumulative through September 1940 3 $338, 154, 367 | $234, 091, 003 $95, 605, 724 | $2,373,631 | $1, 990, 750 $4, 003, 248 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37 4, 514, 617 4, 409, 019 36, 751 AE EEE 
1937-38 82, 654, 660 46, 930, 329 34, 701, 617 388, 479 599, 217 35, 017 
1938-39 107, 131, 438 75, 418, 986 28, 887, 973 787, 240 716, 261 1, 320, 976 
1939-40 114, 025, 141 84, 529, 592 25, 975, 863 912, 895 495, 200 2, 111, 590 
1940-41 (through September) 29, 828, 510 22, 803, 076 6, 040, 270 248, 264 111, 234 25, 
August 1940 9, 940, 470 7, 621, 295 2, 017, 816 81, 402 36, 894 183, 062 
In-force payments 9, 244, 057 7, 115, 068 2, 023, 631 79, 231 _ § | ee 
Retroactive payments ' : 579, 761 552, 338 12, 266 3, 943 <§ | aoe 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments _ | eel T i. SRSA Rp red Bee 243 »- 184, 026 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct)... __. 67, 375 46, 102 18, 082 1,772 453 964 
September 1940 10, 069, 473 7, 698, 727 1, 997, 134 83, 687 37, 043 252, 880 
In-force payments 9, 309, 763 7, 193, 887 2, 009, 191 80, 173 8 7 =a 
oe pees eal teat 562, 965 546, 714 1, 447 3, 92 i | Saas 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments_.________- RT PREY _ ¢ § Sees Se ee SR hi! 252, 881 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct).___..__.. 56, 136 41, 873 13, 503 412 345 




















as shown on p. 96, table 4. This difference results almost entirely from 
payments for annuities and pensions in force at end of month which are 
certified to the Secretary of the eae during month and for which checks 
are not drawn by disbursing officer until first of following month. 


! For definitions of classes of payments see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
} nay are omitted in all figures. Data relate to months ended on 20th calen- 
ar day. 

* Total benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury are 
$9.1 million more than total benefit payments issued by disbursing officer 
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For all employee annuities in force at the end 
of September, including those subject to recertifi- 
cation, the average was $65.56. The average 
monthly pension in force was $58.73. For sur- 
vivor annuities the average monthly payment 
amounted to $32.88, and for death-benefit an- 
nuities, to $35.97. During September, 1,294 lump- 
sum death benefits were certified at an average 
payment of $195.25. 


Distribution of Benefit Payments by States 


Table 3 shows by States the number and the 
monthly amount payable for each of the several 
types of retirement and death-benefit annuities 
in force as of June 30, 1940, and the lump-sum 
death benefits paid during the fiscal year 1939-40. 
In general, the distribution of retirement and 
death benefits parallels the distribution of rail- 
road employment and compensation on class I 
railroads in 1937. Five States—Pennsylvania, 
New York, Illinois, Ohio, and California—which 
reported 37.8 percent of class I railroad employees 
and 39.9 percent of their wages in 1937,' account 
for 40.2 percent of all employee annuitants and for 
42.6 percent of the monthly amount payable as 
of June 30, 1940. In the case of pensions these 


1 Association of American Railroads, Bureau of Railway Economics, A 
Review of Railway Operations in 1987, p. 39. 





five States account for 45.5 percent of the total 
number of pensioners and 47.3 percent of all 
pensions payable. Except for California, the 
greater concentration of pensions than of annui- 
ties in these States arises from the fact that pri- 
vate pension plans, from which the Board took 
over the pension beneficiaries, had developed 
more extensively in the States which contain the 
older and larger railroads. In the case of Cali- 
fornia, many pensioned employees had probably 
moved there from their original place of work. 
The distribution of lump-sum death benefits 
paid during 1939-40 in the five leading States is 
similar to the distribution of employment and com- 
pensation of class I railroads in 1937. There is 
practically no difference in the distribution of all 
annuities and pensions by States at the end of 
June 1940 as compared with the end of June 1939. 


Prior-Service Records 

By a joint resolution approved by the President 
on October 9, 1940,? Congress set aside $9 million 
of the amount appropriated for the railroad retire- 
ment account for 1940-41 to enable the Railroad 
Retirement Board to assemble individual records 
of service and compensation prior to January 1, 
1937, from the files of employers subject to the act 


* Public Res. 102, 76th Cong., 3d sess. 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable at end 
of August and September 1940, and number of certifications and terminations during and cumulative through 


September 1940 ' 





Pensions to former Death-benefit 


Survivor annuities 























Total | Employee annuities *| carrier pensioners annuities # ; 
Period and administrative action as sa 7 es, See , 
Number | Amount | Number Amount Number | Amount Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
| | | Ups Reet A Nae eee . 
In force as of Aug. 31, 1940_____- ieiaiianea 146, 152 | $9, 244, 057 | 108, 551 $7, 115, 038 34,473 | $2,023, 631 | 2,309 | $79, 231 | 729 $26, 135 ' 
D September 1940: ¢ | | 
I icin inc bineninittntaspiplhoninitees 1, 924 118, 501 1, 791 114, 240 | 4) 244 43 1, 081 86 2, 935 
Terminations by death....._._._._- sates 947 58, 359 504 | 40, 770 | 271 | 14, 890 | 8 | 166 77 2, 531 
i cckccanccccececequccsocs -6 +5, 563 —10 | +5, 358 | +4 +204 +1 +27 —1 —27 
Cumulative through September 1940: ¢ | 
Initial certifications. ..................... 185, 480 | 11,041,317 129, 550 7,972,568 | 48,509 2, 808, 400 2, 566 83, 715 | 4, 855 176, 633 
Terminations by death._................. , 2, 207, 663 19,425 | 1,254,552} 14,275 798, 396 124 3,973 | 4,117 150, 742 
eR nixcnascsncrsccosausudess —416 +476, 110 — 387 +475, 871 —-a —812 —4 +430 | —1} +621 
In force as of Sept. 30, 1940...................| 147,123 9, 309, 763 109, 738 7, 193, 887 | #4, 210 2, 009, 191 2, 438 | 80, 173 | 737 26, 512 
1 Figures (cents omitted) based on month ended on 20th calendar day in death of 1 individual. Such payments are here counted as single items 
which annuity or pension was first certified or terminated upon notice of Terminations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period 
death, or in which other administrative action was taken by the Board rather for which death-benefit annuities are payable. Practically all terminations 
than on month in which annuity or pension to accrue, beneficiary are of latter type. 
died, or ad ive action was effective. In-force payments as of end of ‘ Certifications are added, terminations by death are subtracted, and 


net adjustments are added or subtracted as indicated. Net adjustments are 
obtained by adding reinstatements of suspended payments and subtracting 
terminations for reasons other than death (suspensions, returns to service, 
and commuted lump-sum payments). Recertifications ordinarily result in 
additions to amount payable but do not affect number of cases certified. For 
this reason, net amount of adjustment bears no relation to net number of 
cases reported as adjusted. 


month reflect administrative action through the 20th. Correction for aclaim 
or in error or for an incorrect amount is made in figures 
for month in which error was discovered and not in figures for month in which 
error was made. To this extent, figures shown here may differ slightly from 
administrative action. 
3 For definitions of ty and bases of certification of employee annuities, 
see the Bulletin, July 1939, pp. 15-19. 
3 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
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and other agencies in possession of such data. At 
present the determination of the existence of the 
amount of prior service involves considerable cor- 
respondence with employers, which at times delays 
the adjudication of claims several months. The 
possession of these data by the Board will make it 
possible to expedite the handling of claims for 


employee annuities and other benefits payable un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act, as well as to 
safeguard the data by which prior-service rights 
and the amount of prior service are determined. 

The work of transcribing these records will be 
done by the employers, who will be paid at a rate 
to be established by the Board but not to exceed 


Table 3.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable as of June 
30, 1940, and number and amount of lump-sum death benefits initially certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury in fiscal year 1939-40, by States ! 





In force as of June 30, 1940 


| Lump-sum death 



































1 | Survi d death 1990-40" ee 
All annuities and > , set > Survivor and death- 
State pensions Employes annuities | Pensions benefit annuities 

| | | 

| Monthly | Monthly | Monthly Monthly 

| Number; amount | Number| amount | Number| amount |Number*) amount | Number/ Amount? 

| | payable payable payable payable 

Total 144, 290 | $9, 119, 161 106,078 | $6, 953, 665 35, 146 | $2,061, 718 3, 066 $103, 778 13, 370 $2, 111, 590 
Alabama 1, 736 99, 623 1, 491 89, 790 | 192 | 8, 223 53 1, 610 200 28, 460 
Arizona 376 | 25, 067 | 273 | 19, 921 96 4, 864 7 281 46 6, 249 
Arkansas 1, 280 | 77, 831 1, 007 | 65, 323 225 11, 005 48 1, 5302 137 20, 479 
California 7, 358 | 482, 120 4. 674 | 328, 534 2, 556 148, 832 | 128 4, 754 649 102, 181 
Colorado 1, 769 115, 223 1, 253 86, 495 485 27, 652 } 31 1,077 135 18, 961 
Connecticut _. 1,013 | 64, 230 672 44,171 314 | 19, 114 | 27 045 80 14, 800 
Delaware | 6462 46, 687 401 29, 184 257 | 17, 381 | 4 122 52 8, 023 
District of Columbia 434 29, 787 311 | 22, 301 117 | 7, 222 | 6 264 52 8, 251 
Florida 1, 707 120, 458 1, 150 4, 203 528 | 35, 234 | 29 1, 021 188 28, 988 
Georgia 1, 841 114, 475 1, 506 98, 074 264 | 14, 114 | 71 | 2, 287 326 44, 830 
Idaho 389 25, 572 287 18, 984 96 | 6, 360 | 6 | 228 46 7, 532 
Illinois 10, 701 666, 187 8, 148 527, 575 2, 292 | 129, 714 | 261 | 8, 898 1, 203 195, 775 
Indiana 5, 969 372, 959 4, 528 291. 383 1,313 77, 437 128 4,138 436 69, 340 
Iowa 4,170 258, 457 3, 286 208, 876 783 46, 261 101 3, 320 279 45, 868 
Kansas 3, 221 194, 812 2, 375 152, 697 783 | 40, 007 63 2, 108 243 40, 641 
Kentucky 2, 858 161, 002 2, 292 133, 430 497 25, 586 69 1, 986 295 47,047 
Louisiana 1, 175 68, 387 R90 54, 163 251 13, 150 34 1,073 189 22, 333 
Maine 1, 052 57,910 706 45, 899 258 11, 035 | 23 976 72 10, 349 
Maryland 2. 768 178, 536 1, 871 126, 129 862 | 51, 390 | 35 1,017 204 33, 567 
Massachusetts 3, 318 206, 402 2, 427 157, 761 797 | 45, 268 | 4 | 3, 373 332 50, 055 
| | 
Michigan 3, 789 239, 529 2, 761 180, 516 2 | 55, 837 al 3, 176 335 54, 279 
Minnesota 4,342 283, 705 3, 131 196, 078 1,115 | 64, 433 | 96 3, 285 315 51, 081 
Mississippi 1, 166 64, 510 87. 51, 432 7 | 12, 127 27 | 951 130 18, 789 
Missouri 4, 827 299, 760 3, 672 7, 886 1,041 57, 888 ) 114 | 3, 986 421 68, 866 
Montana 815 50, 673 685 42,742 114 | 7, 416 16 515 87 14, 877 
Nebraska 1, 682 106, 424 1, O87 71, 442 568 34, 073 27 909 157 25, 948 
Nevada 158 9, 844 125 8, 218 28 | 1,428 5 | 197 26 4, 068 
New Hampshire 717 44, 100 586 38, 155 118 | 5, 527 13 | 418 50 6, 689 
New Jersey 5, 146 345, 790 3, 636 249, 013 1, 425 | 93, 619 85 3, 158 | 503 87, 076 
New Mexico 458 25, 239 314 19, 639 135 | 5.3 9 291 | 43 6, 450 
| 

New York 11, 282 719, 371 8, 200 543, 466 2,851 | 168,407 222 | 7,497 | 1,154 193, 243 
North Carolina 1, 245 77, 112 1, 051 67, 747 147 | 7, 940 47 | 1, 425 204 27,475 
North Dakota 44 27,900 365 21, 681 110 5, 981 9 | 247 | 42 6, 489 
Ohio 9, 812 633, 961 7,173 478, 943 2, 461 148, 986 178 | 6, 032 | 838 | 136, 988 
Oklahoma 1, 008 60, 651 813 52. 256 171 | 7, 702 24 | 693 | 123 | 18, 154 
Oregon 1 249 78, 306 R67 58, 291 358 19, 394 24 711 112 | 16, 274 
Pennsylvania 20, 535 1, 382, RAS 14, 304 993, 034 5, 833 379, 058 308 10, 776 1, 295 5, 384 
Rhode Island 421 25, 624 271 17, 226 130 7, 655 20 743 24 | 4, 186 
South Carolina 707 41, 690 623 37, 743 53 2, 963 31 985 144 | 17, 720 
South Dakota 423 24, 034 351 20, 594 61 3, 190 ll 250 35 | 5, 668 
Tennessee 2, 027 152. 959 2, 188 134, 275 351 15, 839 88 2, 845 274 40, 981 
Texas 3, O86 257, 40 2. 963 202, 314 940 52, 237 83 2, 989 | 551 | 88, 452 
Utah 601 38, 456 440 29, 347 144 8, 384 7 725 57 10, 197 
Vermont 520 21, 693 416 26, 674 93 4, 642 ll 377 41 | 6, 
Virginia 3, 209 1946, 033 2, 439 150, 892 754 42, 564 7 2, 577 407 64, 625 
Washington 2. 303 142. 910 1,816 116, 430 430 | 24. 435 87 2, 045 | 181 33, 192 
West Virginia 2, 254 131, 700 1, 676 102, 121 543 28, 504 35 | 985 208 32, 136 
Wisconsin 3, 528 210, 406 2, 782 170, 837 640 36, 137 106 | 3, 432 | 285 43, 620 
Wyoming 290 20, 082 205 14, 696 81 5, 270 4) 116 41 7, 028 
Outside continental United States ¢ 849 50, 376 559 35, 080 | 276 14, 832 14 464 123 11, 533 





| State of residence at time first check was mailed. 

? Does not represent number of individuals receiving annuities. In 2 
cases death-benefit annuity payments were made to more than 1 individual, 
and in 130 cases 1 individual received both a survivor and a death-benefit 
annuity. 
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* Represents amount certified minus cancelations. 

‘Includes 16 employee annuities with a monthly amount payable of 
$889 for Alaska; and 25 employee annuities with a monthly amount payable 
of $1,374 and 7 lump-sum death benefits amounting to $722 for Hawaii. 











50 cents per man-year of service verified. The 
work is to be completed by June 30, 1943. The 
resolution directs the Board to notify each em- 
ployee for whom a record is established of the 
amount of service and compensation credited to 
him. Any record not contested within 2 years 
after the Board has given reasonable notice will be 
conclusive unless shown by subsequent evidence 
to be clearly erroneous. The Board will also give 
notice to all individuals who may file claims for 
whom service and compensation are not estab- 
lished. 

After notice has been sent to each individual for 
whom record of service and compensation has been 
established and to those who had filed claims but 
for whom such record could not be established, the 
Board will take steps by general public notice to 
inform all interested individuals that all records of 
creditable service rendered prior to January 1, 
1937, and creditable compensation necessary to 
establish the average monthly compensation for 
such service have been established and that if any- 
one believes he rendered such service and received 
such compensation but has net received notice 
thereof from the Board, he should request the 
establishment of such record. In such cases if 
within 2 years an employee does not request the 
establishment of a record of his service and com- 
pensation or does not file the appropriate form, it 
will be presumed that he had no service and 
compensation under the act. This presumption 
will stand except as evidence subsequently ob- 
tained shows it to be clearly erroneous. 





Crediting Past Military Service 


Legislation to prevent loss of annuity benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Acts to an indi- 
vidual whose railroad service was interrupted by 
military service prior to January 1, 1937, is in- 
cluded in the Second Revenue Act of 1940, 
approved by the President on October 8. The 
legislation applies only to periods in which the 
United States was engaged in a war, the individual 
was required to continue in service after a war, or 
irrespective of any war the individual concerned 
was required by an act of Congress or by a call 
of the President pursuant to such act to serve in 
the armed forces. 

Part II of title VI of the act provides for the 
inclusion of such military service in establishing 
an individual’s years of service and in computing 
the amount of the annuity. The crediting of 
this military service will make annuities payable 
to some employees who otherwise would not have 
the 30 years of railroad service required for certain 
types of annuity under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, and higher annuities will be made possible 
for others, some of whom are already receiving 
annuities. 

Legislation providing similar protection for 
annuity rights of persons called to military 
service after December 31, 1936, including those 
called under the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, is under consideration by Congress 
in accordance with the President’s message of 
September 14, 1940. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOCIAL INSURANCE PAYMENTS UNDER SELECTED PROGRAMS 


Benefit payments under the four Federal and 
State social insurance programs for commercial 
and industrial workers declined 21 percent in 
September to $52.4 million, the lowest amount 
for any month in 1940 (chart I). However, the 
total for September exceeded amounts paid in 
each month in 1939 except March, June, and 
August. The decline from August 1940 was en- 
tirely in benefits under State unemployment com- 
pensation laws; increases occurred in each type of 
payment under the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act, the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
the old-age and survivors insurance provisions of 
the Social Security Act (table 1) but were more 
than offset by the decrease of $15.1 million or 29 
percent in unemployment benefits. 

Payments under the two old-age and survivors 
insurance programs increased almost $870,000 or 


6 percent to $14.8 million. This increase included 
a 19-percent increase in payments under title IT 
of the Social Security Act, which began monthly 
payments in January of this year, and an increase 
of 1.3 percent under the railroad retirement 
system, which has been in operation for several 
years. 

Payments under State unemployment com- 
pensation laws were lower than in any previous 
month of 1940, although they were higher than in 
8 months of 1939. The decline in unemployment 
compensation undoubtedly reflects expanding em- 
ployment in defense and related industries and 
increased seasonal activity. Other contributing 
factors were a short working month and the 
cumulative effect of exhaustion of benefits in 
States where most claimants began benefit years 
in the early part of this year. In contrast, the 


Chart I.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, January 1938-September 1940 
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fncrease in railroad unemployment insurance for 
the last 2 months results largely from the begin- 
ning of new benefit years. Detailed figures 
published elsewhere in this issue show payments 
increased because of the certification of benefits 
in September to claimants who were serving wait- 
ing periods in August or who were not eligible for 
benefits earlier because their first benefit year 
under the act had not expired. Another factor 
is the decline in the proportion of final certifica- 
tions for the first benefit year; such certifications 
are usually for only part of the half-monthly 
benefit period. 

The number of individuals receiving each type 





of benefit (table 2) changed in the same direction 
as the amounts paid. Except for beneficiaries 
under State unemployment compensation laws, al] 
types of recipients increased. Because there jigs 
great variation in the length of attachment of 
beneficiaries to the various programs, no totals of 
beneficiaries are shown in this table. 

Although 185,000 claims for monthly benefits 
under the Social Security Act had been allowed by 
the end of September, only 165,000 beneficiaries 
received payments in that month. A small num- 
ber have had their benefits terminated by death, 
remarriage, or attainment of age 18. For other 
beneficiaries, payments were deferred because of 


Table 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, calendar years 1936-39, and by months, 
January 1939-September 1940! 


[In thousands] 



























































Old-age and survivors insurance payments U eee |? ene 
Under the Social Security Act Under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act 
ae Under Under 
Year and month Total State un- the 
Monthly Lump-sum employ- | Railroad 
Total | benefits— | death Lump- Em- (Survivor) pum Total ment | Unem- 
primary, | payments |} sum ployee and — | compen- | ployment 
supple- under (payments annuities death- jeath sation (Insurance 
mentary 1939 | under and benefit ems ts laws * Act’ 
and amend- 1935 act‘ pensions annuities | oa 
survivors ? | ments 5 
ERS ee eee $816 $685 $683 | $2 $131 $131 | 
a Eee 43,855 | 41,723 Se $1, 278 40, 001 444 | 2, 132 2, 132 | 
0 606,319 | 108,918 |... |. | 10,478 | 96, 749 | 1,401 | $200 | 306,401 | 396, 401 | 
IP I icsnnn cc cseccnseces 560, 140 | on ne Os © | 13,895 | ~ 107, 282| 1,450| 1,926 | 435,587 | 429, 320 $5, 767 
EER ay 39, 307 |) See | 1,255 | 8,616 110 123 | 29,203 29, 203 
ER ER: 45, 059 10, 314 |_....... a 1, 169 8, 874 108 | 163 | 34,745 34, 745 
SS ae 59, 637 | SR : | 1, 541 8, 842 149 241 | 48,873 48, 873 
eg petdaasesanasceaccnnececcesncene 44,157 | 10,600/............ Sasa | 1,466 | 8, 883 | 128 222} 33,458 | 33,458 | 
St REE RES: 50, 627 | Sem paee Se 1,525 | 8,883 125 164 39,930 | 39,930 
DTS SERS 53, 787 |) eeOnRSReae are |} 1,518} 8,817 138 | 153 43,161 | 43, 161 
SE atan.s an emmentaananeadiciicighiiae 46, 298 10, 425 | 1, 323 8, 871 125 106 35, 873 35, 596 277 
hd dak dein aninnccaiene 55, 667 SSAA Jaane 953 | 8,927 | 112 | 162 45, 513 44, 491 1, 022 
TT LETT Te RET 45, 076 | a= eae 793 9, 054 | 126 117 x4, 33, 656 1, 330 
SRE 37, 907 SSRN ‘accel 806 9, 134 | 109 191 | 27,667 26, 690 977 
November...........___- 39, 692 | REESE sanaicl 891 | 9, 189 121 | 170 29, 321 28, 369 952 
SSeS 42, 926 10, 069 |... } ae 655 9, 192 108 114 2 857 | 31, 648 1, 209 
1940 | | 
Ep 53, 296 10, 410 $76 $3 913) 9,141 113 1A4 42,886 | 41,066 1, 820 
Fe eieibolisiiebieioins | 56,753 | 10, 605 251 159 | 584 9, 299 | 114 198 | 46,148) 44,351 1, 797 
i tibsaiadendancilion ‘a ---| 60, 544 11, 588 915 659 | 412 | 9, 310 114 178 48,956 | 47,142 1,814 
Ape SS ALE SULEES ; 56, 057 | 12, 185 1, 288 | 795 | 238 | 9, 483 | 123 | 258 43, 872 42, 292 1, 580 
ae a fet 7 68,414 | 12,343 1, 621 | 735 256 | 9, 386 | 123 | 222 | 86,071 | 54,897 1,174 
EIEN sccsececesesccet SLL SEREEe 2, 265 #86 | 125 | 9,520 | 120 | 230 54, 495 53, 637 858 
Te | 69/956 | 13, 508 2,712 | 904 | 69 | 9,508 | 120 | 190 | 56,453 | 55, 750 | 703 
RR aS | 66, 625 13, 935 3, 138 | 804 53 9, 639 118 183 52, 690 51, 701 | ysg 
i “as RM Sees | 52,424 14, 803 3, 633 | 1, 039 61 9, 696 121 253 37, 621 36, 595 1, 026 
| i 





1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; figures exclude 
cost of administration. 

? Amounts — to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, including 
retroactive payments. 

3 Payable with respect to deaths of fully or current] 
Dec. 31, 1939, in cases where no survivor could be entit. 
for month in which worker died. 

‘ Figures for September 1939, and subsequent months are for lum 
death payments with respect to deaths of covered workers prior to 
1940. Figures through pm 1939 include payments at age 65 totaling 
$9.9 million; for monthly distribution of these payments, see the Bulletin, 
March 1940, p. 31, table 1 

+ Amounts certified during month ended on 20th calendar day to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for payment. Figures for any period represent 


insured workers after 
to monthly benefits 


payments certified during period, including retroactive payments, minus 
cancelations reported during period. 

* Amount of checks issued, as reported by State agencies to the Division 
of Research and Statistics, Bureau of Employment Security. Figures for 
December 1939-September 1940 include amounts paid as adjustments on 
payments in Ohio for previous months of 1939, resulting from recalculation 
of weekly benefit amounts in accordance with a court decision and from 
allowance of benefits on appeal in a labor-dispute case. 

7 Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
to regional disbursing officers of the U. 8. Treasury. Figures for any period 
represent payments certified during period, including retroactive payments, 
m a — ations reported during period 

5 vised. 
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previous receipt of lump-sum payments on attain- 
ment of age 65. For still other beneficiaries, 
payments were suspended during work in covered 
employment or nonattendance at school. 

More than 9,200 of the 165,000 monthly bene- 
ficiaries received two checks during September, one 
for the current month’s benefits and one constitut- 
ing retroactive payment from an earlier date of 
entitlement. Largely because of retroactive pay- 
ments, the amount paid as monthly benefits during 
September was 5.2 percent greater than the 
monthly amount payable on all claims allowed 
through September. 

The 165,000 individuals who received monthly 
benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act included 
retired workers over 65 years of age, their wives 
over 65 and children under 18, children of deceased 


workers, widows over 65, younger widows with 
children under 18 in their care, and parents over 
65 of deceased workers who had no wife or child 
entitled to benefits. 'The number of each type of 
beneficiary certified each month is not available, 
but their proportion in the total number of claims 
allowed through September is given in table 4, 
p. 81. Primary beneficiaries, who constitute 54 
percent of the total, were granted 66 percent of 
the benefits allowed; wives and children, consti- 
tuting 13 and 22 percent respectively of the 
monthly beneficiaries, were awarded 9 and 14 
percent of the benefits. These different propor- 
tions arise partly from the fact that the benefits 
allowed wives, children, and parents are only one- 
half of those allowed the primary beneficiary, and 
those allowed widows are three-fourths of the 
primary benefits upon which they are based. 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving social insurance payments under selected programs, by months, 
January 1939-September 1940 


{In thousands] 



































pene Sen < Unemployment insurance 
Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries beneficiaries 
Under the Social Security Act Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
Year and month Under State ya ale 
| Monthly I ‘i unemploy- Unemploy- 
| benefits— “a Lump-sum | Employee Survivor | rump-sum | ment com- a y 
primary, a payments annuities | and death- | ~ death pensation a 
supplemen- aeter 1990 under 1086 and ‘ benefit 4s | Payments! laws Act? 
| tary, and = act pensions annuities . 
| survivors ! a " 
| 
1939 . 
January | 18.7 | 123.0 2.1 2.73 657.2 > 
February | 17.5 | 124.6 | 2.2 1.9 769. 8 * 
March 21.7 | 126.1 | 2.3 2.6 833. 2 . 
April 19.4 | 127.4 | 2.4 2.2} ee 
May 19.3 | 128.6 | 2.5 1.6 } ) eee 
June | 18. 2 129.7 2.6 1.3 802. 2 on 
July 15.7 | 130. 7 2.6 8 764.9 18.3 
August... | | 10.9 131.5 2.6 | 1.2 797.2 30.5 
September | | 8.6 132. 6 2.7 9 729.9 50.2 
October | | 8.6 133.7 2.7 1.3 501.7 30.5 
November 9.4 134.9 2.7 1.2 637.0 28.3 
December 6.8 136. 1 2.8 a¥ 658. 3 37.3 
1940 | 
January 3.7 (*) 8.9 136. 6 2.8 1.0 874.8 57.0 
February | 8.4 1.0 | 6.2 137.6 2.8 1.2 | 985. 5 52.8 
March | 32.6 | 4.3 5.2 138. 4 2.8 1.0 1, 095. 2 57.4 
April... 52.7 | 5.3 3.3 139. 3 3.0 1.4 960.7 50.9 
May ‘ 72.4 | 5.0 3.8 | 140.2 3.0 | 1.3 1, 201.0 35.0 
June... se | 6. 7 6.1 | 2.1 141.2 3.1} 1.2 1, 268. 6 31.4 
July... call 120.8 6.3 | 1.3 142.1 3.1 | 1.0 1, 220.0 22.3 
August .. 143. 4 | 5.6 | 1.1 143.0 3.1] 1.0 1, 121.8 31.1 
September... .__. 164.9 7.3 1.3 143.9 | 3.2 1.3 875.4 37.8 











! Represents number of individuals for whom monthly benefits were certi- 
fied to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

* Number of deceased wage earners with respect te whose wage records 
payments were made. 

' Number of wage earners with respect to whose wage records such pay- 
ments were made. Figures for September 1939 and subsequent months are 
for lump-sum death payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 
prior to Jan. 1,1940. Figures for January—August 1939 include 59,380 indivic- 
uals who received payments at age 65. For monthly distribution of these 
beneficiaries, see the Pulletin, March 1940, p. 32, table 2. 

* Number of individuals on rolls at end of month specified, based on month 
in which annuity or pension was certified or terminated upon notice of death 
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rather than on month in which annuity or pension be gan to accrue or bene 
ficiary died. 

5 Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted 
twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted 
as | 

* For 1939, represents number of individuals receiving benefits during mid- 
dle week of month specified. For 1940, represents average number of weeks 
of unemployment compensated in calendar weeks ended within month. 

’ Number of individuals receiving benefits, for days of unemployment in 
registration periods of 15 consecutive days, during second and third weeks of 
month. 

§ Less than 50. 











THE CANADIAN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT OF 1940* 


On August 7, 1940, Canada enacted a law pro- 
viding for a national system of unemployment 
insurance and a national employment service. A 
similar act had been passed in 1935 but had been 
declared unconstitutional by the Privy Council of 
Great Britain on the ground that jurisdiction in 
this field belonged to the provinces rather than to 
the Federal Government. Before a national sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance could be enacted, 
therefore, the British Parliament had to amend the 
British North America Act, which is the basic law 
establishing the Dominion of Canada and govern- 
ing the relations between the provinces and the 
Dominion Government. By 1940 all the provinces 
had agreed to support legislation establishing a 
national system of unemployment insurance, and 
on July 10 Parliament amended the act to give 
the Dominion Government exclusive jurisdiction 
over such a system. The enactment of the 
Canadian unemployment insurance law followed 
within a month. 

Coverage.—The coverage of the Canadian law 
is broader than that provided by the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws of the United States 
since, as under the British system, firms of all 
sizes are subject to the law. However, certain 
employments are excluded from coverage. The 
most important of these are agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, hunting and trapping, lumbering and log- 
ging, wood-processing plants (unless they operate 
steadily), air and water transportation, stevedor- 
ing, private domestic service, and employment at 
wages of more than $2,000 a year. Additional 
exclusions concern employment in a nonprofit 
hospital or charitable institution; employment as 
a nurse, teacher, member of the regular armed or 
police forces, civil-service employee, independent 
agent, or casual worker; employment by a spouse, 
or unpaid employment by a parent or an employer 
who maintains the worker; and paid athletes. 
Temporary employees of the Dominion and mu- 
nicipal governments, and of the provincial govern- 
ments (if the provincial government concurs) are 
covered under the law, and workers employed at 
a rate of more than $2,000 a year may elect to 
continue coverage by paying both employer and 
employee contributions, provided they have al- 


* Prepared in the Bureau of Employment Security, Research and Statistics 
Division. 
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ready been covered by the system for 5 years, 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
which administers the law, is empowered to 
exclude part-time workers and workers employed 
solely within a season of not more than 20 weeks, 
although the employer is required to pay contri- 
butions on such workers. It may also exclude or 
include groups whose coverage or noncoverage 
may result in anomalies, and workers whose 
insurable employment is negligible. Further- 
more, if duplications of taxes or benefits might 
result from the operation of a foreign unemploy- 
ment compensation law, the workers affected may 
be excluded. 

It is estimated that in 1941 the Canadian 
system will cover 2.1 million of the 2.8 million 
wage earners in the country.’ Including depend- 
ents of covered workers, about 45 percent of the 
population will be protected directly or indirectly 
by the system. 

Contributions.—The Canadian system, like ‘he 
British, is financed by contributions from employ- 
ers, employees, and the Government. However, 
the Dominion Government contributes only one- 
fifth of the total fund, whereas in Great Britain 
the Government share is one-third. It is esti- 
mated that the income of the fund in 1941 will be 
about $58.5 million.? All contributions go into a 
nationally pooled fund. 

The contributions are flat amounts, graded 
according to the worker’s wage. Under the 
British system, contributions are flat amounts 


based on age and sex differentials, while in the 
United States the contribution (made solely by 
the employer in all but a few States, and in no 


instance by the State or Federal Governments) 
is a flat percentage of wages. 

A schedule of wage classes is set up in the law. 
Employers are required to pay both their own and 
employee contributions, totaling 27 cents a week, 
if the wage is under 90 cents a day or the worker 
is under 16 years of age. Employers and em- 
ployees in the other wage classes each pay a con- 
tribution; for the lower wage brackets, however, 
the employer’s share is greater while in the upper 
wage groups the employee’s contribution is pro- 
portionately more. If the worker is not employed 


1 The Labour Gazette, August 1940, p. 792. 
1 The Labour Gazette, July 1940, p. 684. 
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for a full week, contributions are to be paid on the 
basis of one-sixth of the weekly rate for each 
day worked. The combined contributions of em- 
ployer and employee are equivalent to 3 to 5 per- 
cent of the wage in the lower wage brackets; when 
the Government contribution is added the total 
is approximately 4 to 6 percent. For higher week- 
ly incomes, the combined employer and employee 
contributions amount to about 2 to 2.5 percent, 
which with the Government contribution equals 
2 to 3 percent of the pay roll (table 1). 

Benefits —The benefit structure also has fea- 
tures characteristic of both the British and Ameri- 
can systems. In Great Britain, benefits are based 
on age, sex, and number of dependents, while under 
all but one of the 51 State and Territorial laws in 
the United States benefits are related solely to 
past earnings, usually amounting to about 50 per- 
cent of full-time weekly wages. Under the Cana- 
dian law benefits are computed on the basis of 
past earnings, but additional benefits are allowed 
if the worker has dependents. 

The same wage classes determine both con- 
tributions and benefits (table 1). A worker with- 
out dependents receives a weekly benefit of 34 
times his average weekly contribution during the 
2 years preceding his claim for benefits, while a 
worker with one or more dependents receives 40 
times his average weekly contribution. The bene- 
fit rate ranges from 38 to 63 percent of average 
weekly earnings for those without dependents, and 
from 45 to 74 percent for those with dependents. 
As in the British system, benefits are paid either 
for days of unemployment or for weeks; the daily 
rate is computed at one-sixth of the weekly rate. 

The waiting period consists of the first 9 days of 
unemployment within the benefit year. In addi- 
tion, the first day of unemployment in a calendar 
week is not compensated unless preceded or fol- 
lowed by a full week of unemployment. Odd-job 
earnings of $1 a day or less are not deemed to 
remove a worker from the unemployed class. 

Duration is based upon a worker’s previous 
contribution and benefit record. The formula 
is somewhat similar to that used by the British 
in providing extended benefits.’ The worker is 
entitled to one benefit payment for every five con- 
tributions made within a 5-year period preceding 


+The British unemployment insurance system before the present war 
allowed 156 days of benefits to everyone who was eligible and extended bene- 
fits to workers who had been insured for 5 years. Since the war, duration 
has been increased to 180 days and extended benefits eliminated. 
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Table 1.—Contributions and benefits under the Cana- 
dian Unemployment Insurance Act 
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1 Government contribution is 4% of total contributed by employers and 
employees. Rate for each wage class is computed on this basis. 

1 Computed on basis of midpoint of wage class. 

* Employer also pays employee contribution. 

4 Not ‘oumpenea. since persons under 16 fall in this category regardless of 
amount earned. 

5 Persons in this category ineligible for benefits, but contributions paid on 
their behalf are taken into account if 44 or more of their contributions in year 
preceding a benefit claim came under another wage category. 


the benefit year, less one benefit payment for 
every three payments received within the 3 years 
preceding the benefit year. On this basis it would 
be possible for a worker who had previously had 
steady employment for 5 years to draw benefits 
for a full year. The example given the Commit- 
tee of Parliament which heard the bill may clarify 
the meaning of the formula: 


For example, suppose a man worked thirty weeks during 
the first year that he was covered by unemployment in- 
surance. He would be entitled at the end of that period, 
if unemployed and if he fulfilled the other statutory con- 
ditions—that is, availability for work and so on—to one- 
fifth of the period in insurance benefit; that is, six weeks. 
If he worked thirty weeks in the following year of his 
coverage and again became unemployed, he would have 
accumulated sixty weekly contributions, one-fifth of which 
would be twelve weeks. But from this would be taken 
one-third of the number of benefits which he enjoyed the 
previous year, that is, two weeks. Therefore the period of 
benefit to which he would be entitled the second year would 
be ten weeks. If he had the same employment experience 
of thirty weeks during the third year, the benefit paid 
would run to seventy-six days, and in the fourth year 
eighty-seven days. If over a period of years he was 
normally employed for thirty weeks he would be entitled 
to fifteen weeks’ benefit; that is, half the time of his 
employment. 
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At first glance it looks as if he is entitled to only one- 
fifth of the time, but actually he relies on employment 
experience which entitles him to one-half of his unemploy- 
ment history in benefit duration; if he worked thirty weeks 
on the average over a period of years he would still receive 
fifteen weeks’ benefit, as if he had worked thirty weeks 
exactly each year. Similarly if a man worked twenty-four 
weeks either exactly or on the average, he would be 
entitled to twelve weeks’ benefit, if he had built up five 
years employment history.‘ 

The eligibility requirement is similar to that of 
the British law: contributions must have been 
paid on a worker’s behalf for 180 days or more 
during the 2 years immediately preceding the 
benefit year, and for 60 days after the last day for 
which he received benefits during the preceding 
benefit year. 

Disqualifications involve postponement of bene- 
fits for not over 6 weeks and are applicable in 
cases of misconduct, voluntary leaving, and 
refusal of suitable work. Claimants under 16 
years of age, inmates of prisons or public institu- 
tions, workers who are receiving wages in lieu of 
notice, workers unemployed because of a stoppage 
of work caused by a labor dispute, and employees 
more than half of whose contributions were paid 
by the employer (i. e., who earned less than 90 
cents a day) are ineligible for benefits. Disquali- 
fication for benefits is also imposed on workers who 
fail to attend a training school when directed to 
do so. 

Employment Service—The Employment Service 
of Canada has up to this time been operated 
under an arrangement very much !ike that pro- 
vided by the Wagner-Peyser Act in this country. 
Initiated in 1918, the program provided Federal 
financial assistance to employment offices which 
were maintained by the provincial governments. 
Federal participation in administration was mainly 
confined to coordination of the provincial services, 
under the Department of Labour. A national 
employment service was one of the goals en- 
visaged in amending the British North America 
Act, and the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission is to maintain employment offices through- 
out the country as an integral part of its functions. 
The act does not specify whether the 75 employ- 
ment offices which until now were operated by 
the provinces but subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment are to be taken over by the Dominion or 
whether an entirely new service is to be established. 


4 The Labour Gazette, August 1940, pp. 794-795. 
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Administration.—A new agency, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, is established to 
administer both the unemployment insurance and 
employment service provisions of the act. It 
consists of three members—a chief commissioner, 
one representing employers, and one employees, 
Dr. Joseph Sirois, a university professor who was 
chairman of the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations, has been appointed Chief 
Commissioner; Mr. Allan Monroe Mitchell, a 
Montreal manufacturer, is the employer repre- 
sentative; and Mr. Robert J. Tallon, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the employee representative. The Com- 
mission will work through regional offices, aided 
by the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee and the National Employment Committee 
which, with similar regional committees, will act 
as an advisory board on employment service 
matters. 

Appeals are handled in much the same manner 
as under the British system.’ An _ insurance 
officer is to act in the first instance on all types of 
claims except those involving misconduct, volun- 
tary leaving, and certain other disqualifications. 
In these cases the insurance officer may not dis- 
allow the claim; he may either allow it or refer it 
to a regional court of referees. Appeals from 
these courts are taken to an umpire appointed by 
the Governor in Council from among the judges of 
the Exchequer Court of Canada and the superior 
courts of the provinces. Questions of coverage 
and contributions are to be decided by the Com- 
mission, subject to appeal to the umpire. The 
law empowers the Commission to provide for the 
payment of contributions by means of a stamp 
system. Costs of administration are estimated at 
about $5.25 million a year, which will be paid 
entirely by the Dominion Government.® 

Canadian and United States systems. 
experience was analyzed in connection with the 
Canadian decision to establish a national system 
of unemployment insurance rather than a system 
administered by the provinces; it was also cited 
in favor of a graduated system of benefits and 
contributions as against a flat scale such as exists 


American 


‘For a discussion of adjudication procedures and techniques in Great 
Britain, see Hardiman, Ralph 8., “Deciding Claims to Unemployment 
Benefits; An Outline of the British System,"’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, 
No. 7 (July 1938), pp. 16-22. Certain changes have, however, been made in 
the British appeals mechanism since the war. 

* The Labour Gazette, July 1940, p. 684. 
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under the British system. It may be expected 
that the Canadian administration will have impli- 
cations which will be useful in evaluating the 
efficacy of unemployment compensation in the 
United States. Moreover, the Canadian unem- 
ployment insurance law impinges directly on our 
State systems because of the mobility of workers 
across the boundary line between this country 


and Canada. The Governor in Council is author- 
ized by law to enter into reciprocal arrangements 
with foreign governments on questions relating to 
unemployment insurance. Such arrangements can 
be of value to the workers both north and south 
of the boundary. The development of a Ca- 
nadian unemployment compensation system will 
be watched with interest in the United States. 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


The defense program has resulted in a period 
of expansion since late spring, evident in sizable 
and continued increases in the economic indexes 


of significance to social insurance. The un- 
adjusted Federal Reserve index of industrial 


production reached a new high of 129 in September, 
accompanied by extended employment in covered 
industry. The Bureau of Labor Statistics unad- 
justed index of factory employment rose to 107.2, 
a 3.6-point gain over August, and the index of 
factory pay rolls showed a 5.6-point rise to 109.4. 
The four unemployment estimates in chart I 


also indicate expanding business conditions by a 
marked decline in August. Although social 
security tax collections do not reflect such changes 
until the following quarter, the receipts for July— 
September (table 1) show a business expansion 
during the preceding quarter. 

It is expected that the national defense program 
will result in a continued rise in the number of 
covered workers because of increased industrial 
employment. Conscription also will increase the 
number of workers who come under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, because other 


Chart I.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-August 1940 
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workers must replace conscripted men during their 
absence. Tax collections may be expected to 
increase still further because of the expanding pay 
rolls in covered industry. The total number of 
covered workers will increase, but whether or not 





all such workers will be eligible for benefits is diffi. 
cult to predict. The question of how the number 
and type of claims may be affected depends on 
number of variables, such as whether conscriptees 
will have their rights frozen and whether selection 


Table 1.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt for specified periods, 1936-40 


{In millions) 
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General and special accounts 
Renipte et See Gov- Expenditures # of Federal Government | 
| | | | 
Under the So- ba hy Trust | 
cial Security Retirement so | 
Act | counts, Change Old- | 
Excess | te, ' - | - | Rail- | 
Period — | | receipts tee Fan and | em road 
retire- > | | (+) of |'CP) or | bale | Total | vivors| Ploy: | retire-| All 
Social d- | Propria- expend- 2 ‘. | ment | ment | other 
Total | 8¢¢u- — All | Total a. tions Trans-| All | itures — ance —_ | trust | ac- 
rity | unem- jother trative |. 924 Ad- |fersto|other| (—) _) | trent | fund *) count 
taxes! transfers) minis-| rail- ( i 
ploy- ex- | to old- | tra- | road fund *| 
Jama Pend. | 88¢ and | tive | retire | 
- ants surviv- | ex- | ment | | 
= ors in- | pense*} ac- | | | 
surance count | 
States ¢ trust | 
fund § | | 
| if | | | | CS 
$252) (*) |$5, 042/$8, 442 $183 $265) $1 |$7, 993) —$3, 149) +$374) —$128/$36,425) $267) $312) $35, 846 
604 $150) 5, 488) 7, 626 291 387) 3) $146) 6,790) —1, 384 +306 —338) 37, 165) 662) 872) $66) 35, 565 
‘ 631 109} 4, 928) 9, 210) 342 5038 $3) 107) 8, 255) —3, 542) +890 +622) 40,440; 1,177) 1, 267 67| 37,929 
1939-40 712) 126) 5, 087| 9, 537 379 1° 539 *8 121) 8,490) —3, 612) +137 —947/ 42,968! 1,738) 1,710 79\ 39, 441 
3 months ended: 
September | 
_ £Saeee 1, 509 140 26) 1,343) 2, 196 82 109; (*%) 43| 1,962 687; +216 +763) 38, 393 766 950 71| 36, 606 
September | | 
_ ae 1, 447 153 20) 1, 265) 2, 413 Gs 134 2 47, 2,132 — 966 —112;} 661) 40,858) 1,306) 1,363 77| 38,112 
September 
iinectsese< 11,645 174 34) 1, 438,"'2,439 115 156) 2 oe 2,110; —794) +213 7 44,073) 1,876, 1,700 85; 40, 322 
1939 | | | | | | 
| | | 
September... .--- 719 3 24, 692) 784 20) 43 1 7) #713 —65, +46 —53| 40,858) 1,306) 1, 363 77| 38,112 
eae 322 34 1} 287; 764 45) 43 1| 10, 665) —442) —1| —264| 41,036) 1,349) 1,370 77| 38, 240 
November .._..__. 407 125 4 278 691 2A) 43 1 10, 613) —24, +257 +252; 41,305; 1,392) 1,512 77| 38,324 
mer ___ -| 569 5 25| 539) 880) 20) 43) 1 10; 801; 311 —16| +311) 41,942) 1,435) 1,509 77\ 38, 921 
mo SER Aw ee 
a 315 45 (*% 270; 712 icadedns 1 10 660, — 398 +37) —194)| 42, 110, 1,435) 1, 537 77\ 39, 061 
February. ........ 444 172 6 266, 668 38) — | 10 620 —24 +H +67| 42,365) 1,435) 1,640 77| 39, 213 
RES 934 3 27; 904) 956 27 10 135 1)_......| 73) —2 +11! +164) 42,540) 1,570) 1,622 77| 39, 271 
RRs 304 39, (®) 265, 783 icvesaacns Ge 20; +716) =—479 +58, —303) 42,658) 1,565) 1,640 77| 39, 376 
a incense 400 131) 6| 263) 647 oes 1} 4, 6140 —247 —83) —I1S1) 42,808) 1,565) 1,72 77| 39, 445 
( SRE 784 4) 28; 752) 1,022 ll 19 136 | ee | 8744 —238 —60| —139 42,968) 1,738 1,710 79 39, 441 
i eteitshativiniathiinssiaieh il 367 39) 1} 327) " 854 (4 "36 (*% 2 734 — 487) +51 +367 43,771| 1,733) 1,723 79 40, 236 
SR 1 566 132 7| 427) 4 825 34) 1 119) 1 26) 645° —259) +320 +196 43,905 1,728) 1,808 85 40, 234 
September-______- “711 3 26) 83) 1 760 17 uy) 1 10 731) 49, —158 —39 44,073) 1,876 1,790 85, 40, 322 





! Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 
reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 

evenue Code seonewes Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, Ly, Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act” and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” 


respectively. 
2 Represents total yy” under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
of amount collected by the Railroad Retirement Board under sec. 8 (a) of 
the ——y-* a Insurance Act, a is deposited with the 
ted to railroad unem nt insurance adminis- 
tration 7° rative expenses of the _— Retirement Board in 
the act. Remaining 90 percent of collections under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act are deposited in railroad unemployment 
insurance account in unemployment trust fund. 
MY gg blic-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
‘ Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations in the U. 8. Public 
Health Service. See table 2, footnote 1. Also excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act; such 
grants are included in ‘“‘all other.” a amounts for administrative 
expenses reimbursed to the a fund of the Treasury under sec. 201 (f) of 
the amended Social Security A 
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§ Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 

* Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 
surance, amounting to $500,000 in fiscal year 1938-39, $5.0 million In 1939-40, and 
$800,000 in 3 months ended September 1940. 

? Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage 

* Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State agency. 

* Less than $500,000. 

1© Excludes reimbursement to the Treasury for administrative expenses 
amounting to $6.2 million in March and $6.1 million in June. 

‘| Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund minus reimbursement to the Treasury for administrative expenses 
are deducted from total Federal receipts in Daily Statement of the U. 8. 
Treasury to show net receipts and are not shown in disbursements of the 
general and special accounts. These net appropriations are included here 
in both receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous months. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8S. Treasury. 
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for service is made primarily from those with few 
or no dependents. Since claims can be made 
only by survivors of insured workers or by an 
insured worker of 65 or over, it is not possible to 
state whether there will be a greater drain on the 
fund than would have occurred otherwise. 

It should be noted in addition that the effort 
to decentralize defense production may result in 
changes in regional employment which will affect 
the collections and disbursements under the State 
unemployment compensation laws. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Total receipts of the Federal Government 
amounted to $8 million less this September than in 
September 1939. Receipts for the first quarter of 
the current fiscal year, totaling $1,645 million, 
exceeded those for the preceding quarter by $157 
million, and for the corresponding quarter a year 
ago by $198 million. 

Federal insurance contributions reached a new 
peak in the first quarter of 1940-41. The total 
of these contributions and Federal unemployment 
taxes exceeded the corresponding totals for the 
same quarter in previous years. These taxes rep- 
resent 10.6 percent of total Federal receipts for 
the first quarter and for the corresponding quarter 
of 1939, as compared with 9.3 percent in the same 
quarter of 1938. 

Total Federal expenditures have declined 
monthly since June, although the total for the 
quarter exceeded the first quarter of 1939-40 by 
$26 million. Expenditures for administration and 


Chart Il.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal 
unemployment taxes, by quarters, 1937-September 
1940 
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for grants to States under the Social Security Act 
reached a record high for the quarter and repre- 
sented 4.7 percent of total Federal expenditures, 
a greater proportion than in any previous quarter. 

Total expenditures under the act amounted to 
$115.2 million during the first quarter of 1940-41, 
17.6 percent more than for the corresponding 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures 
under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 
1939-40 and 1940-41 (expenditures through Sep- 
tember) ! 

[In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1939-40 | Fiscal year 1940-41 








| 
Item | Expendi- Expendi- 
Appro- tures Appro- tures 
ia- through pri - through 
tions? | Septem-/| tions? | Septem- 
ber 8 ber 3 





Total, administrative expenses 


| 
and grants to States $383, 844 $97,981 | $440, 804 | $115, 219 



































Administrative expenses | 25,188 5,453 | 27,604 | 8,038 
Federal Security Agency, So- | 
cial Security Board ¢ ’ 24, 750 5, 360 27, 220 6, 551 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau_. tigi 338 75 364 93 
Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census se 100 17 110 36 
Department of the Treasury 5 () (‘) (®) 1, 357 
Grants to States...____. _.| 358,655 | 92,529 | 413,200 | 107,181 
Federal Security Agency_____.- 349,000 | 90,602 | 402,000 | 104, 436 
Social Security Board........| 339,500 | 89,027 | 391,000 | 101,796 
Old-age assistance — 225, 000 59,490 | 245, 000 67, 857 
Aid to dependent children 45, 000 9, 542 75, 000 | 15, 974 
Aid to the blind... _...-.-- 8, 000 1, 483 10, 000 | 1, 952 
Unemployment com pensa- 
tion administration _----- 61,500 | 718,511 | 61,000 | 716,013 
Public Health Service: Pub- 
lic-health work = 9, 500 1, 576 11, 000 2, 640 
Department of Labor, Chil- | 
dren’s Bureau... .....--- 9, 655 1, 926 11, 200 | 2, 745 
Maternal and child-health 
services... ..-- aed 4, 800 946 5, 820 1,414 
Services for crippled children} 3, 350 | 669 | 3,870 | 951 
Child-welfare services... 1, 505 | 


311 | 1, 510 | 380 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social 
Security Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for 
similar purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocationa] rehabilitation 
for which $111,500 was appropriated in 1939-40 and $113,000 in 1940-41 for 
administration in the Office of Education, and $1,938,000 in 1939-40 and $2 
million in 1940-41 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investiga- 
tions in the U. S. Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,640,000 in 
1939-40 and $1,625,000 in 1940-41 in addition to grants to States shown in this 
table. Under the provisions of the amended Social Security Act, the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund, beginning with 1940-41, no longer 
requires an annual congressional appropriation. Transfers to the fund are 
therefore no longer included in this table. 

1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal ze: 
Appropriations for 1939-40 include additional appropriations of $17.3 million, 
approved Aug. 9, 1939. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. Includes 
pam penne from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 
fiscal year. 

‘ Includes amounts for administrative expenses reimbursed to general fund 
of the Treasury under sec. 201 (f) of the amended Social Security Act. 

‘ Represents amounts for administrative expenses reimbursed to general 
fund of the Treasury under sec. 201 (f) of the amended Social Security Act. 

6 Not available. 

7 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
compensation program. Excludes grants to States for employment service 
administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which $3.5 million was 
appropriated in 1939-40 and $3 million in 1940-41. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 
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period of 1939-40. The increase is reflected in 
each of the programs shown in table 2, with the 
exception of grants for unemployment compen- 
sation administration. 

It is of interest to note how closely the expendi- 
tures through September, for each program, 
approximate one-fourth of the annual appropri- 
ation for the program. The ratio of first-quarter 
expenditures to annual appropriations can be 
computed approximately by comparing checks 
issued to States or checks cashed by States for 
each of the grants programs under the act (tables 
7 and 2), and the annual appropriations for these 
programs (table 2). Neither of these computa- 
tions is exact. The checks issued may include 
amounts that apply to succeeding quarters; checks 
cashed, on the other hand, may include checks 
issued for earlier quarters. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


In September the assets of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund declined $3.3 mil- 
lion. This decrease indicates the growing impor- 


tance of benefit payments in the system, as well 
as the fluctuations which may be expected to 
continue, resulting mainly from the monthly 
appropriation of current tax receipts. The quar- 
terly pattern of appropriations will largely deter- 
mine the changes in the current balance in the 
fund, as it does in the operations of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. Because of the monthly varia- 
tion in taxes, it is probable that benefits will 
usually exceed receipts in the third month of a 
quarter, when receipts are at their quarterly low. 
On the other hand, in the second month of the 
quarter receipts are high and greatly in excess of 
the current monthly benefits. 

In September $11.5 million of 3-percent old-age 
reserve account notes were redeemed, and this 
entire sum was made available to the account of 
the disbursing officer. Interest on the redeemed 
notes, amounting to $77,000, was credited to the 
fund account. This account was at the quarterly 
low, as a result of the usual end-of-quarter invest- 
ments made from it. New investments in 2%- 
percent old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 


Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 









































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures | Assets 
| 
| 
Reim- | Special Treasury notes . 
Contribu- | Transfers Cash with | Credit of 
Period tions ap- | from gen je ae Benefit =. } esqued ie disbursing | fund ac- Total at 
propriated 2) eral fund by trust pay- edminis- |~ ny officer at count at end of 
to trust to trust und | ments¢ | “SStive | end of end of per od 
fund fund expenses 3-percent | 244-percent period period * 
| | 
Cumulative through September 1940.._| $162,238 | $1,706,000 | $87,218 | $45,687 | $18,951 | $1,391,700 $483, 900 | $10, 370 $3,848 | $1, 880, 817 
Fiscal year: | 
== 267, 100 a 73 62 267, 235 
OD fo ..<ncsos 395, 200 | _. heel 1,931 | 113,012 777, 243 
13, 892 | eee 514,900 |_. 3, 036 | 66 1, 180, 302 
15,805 | 12, 288 236,000 | 324, 900 | 6, 098 | 500 1, 744, 698 
' i 
2, 450 | ...| 106,000 |...--......| 4, 470 364,013 | 1, 134,71 
3, 405 | ial SIN eccccescosst 4, 631 416, 067 1, 726, 897 
10, 560 | 6, 663 —21, 500 | 159, 000 | 10, 370 | 3, 848 1, 889, 817 
} 
| | | 
604 | ; 43, 000 | | 4,631 | 416, 067 1, 726, 807 
862 | | 43, 000 | 3, 768 373, 067 1, 726, 036 
837 .| 43, 000 2,931 | 330,068 1, 725, 199 
|_| nee , 000 7,129} 282,068 1, 724, 397 
| 
” Sn Cee © | 6,417} 282,060 1, 723, 686 
| a eae * oceaia 5,450 | 282,060 1, 722, 720 
1,283 | 6,183 —6, 000 141, 000 3, 045 142, 142 1, 715, 387 
| ae —5, 000 mminail 6, 047 142,250 1,713, 505 
tl RRR EE Nee SSS wees 3, 735 | 142, 259 1, 711, 194 
2, 630 | 6, 106 —11, 000 183, 900 | 6, 098 500 1, 744, 608 
3,117} 2221|  —5,000 Pte 7,979 36,354 | 1,777, 434 
3,565; 2,221; 65,000 |........ 9, 413 155, 565 1, 893, 078 
3, 878 2,221) —11, 500 159, 000 10, 370 3, 848 1, 889, 817 
‘ Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. 


1 Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 


e Federal fasurance Co trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Contributions Act. aa 
936-37, $265 million was 

lus edditional $30 mitticn fy de available 


million; for 1988-39 5300 millicn 
by 1940 Treasury Department ppropriation Act; and for 1939-40, 
million. 


5 Minus fi 
* Prior to 
Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the 


res represent notes redeemed. 
uly 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
J). 8. Treasury. 
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notes amounted to $159 million, as compared with 
contributions of $162 million collected during the 
quarter. 

Reimbursements to the Treasury for adminis- 
trative expenditures for the entire quarter, 
amounting to $6.7 million, were paid out of the 
disbursing officer’s account during September, 
although, in accordance with Treasury procedure 
(see the Bulletin, September 1940, p.91) they have 
been noted in table 3 as monthly transactions of 
$2.2 million in order to balance current expendi- 
tures. 

Benefits under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program totaled $3.9 million during 
September, an increase of 8.8 percent over the 
previous month and more than 5 times the total 
benefit payments in September 1939. The steady 
increase in benefits since January 1940 primarily 


reflects the attainment of eligibility under the 
1939 amendments by workers who fulfill the re- 
quirements for either currently or permanently 
insured status. 

Beginning with this issue of the Bulletin, the 
columns “Deposits with the disbursing officer” 
and “Collections of improper payments” are 
omitted from table 3. This procedure simplifies 
the table without eliminating any essential 
information. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


Ten million dollars was transferred from appro- 
priations to the trust fund account during Septem- 
ber 1940 (table 4). The same amount was trans- 
ferred from the trust fund account to the account 
of the disbursing officer for benefit payments. 
Benefit payments issued during the month 


Table 4.—Status of the railroad retirement account for specified periods, 1936-40 


{In thousands} 


























A —— Trust fund account Account of disbursing officer 
3-percent Treasury | Cash bal- Total 
Balance 
Period A | at end of | Transfers | notes ance af assets af 
mount | aft-| from ap- | Cancela- end of pe- Deposits Cash bal-| end of 
| at begin- - — vonria- tions and | Interest riod after |--om trust| Demefit | ance at 
ning of prog repay- | received | Net bal- deposits Payments] end of 
fers to tion ac- Balance ; ; fund 
period trustfand| count ments ance of at end with dis- period 
account purchases of period bursing 
over sales pe officer 
Cumulative through Septem- | 
ber 1940 ; ($512,892 | $77,350 | *$435, 542 $143 895 | $85,400 | $85, 400 3 $100 | $356, 084 |*$329,079 | § $21,611 | $184, 461 
Fiscal year 
1936-37 | 46,620 36, 622 19, 998 | SES : SS ee ae 10, 000 4, 070 5, 930 42, 552 
1937-38 | 141, 804 “4 141, 800 25 , 411 66, 200 66, 200 7140 76, 900 76, 421 51,015 67, 449 
1938-39 | 118,344 11, 250 107, 004 uF 202 1, 000 67, 200 1, 956 106, 574 105, 665 1, 924 82, 329 
193940 131, 400 10, 78 120, 650 20 283 12, 200 79, 400 QS 112, 610 113, 241 1, 292 91, 540 
3 months ended: 
September 1938 118, 344 75, 344 43, 000 49 5, 000 71, 20 190 000 25, 085 13, 930 160, 663 
September 1939 bend 131, 400 4, 250 47,150 6 10, 000 77, 200 2 39, 110 27, 270 13, 764 175, 216 
September 1940 : | 133, 350 77, 350 56, 000 1 6, 000 85, 400 100 50, 000 29, 681 21, 611 184, 461 
1939 
September 91, 400 84, 250 7, 150 3 0 77, 200 2 9, 110 9, 192 13, 7 175, 216 
October 84,250 | 74,250] 10,000 2 0| 77,200 | 4} 10,000} 9,395] 14,369] 165,822 
November | 74, 250 64, 250 10, 000 1 0 77, 200 4 10, 000 9, 363 15, 006 156, 460 
December 64, 250 | 54, 250 10, 000 1 0 77, 20 5 10, 000 9, 345 15, 661 147, 116 
1940 
January 54,250 | 44,250 10, 000 2 0 77, 200 7 10, 000 9, 408 16, 253 137, 710 
February 44, 250 34, 250 10, 000 1 0 77, 200 8 10, 000 9, 643 16, 610 128, 
March 34, 250 34, 250 0 2 0 77, 200 10 0 9, 548 2 118, 522 
April 34, 250 | 14, 25 20, 000 3 |.. 0 77, 200 13 20, 000 9, 798 17, 264 108, 727 
May 14.2%) |) 10,750 3, 500 l |-- oe 0 77, 200 14 3, 500 9, 705 11, 059 99, 023 
June 10, 750 10, 750 0 2 2, 283 2,200} 79, 400 98 0 9, 767 1, 292 91, 540 
July 133, 350 113, 350 20, 000 0 ‘ 0 79, 400 98 20, 000 9, 640 11, 652 204, 500 
August : 113,350 | 87,350 26, 000 1 6, 000 85, 400 100 20, 000 10, 313 21, 338 194, 188 
September a . 87, 350 77, 350 10, 000 0 0 85, 400 | 100 10, 000 9, 727 21,611 184, 461 


























! Represents total appropriation to date, including transfer to appropria- 
tion of balance of $5,392,000 from 1935 act deposits with disbursing officer, 
and net amount at beginning of period. Amounts appropriated annually 
have been as follows: 1936-37, $46,620,000; 1937-38, $99,880,000; 1938-39, 
$118,250,000; 1939-40, $120,150,000; 1940-41, $122,600,000. 

1 Includes payments of $10 million made a to disbursing officer in 
1936-37 and not treated as transfer to trust fund, which was not set up until 
July 1937. Excludes, however, cancelations and repayments of $2,000 in 
1936-37 which were treated as returns to appropriation rather than as addi- 
tions to trust fund 

? Includes transfer of $4,000 from 1935 act appropriation. 

‘On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by 

disbursing officer, total benefit payments through September 1940 are $9.1 
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million less than total on basis of benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment as shown on p. 82, table 1. This difference 
results almost entirely from payments for annuities and pensions in force at 
end of month which are certified to the Secretary of the during 
month and for which checks are not drawn by disbursing officer until) first 
of following month. 

5 After transfer to appropriation of balance of $5,392,000 from 1935 act de- 
posits with disbursing officer and transfer to 1935 act appropriation of $2,000 
representing cancelations of checks issued against 1935 act deposits. 

eee Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 





amounted to $9.7 million. Total assets of the 
account at the end of September were $184.5 
million. This amount includes the balance in the 
appropriations account, the Treasury notes in the 
trust fund account, and the cash balances in the 
trust fund and with the disbursing officer. 

In September tax collections under the Carriers 
Taxing Act amounted to $24.6 million. In the 
3 months July-September they amounted to 
$32.2 million, and since the beginning of the retire- 
ment system, to $412.9 million. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


During September, funds amounting to $43.5 
million were withdrawn from 24 State accounts for 
transfer to the railroad unemployment insurance 
account (table 5). The total transfers required 
from the State accounts have now been made 
from 27 accounts and amount to $45.8 million, as 
compared with the total of $2.2 million trans- 





For an explanation of the transfers, which were 
made in accordance with section 13 (d) of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, see 
pages 48-51. 

Deposits by the Railroad Retirement Board jn 
the railroad unemployment insurance account 
amounted to $13.6 million during September, 
bringing deposits for the quarter to $14.6 million, 
a slight increase over last quarter. Such deposits 
consist of 90 percent of the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions and totaled $58.9 
million on September 30. The balance of the 
contributions is deposited to the credit of the 
railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund. During the month $1.0 million was with- 
drawn for railroad unemployment benefit pay- 
ments, and on September 30 the balance in the 
railroad unemployment insurance account was 
$87.7 million. 

Deposits by States in their accounts amounted 


ferred for this purpose through the end of August. to $9.3 million in September; deposits for the 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 


{In thousands] 




















| — 0 Und State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
| Spec nex- ndis- ae me ree : 5 
a . | Treasury pended tributed 
Period end of certifi- valance | interest Balance | Transfers Inter-) penefit | Bal 
riod | Cates ac- | atend |atendof y,..<i:, Interest} With- | Jong o¢| from De- | est — po 
pe | quired? | ofperiod period 3 = credited | drawals ¢ - | State | posits | cred- | Pay  atendo 
| period tne re ment period 
| | accounts ited 
— —— SESS EEE — | t = 
Cumulative through | 
oo tks $1, 802, 0R2 |$1, 790,000 $12,082 $2, 939,027 | $82, 404 ue 098 |$1, 714,424 | § $45,763 $58, 880 $205 | $17, 189 $87, 659 
year: | | ' 
tric tdrshiniainwina 312,389 | 293, 386 | ae 291, 703 2, 737 | 1,000 312, 389 
eS 854, 247 559,705 | 12,247 747, 660 15,172 | 190,97! 854, 247 | 
De ph Gintiaiio 1, 280, 539 | 395, 000 | 13, 539 811,251 | 26,837 | 441,795 | 1, 280, 539 ee 
ae 1, 724, 862 443, 000 14, 862 859, 864 37,524 | 484,764 | 1, 603, 164 1,801 | 44, 249 202 14, 552 $1, 609 
3 months ended: | 
September 1938____- 957, 739 78,000 | 7,739 | .--| 202,192 | 30 | 128, 730 57, 739 : 
September 1939.____| 1, 383, 531 96,000 | 20,531 |. 209, 568 | 118 | 119,833 | 1,370,393 | 344 22 13, 139 
September 1940____- | 1, 802, 082 | 80,000 | 12,082 209, 692 | 133 | 188, 564 | 1,714,424 | $43,962 14,631 3 2, 636 87, 659 
1600 | | | | 
September... .....__. | 1,383,531 | —19,000| 20,531 |... 12, 748 118 38, 497 | 1,370,393 0 c 1, 271 13, 139 
ey i 1, 413, 866 7,000 | 43, 866 $35 54, 027 |. = 22,859 | 1, 401, 561 6 255 1, 124 12, 270 
TTT )1 528, 227 | 142,000 | 16, 227 35 143, 224 |. , 28, 607 | 1, 516,178 0 622 877 12, 015 
<a 1, 524, 784 —3,000 | 15,784 |__. 14, 537 149 30, 899 | 1, 499, 965 0 | 13,85! (7 1, O46 24, 820 
1940 | | 
ee | 1,545, 997 28, 000 8, 997 | 5 62,092 | 17,072 41,492 | 1, 537, 637 6184 21 25 1, 604 * 8, 356 
Ss dsidddnibwocge | 1,655,658 | 103,000 | 15, 658 | 5 153, 718 |. 43,176 | 1,648, 179 0 869 1, 749 7, 475 
March... . 1, 638,578 | —18,000 | 16,578 15, 138 | 135 44,760 | 1,618, 692 0 | 14,326 1 1,915 19, 887 
eae 1, 646, 757 18, 000 6, 757 138 52, 806 |. 43,104 | 1,628, 304 0 15 1, 676 18, 226 
eee 1, 733, 220 | 81,000 12, 220 138 142, 5301 |. 56,952 | 1,713, 943 900 1, 240 1,317 19, 139 
Ea aa 1, 724,862 | —11,000 | 14,862 |._.__. 12,254 | 20,049 53,082 | 1, 693, 164 28 | 13,305 176 049 31, 699 
a 1, 727, 044 | 13, 000 4, 044 | 20 58,840 __. 56,410 | 1,695, 504 5414 11 692 31, 432 
a 1, 817, 015 85, 000 9,015 | 141, 574 |__. 51,741 | 1, 785, 427 0 1, 062 925 31, 569 
_  2aESEES 1, 802,082 | —18,000 | 12,082 | 9, 278 133 80,414 | 1,714, 424 43,549 | 13, 558 3 1, 02% 87, 659 





§ Includes amounts certified to the State of Connecticut. See footnote 6. 

* Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

7 Less than $500. 

*$15 million was advanced by the Treasury to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in July 1939 pursuant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and was repaid during January 1940. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 

loyment insurance account in which are held moneys deposited by the 
Railroad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasur 
makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Trust fund tains separate avcounts for each State agency, in which are 
held all moneys deposited from State ea funds and from which 
State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

2 Minus figures represent certificates redeemed. 

3 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 


quarter. 
4 Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
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quarter totaled $209.7 million, an increase of $2.1 
million over the preceding quarter. As in the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund, a quarterly 
pattern is apparent in deposits. The familiar low 
point in deposits in the third month of a quarter 
is evidenced by the September figure. State 


withdrawals during the month, excluding the 
amount withdrawn for transfers to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account, amounted to 
$36.9 million, $14.9 million less than August with- 
drawals and $1.6 million less than withdrawals in 
September 1939. Withdrawals for the quarter, 


Table 6.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,'! by internal revenue collection 
districts, for the first quarter of fiscal years 1939-40 and 1940-41, and cumulative through September 1940 


{In thousands] 





First quarter, fiscal year 1939-40 


Internal revenue collection district in | Insurance 


First quarter, fiscal year 1940-41 Cumulative through September 1940 


wa NS 















































Unem- | Insurance Unem- | | Insurance Unem- 
| Total | contribu- | ployment Total | contribu- | ployment | Total contribu- ployment 
| tions! | taxes!# tions'? | taxes!? | tions ! 2 taxes | 4 
| i ; 

Total $153, 765. 2 $142, 542.6 | $11, 222.6 | $173,610.3 | $162, 025.9 | $11, 584.4 | $2,373, 922.4 | $2, 008, 455. 9 $365, 466. 4 
Alabama 1, 078.7 996.3 | 82.4 1, 308. 2 1, 212. 2 | 06. 1 16, 817.1 14, 512.9 2, 304. 2 
Arizona 242.3 | 229.8 | 12.5 265. 9 256.6 | 9.3 3, 778. 1 3, 384.3 393. 8 
Arkansas 391.1 | 381.3 9.8 443.8 434.0 9.7 6, 623. 3 5, 527.0 1, 096, 4 
California (2 districts 9, 502.2 9, 115.2 477.0 10, 447.1 10, 032. 5 414.6 140, 848. 1 124, 128.4 16, 719.6 
Colorado | 886.7 835. 1 | 51.6 950. 2 907.7 42.5 13, 598. 7 11, 989. 4 1, 609.2 
Connecticut 2, 978.7 | 2,817.9 | 100.9 4,046.3 3, 985.0 61.3 46, 760. 2 40, 705. 2 6, 054.9 
Delaware 965. 4 | 804. 4 | 101.0 | 1,170.3 1,061.9 | 108. 4 13, 854. 8 11, 526. 1 2, 328.6 
Florida | 1,073. 2 | 999.9 | 73.3 | 1, 215. 6 1, 178.7 | 36.9 17, 227.8 14, 255. 7 2, 972.1 
Georgia | 1, 423.0 1, 432.3 | 4‘—9.3 1, 740.9 1, 613. 2 | 127.6 24, 404.8 19, 748. 1 4, 656.7 
Hawaii 302. 5 | 287.2 15.3 316.2 301.4 14.8 4, 966. 1 4,019.1 947.0 
Idaho 254.1 251.4 | 2.7 294.3 292. 3 2.0 4, 045. 3 3, 635. 6 409.6 
Illinois (2 district 14, 536. 6 | 13, 289. 2 1, 247.4 16, 138.3 14, 905.9 1, 232.4 233, 093. 7 186, 842. 8 46, 251.0 
Indiana 2, 733. 5 2, 623. 3 110.3 3, 118.9 3,011.4 107. 5 41, 363.7 36, 440.3 4, 923.4 
lowa | 1, 388.7 | 1,348.4 40.3 | 1, 544.6 1, 497.4 47.2 20, 801.3 18, 383. 7 2,417.7 
Kansas 740.4 660. 5 80.0 | 775.8 716.7 59. 1 12, 067. 5 9, 342. 7 2, 724.8 
Kentucky 1, 149.9 | 1,042. 4 | 107. 5 | 1, 308. 5 1, 233. 8 74.7 18, 297. 2 15, 243. 5 3, 053. 7 
Louisiana 1, 105.9 | 1, 073.5 | 32.4 | 1, 280.0 1, 241.5 | 47.5 17, 181.1 15, 079.8 2,101.3 
Maine 581.1 | 563.0 18.1 | 657.0 631. 5 | 25.5 | 9, 334. 7 8, 276.9 1, 057.8 
Maryland (including District of Co- 

lum bia 2, 848.0 | 2, 624.9 223.1 | 3, 183.9 3, 007.6 | 176. 3 42, 479.7 35, 804. 8 6, 584.9 
Massachusetts 6, 881.0 6, 631.2 249.8 | 7, 499.9 7, 172.8 | 327.1 105, 126. 4 91, 440.3 13, 686.1 

| | 
Michigan 9,017.4 8, 392. 5 625.0 10, 993. 6 10, 253. 4 740. 2 139, 444.8 122, 028. 6 17, 416.2 
Minnesota 2, 361.8 | 2, 180.4 181.5 2, 543.1 | 2, 402. 5 | 140. 5 35, 760. 0 30, 073. 5 5, 686. 6 
Mississippi 355. 4 | 349.6 5.8 409.0 | 401.7 7.3 5, 480. 6 4,919. 2 561.4 
Missouri (2 district 4, 209.6 | 3, 847.0 362. 6 4, 458.6 | 4,182.4 276. 2 | 67, 197.0 53, 168.9 14, 028.1 
Montana 293. 5 | 273.8 | 19.7 322.0 | 313.0 8.9 | 4, 509. 1 3, 760. 5 739.6 
Nebraska 786.7 | 604. 4 | 92.3 824. 3 | 761.4 62.9 2, 219. 4 9, 490. 1 2, 729.3 
Nevada 120. 5 | 95. 2 25.3 132.9 117.9 | 15.0 | 2, 203. 9 1, 756.7 447.2 
New Hampshire 441.2 417.8 23.4 465. 5 442.7 22.7 | 6, 404. 4 5, 707.0 697.4 
New Jersey (2 districts 5, 657.8 5, 207.8 359.9 6, 458.9 6, 073. 5 385. 5 | 83, 700. 5 73, 112.7 10, 587.8 
New Mexico 156.7 153.7 3.0 | 170.7 164. 2 6.5 2, 327.8 2, 115.3 212.5 
| 

New York (6 district 35, 651.2 31, 358. 0 4, 203.3 38,974.8 | 34, 626.4 | 4, 348.4 541, 847.6 437, 986. 0 103, 861. 6 
North Carolina 1, 853.8 1, 749.8 104.0 2,031.7 | 1, 938. 9 | 92.8 | 27, 585.8 24, 197.1 3, 388.7 
North Dakota 135. 6 | 132.7 | 2.9 145. 1 142. 2 | 2.9 | 2, 112.8 1, 818.9 293.9 
Ohio (4 district 10, 048. 3 9, 418.7 629. 6 11,735.0 | 11,028.3 706.7 | 155, 768. 9 135, 716.7 20, 052.3 
Oklahoma 1, 407.3 | 1, 319.4 87.9 1, 508.0 1,417.4 90.6 | 21, 495. 3 18, 872.6 2, 622.7 
Oregon 990.3 955. 3 35.0 1, 137.9 | 1, 100. 2 | 37.7 14, 942.7 13, 190.0 1, 752. 6 
Pennsylvania (3 district 13, 941.0 13, 076. 6 864. 4 16, 604. 7 15, 649.9 | 954.8 | 223, 238.3 195, 115. 5 28, 122.8 
Rhode Island 1,009.1 063.9 45.2 | 1, 124.6 1, 086. 8 37.8 | 15, 819.8 14, 234.3 1, 585. 6 
South Carolina 710.2 660. 4 49.8 | 816.7 | 789. 5 27.1 | 11, 035. 6 9, 809. 0 1, 226. 6 
South Dakota 154.2 145.0 9.2 | 166. 4 164. 5 | 2.0 2, 234.7 2, 067.7 167.0 
Tennessee 1, 343.7 1, 295.0 48.7 1, 519.7 1, 478. 4 | 41.3 21, 116.9 18, 203.3 2, 823.6 
Texas (2 district 3, 671.7 3, 822. 0 4—150. 2 | 3, 819. 5 3, 718.8 | 100. 7 54, 726.4 48, 096. 4 6. 629. 9 
Utah 338.0 332. 8 5.2 367.1 351.2 15.9 5, 365, 4 4, 764.4 601.0 
Vermont 249.4 246. 5 2.9 294.3 292. 6 1.7 3, 877.3 | 3, 436. 1 44L.1 
Virginia 1, 533.9 1, 432. 5 101.4 1, 787.8 1, 687.0 100.8 | 23, 169.7 | 19, 880. 8 3, 288.9 
Washington (including Alaska 1, 820.6 1, 725.3 05.2 2, 143.1 2, 035.9 107.2 | 29, 002. 2 23, 772.9 5, 229.2 
West Virginia 1, 165.2 1, 106.1 59.1 | 1, 372.9 1,312.8 | 60.2 19, 541. 1 17, 300.7 | 2, 240.4 
Wisconsin 3, O58. 5 2,910.4 148. 1 3, 425. 6 3, 262. 6 163. 1 46, 970.3 41, 571.9 | 5, 398. 4 
Wyoming 129.4 122.8 6.5 141.7 135.6 6.1 2, 154.6 1, 813.4 | 341.2 





! Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 

aled and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 

evenue Code, approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act’’ and ‘‘Federal Unemployment Tax Act,”’ 
respectively. Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and 
Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly 
from the tax receipts in table 1, which are based on the Daily Statement of the 
U.S. Treasury. The amounts listed in this table represent collections made 
in internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered 
into the U. 8. Treasury. The amount receivetl by a particular district does 
not necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the 
State in which that district is located 

9 Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined 
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in ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426, of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by both 
employer and employee. 

+ Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined 
in ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607 of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by em- 
ployers only. The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after deduc- 
tion of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During 
part of period prior to fiscal year 1938-39, employers were not able to claim 
credit in States in which the unemployment compensation law had not yet 
been certified by the Social Security Board. 

4 Minus figures represent transfer resulting from insurance contributions 
incorrectly reported as unemployment taxes. 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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which exceeded those in the first quarter of the 
fiscal year 1939-40 by $25.1 million, declined $7.5 
million from the amount for the preceding quarter. 


Liquidity of the Social Security Trust Funds 


The differences in the demands made upon the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and 
the unemployment trust fund have given rise to 
questions on the appropriate criteria of liquidity 
for these funds. 

The investments of both funds are restricted to 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States 
or obligations guaranteed as to both principal and 
interest by the United States. It is further pro- 
vided that special obligations may be issued by 
the Government exclusively to the funds; these 
may be redeemed at any time. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the special obligations now held 
as investments of the funds meet the requirements 


of liquidity for contingency reserves. Even if 
other direct or guaranteed obligations of the 
Federal Government were held, the investments 
would always be liquid because of the ready market 
for these securities. 

The maturities of the investments of the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund are, how- 
ever, longer than those on the investments of the 
unemployment trust fund. Inasmuch as the 
securities are acquired for investment purposes, 
sales will probably be made only when necessary 
to meet benefit payments. If investments of the 
funds were Government obligations which could 
be converted into cash only by sale at the market 
price, the maturity date might influence the 
liquidity of the funds insofar as the market price 
might be unfavorable at the time cash was 
required. 

The maturities of special obligations held by 


Chart III.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, by quarters, 1936-September 1940 ' 
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1 Excludes grants for vocational rehabilitation. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund are 
staggered, as well as being longer than those of 
the unemployment trust fund. This condition 
reflects the requirement of the 1935 act for a 


fixed interest rate on the investments of the old- 
age reserve account. Under both the original 
and amended provisions of the act cash is trans- 
ferred to the disbursing officer to meet benefit 


Table 7.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
first quarter of fiscal years 1939-40 and 1940-41 ' 


{In thousands} 





First quarter, fiscal year 1940-41 






































Federal Security Agency Department of Labor 
Ln | Public 
State fiscal ear Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
1930-40 Total | Service 
. a eres ee ie - 
total grants) a 
j | | Unemploy- Maternal 
| Old-age , ond od : | Aid to the | ment com- —— os anions Child- 
: | dependen pensation t c ° welfare 
assistance | children blind administra-| work health oyu 
| tion ? ser vices ren 
| 
Total, all participating States $94, 559.1 | $131, 221.7 $77, 192.8 $17, 396.9 $2,121.3 | $29,306.3 | $2, 580.5 | $1, 357.2 $873.1 $393.7 
Alabama 649.6, 1,007.5 | 362. 5 | 10.5 | 10.3 | 299. 2 | 88. 5 52.7 19.8 14.0 
Alaska 90.5 | 126.5 | 66.6 | (3) ) 29.3 | 10.3 15.1 1.8 3.5 
Arizona. ... 536.9 | 848. 4 | 462.4 169. 2 | 20.8 137.0 | 18. 5 29.6 5.6 5.3 
Arkansas 505.8 | 788. 2 284.5 151.0 | 15.7 214.9 | 67.1 | 23.8 18.8 12.4 
California 10,938.5 | 15,355.6| 11,310.4 1, 211.9 | 589. 4 2, 130.9 | 56. 5 | 30.0 26.4 0 
Colorado 1, 943.0 2,445.9) 1,974.4 265.8 | 28.2 121.4 | 27.8 8.0 14.5 5.9 
Connecticut 1,270.4} 1,663.8 931.3 @) | 9.3 656. 3 31.0 16.7 14.1 5.2 
Delaware 189.9 216.6 | 7.7 38. 2 | (4) 107.6 | 9.0 | 8.9 1.6 3.5 
District of Columbia SOR. 7 457.1 168. 3 63.9 11.6 160.2 | 17.5 | 28.7 7.0 0 
Florida 1, 400. 5 1, 405.9 | 845. 5 137.8 64.6 273. 8 | 35.0 | 26. 2 18.0 4.9 
Georgia 787.0 1,351.9 | 510.9 | 180. 0 30.1 | 448.7 82.0 | 50.0 38. 6 11.5 
Hawaii 198, 2 199. 2 34.3 | 56.8 | 2.4 | 65. 2 | 18.8 | 11.2 6.0 4.5 
Idaho 420. 2 718.7 407.1 | 190. 2 12.1 | 64.4 21.8 | 14.5 7.0 1.4 
Tlinois 7,281.4) 8423.3 6, 128. 4 | () (’) | 2,074.2 137.4 | 23.7 46.3 13.3 
Indiana 3,351.5 | 4,206.6 2, 390. 5 | 911.3 103.9 | 774.8 | 644.2) 213 24.4 6.1 
lowa 2, 083. 1 2,828.7 { 2,340.3 | (3) 72.3 | 298.6 | 62. 2 | 25. 6 22.0 7.7 
Kansas 1, 148.3 1, 725. 2 1,066.7 | 331.0 58. 6 204. 4 | 25.0 18.1 14.9 6.4 
Kentucky 1,091.5 1, 272.0 732.8 | () (3) 390.0 | 81.0 33.1 26.0 9.2 
Louisiana 1, 317.6 1, 470.3 549.0 | 458. 0 27.8 | 330. 3 49.9 | 33.1 12.9 9.3 
Maine 506. 8 865. 6 443.4 | 86, 2 40.8 | 234. 5 22.9 | 19.6 8.4 9.9 
| | | 
Maryland 1, 281.1 1, 686. 8 669. 4 502. 5 31.0 | 402. 1 38.2 27.8 10.7 5.1 
Massachusetts 3, 925. 2 7, 675. 4 4,914. 2 | 961.7 54.7} 1,619.7 | 73.6, 2.5 23.6 7.4 
Michigan 4, 954.0 5, 449.7 2,507.5 | 1,134.9 41.9 1, 553. 5 | 44.0 | 42.7 24.6 10.7 
Minnesota 3,039.7 | 3.7963) 2,500.9 | 702.0 87.7 | 342. 1 | 528 | 25.0 18.8 7.0 
Mississippi 504. 4 634. 2 314.4 (3) 12.1 190. 8 58.7 | 32.5 13.0 12.7 
Missouri 2, 886. 3 3, 441.2 2, 209. 8 409. 7 (3) 749.3 0 | 43.6 18.5 10.2 
Montana 612.1 794. 4 475.3 137. 2 9.2 | 126. 4 19. 2 | 16.0 6.4 4.7 
Nebraska 996.7 1, 181.6 705.7 234.0 | 20.8 | 177.1 19.4 9.5 8.5 6.5 
Nevada ___ 204. 6 204. 3 9.1} @) (3) 81.1 9.7 14.3 1.5 2. 6 
New Hampshire 366 449.7 | 208. 4 37.1 11.7 160. 2 16.2 7.4 4.6 4.1 
New Jersey 2,678.1 | 3,468.7 1, 242.2 623. 1 41.6 | 1, 444.7 69.5 | 15.3 19.4 12.9 
New Mexico = 256. 5 425. 8 149. 1 | 103. 3 | 8.5 | 99.0 | 22. 2 | 31.7 8.1 4.0 
New York 7, 749.0 12, 443. 4 5,823.0} 2,086.9 156. 6 4, 095. 3 190. 1 | 54.4 25.3 11.9 
North Carolina oe 1, 420.3 1, 827. 2 | 767. 5 303. 4 46.7 | 533. 1 94.8 39.3 30.0 12.5 
North Dakota 344.0 628. 8 287.7 163.0 | 10.5 | 113. 5 21.2 12.4 | 15.5 5.0 
Ohio 4,791.2 7, 930. 3 6, 106.9 | 655.9 | 174.3 | 824. 1 105. 0 37.9 15.3 11.0 
Oklahoma 2,740.0 4, 401.4 3, 242. 1 | 681.8 | 75.4 310.2 36. 6 24.0 21.0 10. 2 
Oregon...___. 1, 087.0 1, 053. 6 689. 4 103. 3 | 17.7 204. 1 at 22.7 13.7 2.5 
Pennsylvania 5, 641.7 8, 615.8 3,585.0 | 1,830.8 0 2, 804. 1 194.0 | 48.2 39.9 23.9 
Puerto Rico 144.6 | 77.2) 424 19.3 5.7 
Rhode Island 356.1 656. 9 203. 0 65.5 | 2.0 351.8 21.6 7.4 2.5 3.0 
South Carolina 907.9 790.4 242.0 | 95. 5 14.0 260.0 | 74.4 64.1 30.7 9.5 
South Dakota 414.3 686. 9 547.8 () 8.5 85. 9 | 19.3 13.3 8.0 4.0 
Tennessee 1, 100.6 1, 655. 3 640. 5 | 398. 5 27.3 425. 0 94.0 | 36. 2 25.0 9.0 
Texas 3, 396. 4 4, 162. 4 2, 715.5 | (’) (’) 1, 163. 1 | 147.7 61.7 50.0 24.4 
Utah 756.1 971.5 578. 4 | 197.6 10.3 132. 5 | 19.0 17.4 13.6 2.7 
Vermont 234.9 321.7 137.8 | 29.4 4.4 109. 5 | 14.5 15.1 8.6 2.3 
Virginia ate 779.3 1,019. 2 287.9 132.7 25.0 436.3 | 85.0 25.7 18.4 8.3 
Washington 1, 849.0 2, 105. 3 1, 343.3 | 238. 3 47.4 436. 1 5.0 15. 6 14.8 4.8 
West Virginia . 702. 6 1, 448.4 455. 2 | 420.8 26.5 384.7 25.0 | 13.5 15.0 7.8 
Wisconsin 2, 036. 2 3, 352. 6 2, 142.6 | 585. 8 79.8 | 504. 6 0 19. 5 11.1 9.2 
Wyoming ; 237.8 330.9 168. 2 50.4 7.4 | 81.1 6.1 | 10.1 3.3 4.3 











' Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. 

? Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for employ- 
ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment compen- 
sation program but excludes grants under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
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3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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payments, since cash held by him constitutes the 
funds out of which benefits are paid and provides 
an essential type of liquidity. Variations in 
taxable pay rolls and in the amount of claims pay- 
able will lead to fluctuations in the amount of 
the reserves and, therefore, part of the reserves 
may have to be liquidated at a time which cannot 
be predicted accurately in advance. 

Since investments of both funds are redeemable 
at any time, the ratio of cash to investments is, 
in many respects, a less significant measure of 
their liquidity than the maturity dates of their 
investments. In the case of the unemployment 
trust fund, this ratio indicates the residual status 
of the cash holdings of the fund. In any one day, 
both deposits and withdrawals may be made. 
The procedure has been to use the cash currently 
available—either the uninvested remainder from 
the previous day or the day’s receipts—to cover 
the current requisition for withdrawals. If the 
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available cash is insufficient for the purpose, in- 
vestments are redeemed to the amount required, 
On the other hand, if deposits greatly exceed 
withdrawals, new investments may be made. 
Since investments are usually made in round 
sums—amultiples of $1 million—there is likely to 
be a residual unexpended balance at any specified 
date. This day-to-day investment procedure 
indicates that the investments are equivalent to 
liquid assets and also that the Treasury, by 
keeping the fund fully invested, is obtaining 
the greatest interest return for the various ac- 
counts in the fund. 

The procedure for the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund differs only slightly from that 
for the unemployment trust fund. This fund, too, 
is fully invested at all times, except for the credit 
to the fund account and deposits with the dis- 
bursing officer, which have been made on an 
irregular basis. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD 


OF SOCIAL 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


Changes in the status of Board publications on sale at the 
U. S. Government Printing Office which were listed in the June 
1940 issue of the Bulletin. 

An Outline of Foreign Social Insurance and Assistance 
Laws. Compiled by Marianne Sakmann, Elizabeth L. 
Otey, Franz Huber, and Rae L. Needleman. Bureau 
Report No. 5. Bureau of Research and Statistics, 1940. 
62 pp. 15 cents. 

Tabular summaries of the principal provisions of foreign 
contributory insurance systems covering the risks of old 
age, death, sickness, invalidity, and unemployment, and 
of noncontributory systems furnishing aid to the aged, 
the incapacitated, and the blind on the basis of need. 
Trends in Public Assistance, 1933-39. Prepared by 

Division of Public Assistance Research. Bureau Re- 

port No. 8. Bureau of Research and Statistics, 1940. 

98 pp. 20 cents. 

A comprehensive record of the operations of State and 
Territorial programs for old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the blind, and general relief, for 
the years 1936 through 1939, supplemented by data on 
payments and recipients by counties or other local sub- 
divisions for a single month, December 1939. Summarizes 
and gives revised figures for the statistical series on pay- 
ments and recipients under Federal work programs and 
Federal, State, and local assistance programs in the conti- 
nental United States for the 7-year period 1933-39. 
With the exception of the county data, material presented 
here will be reprinted in the forthcoming Social Security 
Yearbook, in conjunction with data for other social security 
programs. 

Third Annual Report of the Social Security Board. 1938. 
249 pp. Out of print. 


GENERAL 

BARTELT, Epwarp F. Accounting Procedures of the 
United States Government. Chicago: Public Admin- 
istration Service, 1940. 155 pp. 

The papers in this volume are directed to the ‘“‘many 
publie-spirited executives, accountants, and students of 
government who would be glad to help the Government 
solve its problems of accounting and business management 
if they knew something about the issues involved.’’ Of 
particular interest to public welfare officials is the chapter 
devoted to Administrative Accounting for Emergency 
telief Expenditures. 

Campspe.t, J. A. ‘Mortality Tables in Life Insurance 
Management.’’ Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, Toronto, Vol. 6, No. 3 (August 1940), 
pp. 424-439. 

Curry, Lesuize K. ‘Social Security as Applied to Banks.”’ 
National Auditgram, Cleveland, Vol. 16, No. 4 (May 
1940), pp. 15-19. 
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SECURITY 


A discussion of Federa] and State pay-roll taxes as they 
affect banks, with notes on experience rating. 


Drmock, Marsnatt E. “Foreign Experience With 
Migration for Settlement.’’ Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 3 (September 1940), pp. 469-480. 


A review, based on studies by the International Labor 
Office, of land-settlement and migration policies in Brazil, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and the Dominican Republic. 


Francis, Bron H. What Will Social Security Mean to 
You. Cambridge: American Institute for Economit 
Research, 1940. 96 pp. 


The purpose of this pamphlet, according to the preface 
by E. C. Harwood, director of the American Institute for 
Economic Research, is “to interpret and clarify an intricate 
law, .. . to point out how it will affect employer, em- 
ployee, and the general public, . . . [and] to indicate 
those serious defects in the act which make important 
changes necessary if seriously adverse effects are to be 
avoided.”’ 


Hampurcer, L. How Nazi Germany Has Mobilized and 
Controlled Labor. Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1940. 63 pp. (Pamphlet No. 24.) 


Concisely reviews the measures which increased govern- 
mental control over labor, and points out their historical 
and individual significance. Adoption of the workbook, 
recruiting of agricultural labor, introduction of compulsory 
vocational training and apprenticeship, bureaucratic 
controls of hiring and firing, and the growing mobilization 
of persons not customarily in gainful employment are 
among the topics treated. A list of the principal acts and 
decrees is included. 


Hopkins, WiturAm 8. Social Insurance and Agriculture: 
A Memorandum Presenting Suggestions for Research and 
a Bibliography. Washington: Committee on Social 
Security, Social Science Research Council, September 
1940. 93 pp. Processed. (Pamphlet Series, No. 5.) 


A memorandum which “is concerned entirely with 
suggestions for research and not with the directions which 
possible lines of action might take.”” The main sections 
deal with factors contributing to agricultural insecurity, 
agriculture’s capacity to support social insurance measures, 
and some probable effects on agriculture and other groups 
of the adoption of social security measures in this field. 
An extensive classified bibliography is included. 


Lanpis, Paut H. Rural Life in Process. New York, 
London: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 599 pp. (McGraw-Hill 
Publications in Sociology.) 

A textbook on rural sociology which includes chapters 
on farm tenancy, farm labor, welfare institutions, relief 
and social work, and the problem of rural bealth. 
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Lewis, W. Artuur. Economic Problems of Today. 
London, New York: Longmans, Green, 1940. 179 pp. 
This work is “essentially an introduction’ for the 

general reader. The author first discusses, on the basis of 

British experience, the nature of four problems: the alloca- 

tion of resources, property, international economics, and 

unemployment. Part II deals with solutions adopted in 
the U.S8.8. R., Germany, France, and the United States. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
Women’s Cuivuss, Inc. Position of Married Women in 
the Economic World. New York: The National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 
July 1940. 79 pp. Processed. 


OsTERGAARD, Soren K. Into Abundance. Chicago, 

New York: Willett, Clark & Co., 1940. 154 pp. 

A survey of current economic conditions in the United 
States in terms of expanded production and greater dis- 
tribution of resources to all the people. The author 
evaluates current governmental programs—including the 
amended Social Security Act—by this standard. 


Rossins, E.C. “War-time Labor Productivity.” Har- 
vard Business Review. New York, Vol. 19, No. 1 
(Autumn 1940), pp. 99-105. 


“Sen. Wagner’s New Social Security Bill.’’ Social Security, 
New York, Vol. 14, No. 7 (September-October 1940), 
pp. 5-6. 


Topp Company, Inc. Positive Disbursement Control 
Applied to Public Funds; A Description of the Procedure 
Employed by the Department of Audit and Control, State 
of New York. Rochester: Todd Company, Inc., 1940. 
90 pp. 

By a State constitutional amendment of 1938, the 
Comptroller of New York was charged with the duty of 
approving “in advance all disbursements of State or State- 
controlled funds of whatever nature.’’ This publication 
describes the problems involved and the organization and 
procedures adopted to put the law into effect. A section 
is devoted to social welfare, and there is a chapter on the 
unemployment benefit procedures by which 25,000 checks 
are written daily. 


U. S. Nationat Resources PLANNING Boarp. Subject 
Index of Reports by the National Planning Board, Na- 
tional Resources Board, National Resources Committee. 
Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
76 pp. 

“War Needs Force Social Security Expansion in England.” 
Social Security, New York, Vol. 14, No. 7 (September- 
October 1940), pp. 1 ff. 

Summarizes recent British liberalization of old-age and 
survivors insurance and unemployment insurance. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


ALLEN, R. G. D. ‘‘The Unemployment Situation at the 
Outbreak of War.’’ Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, London, Vol. 103, Pt. II (1940), pp. 191-207. 
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APPLEMAN, ApDOLPH. “ Notes on the Fiscal Aspects of the 
Cliffe Plan of Experience Rating and Its Relation to the 
Unemployment Compensation Program.’’ Personnel, 
New York, Vol. 17, No. 1 (August 1940), pp. 67-77. 

A description and analysis of the plan for experience 
rating developed by F. B. Cliffe of the General Electric 
Company and now in effect in six States. Includes ex- 
planatory tables and charts, an exposition of the mathe- 
matical theory behind the plan, and a tabular comparison 
of present State laws and proposed laws which employ 
the Cliffe plan. 


Brown, Geratp H. ‘‘ Unemployment Insurance Adopted 
by Canada.”” The American Labor Legislation Review, 
New York, Vol. 30, No. 3 (September 1940), p. 101. 


Brief summary and history of the new act. 


Canapa. Bureau or Statistics. Annual Review of 
Employment in Canada, 1939. Ottawa, 1940. 65 pp. 
Processed. Prepared by General Statistics Branch. 


Criark, Harrison. ‘‘The Development and Organization 
of Public Labor Exchanges in Sweden.’ Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 3 (September 1940), 
pp. 453-468. 

The history, administration, and functioning of the 
“vast network of public placement services’ built up by 
the Swedish Government over the past 33 years. 
DessavER-MEINHARDT, Marte. “‘Monthly Unemploy- 

ment Records 1854-1892." Economica, Cambridge, 

Eng., Vol. 7 (New Series), No. 27 (August 1940), pp. 

322-326. 

A note on early British unemployment series, with 
statistical tables of unemployment. 

Myers, Cuarites A. “Stable Employment and Flexible 
Wages.’ Personnel, New York, Vol. 17, No. 1 (August 
1940), pp. 51-66. 

A detailed description and evaluation of the employment 


stabilization plan of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company of 
Milwaukee. 
Watt, Rosert J. ‘Training for Defense Jobs.’’ Ameri- 


can Federationist, Washington, Vol. 47, No. 4 (October 

1940), pp. 10-11. 

The attitude of the American Federation of Labor 
toward various job-training programs and the effect of 
such programs on the labor market and employment 
conditions. 


WeEINTRAUB, Davin, and Maaporr, Harry. “The 
Service Industries in Relation to Employment Trends.’’ 
Econometrica, Chicago, Vol. 8, No. 4 (October 1940), pp. 
289-311. 

“The purpose of this paper is to examine the economic 
basis of the growth of the services by classifying and 
analyzing the diverse activities included in the so-called 
service industries according to the differences that may 
exist in the bases for their demand.”’ 

Witte, Epwin E. ‘Whither Unemployment Compensa- 
tion?’ Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 3 
(September 1940), pp. 421-437. 
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The Executive Director of the President’s Committee on 
Economic Security, 1934-35, discusses important factors 
bearing on the future development of the unemployment 
compensation program, with particular reference to prob- 
lems involved in the accumulation of large reserves in 
State unemployment funds, proposals for adoption of 
Federal benefit standards, and employer experience rating. 


Woop, HeLten. Young Workers and Their Jobs in 1936; 
A Survey in Siz States. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1940. 95 pp. (U. 8. Children’s 
Bureau, Publication No. 249.) 

The results of a survey undertaken in 1936 to fill the 
“need for information on the kinds of work open to young 
persons, the conditions of their work, and the relation of 
their employment to unemployment among adults.” 
Includes material on the personal and social characteristics 
of 2,019 employed minors in 6 States, and has a detailed 
statistical appendix. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 
Corson, Joun J. ‘‘Some Questions and Answers About 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance.’ Personnel, New 
York, Vol. 17, No. 1 (August 1940), pp. 42-51. 
Answers to questions asked at the spring conference of 
the Insurance Division of the American Management 
Association. 


“Financing the Railroad Retirement System.’’ Monthly 
Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, Washington, 
Vol. 1, No. 4 (August 1940), pp. 9-12. Processed. 

The results of an actuarial valuation as of Dec. 31, 1938, 
of the assets and liabilities of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, with recommendations made last August to the 
President on the basis of the valuation. 


Rossins, Ratnarp B. College Plans for Retirement 
Income. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
180 pp. 

Romaine, Sicourney B. “Explanation of New York 
State Bankers Retirement System.” The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, Vol. 151, No. 3929, Sec. 3, 
Oct. 12, 1940, pp. 52 53. 

Speicuer, Pauw. “Life Production in the ‘Social Security’ 
Era.”’ Eastern Underwriter, New York, Vol. 41, No. 40, 
Pt. 2 (Oct. 4, 1940), pp. 54 ff. (“Gold Book of Life 
Insurance Selling: Life Insurance Salesmanship Edition, 
1940.’’) 

The social security program as an aid to the life insurance 
agent. 


Wittr, Epwin E. “The Approaching Crisis in Old Age 
Security.’ The American Labor Legislation Review, 
New York, Vol. 30, No. 3, September 1940. pp. 115-123. 
A discussion of recent developments likely to affect the 

future of old-age security. Comments on the “evils of the 

1939 amendments” with respect to coverage, financing, 

taxation, and inequities. Reviews the politica] aspects of 

social security, including congressional activity in this 
field, political pledges, and the “continued strength of the 
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universal pension movement.’’ Concludes that “drastic 
changes in the present legislation are very likely in 1941 or 
1942, at the latest.”’ 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Assott, Epitn. ‘‘Unemployment Relief a Federal Re- 
sponsibility.’’ Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, 
No. 3 (September 1940), pp. 438-452. 

Advocates a ‘‘new reorganized Federal agency’’ to pro- 
vide for all the unemployed by making available ‘‘either 
work or other means of support until work can be given 
or until some new plan can be made for the unemployed 
man and his family .. .”’ 


ABRAMSON, Eva. The Supervisor's Job in the Public 
Agency: Administrative Aspects. Chicago: American 
Public Welfare Association, September 1940. 59 pp. 
Processed. 

An exposition of ‘‘the detailed aspects of agency opera- 
tion,” grouped under the following main topics: The 
General Problem of the Case Work Supervisor; Time 
Schedules and Organization of Time; Administrative Tools 
and Techniques; and Administration, Training, Super- 
vision, and Evaluation. Includes specimen forms and 
explanations of them, based on the author’s work as direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Procedures and Systems, New York 
State Department of Social Welfare. 


Aprekar, Hersert H. “Principles of Relief Giving in a 
Family Agency.”” The Family, Albany, Vol. 21, No. 6 
(October 1940), pp. 194-201. 


“Are Our Settlement and Removal Laws Unconstitu- 
tional?” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 3 
(September 1940), pp. 556-560. (‘Notes and Com- 
ment.’’) 


Arxinson, Mary Irene. “Summary of Progress Report 
on Child-Welfare Services Under Title V, Part 3, of the 
Social Security Act March 4, 1940.” The Child, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 5, No. 1 (July 1940), pp. 12-16. 

Discusses recent trends, professional training, personnel 
merit systems in State welfare departments, and the 
salaries, training, and experience of workers paid from 
Federal funds in the administration of the services to 
children provided in this part of the Social Security Act. 


Barrp, Enrp. Average General Relief Benefits, 1933- 1938. 
Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
89 pp. (U.8. Works Progress Administration.) 

“It is the purpose of this monograph to analyze the 
average amounts of relief issued to cases under general 
relief programs in the continental United States for the 
period January 1933 through June 1938. The report gives 
particular attention to average relief benefits during the 
period May 1933 through December 1935, the period of 
operation of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
Comparisons by States are given for each month from July 
1933 through December 1935 on a family-case basis. No 
State data are presented for 1936, 1937, or 1938.” 
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Beuinxorr, Corneuia. “Supervision of the First-Year 
Worker.” The Family, Albany, Vol. 21, No. 6 (Oc- 
tober 1940), pp. 175-181. 


Bevis, Marcaret. ‘‘Child-Welfare Services for Rural 
Children in Hawaii.’’ The Child, Washington, Vol. 5, 
No. 2 (August 1940), pp. 48-53. 

A description of child social case work in Hawaii under 

& program operating in part with funds made available 

by the Social Security Act. 


Cuavussg, Dororny. “The Food-Stamp Plan Comes to 
Chicago.”” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, 
No. 3 (September 1940), pp. 560-562. (“Notes and 
Comment.”’) 


Eisner, Cirara. “The Return of Dependent Persons to 
Place of Legal Settlement.”” The Family, Albany, Vol. 
21, No. 6 (October 1940), pp. 181-187. 


Some experiences and policies of the Non-Settlement 
Office of the New York City Department of Welfare. 


Famity WELFARE AssociaTION OF America. F. W. A. A. 
Bibliographies on Case Work. New York: Family 
Welfare Association of America, September 1940. 30 
pp. Processed. 


A convenient list of references to articles published in 
The Family and in the Association’s News Letter “planned 
for use by teachers, students, supervisors, and case workers 
to facilitate ready reference and to acquaint them with 
the range of material available on major phases of case 
work.” Among the 14 topical headings are: Care of the 
Aged, Case Work Services for Children, Relations Be- 
tween Public and Private Agencies, Supervision and Staff 
Development, and Use of Relief in Case Work Treatment. 


Famity WeLFare AssociaTION oF AmeERICcA. Staff 
Development in Member Agencies in 1938. Summarized 
by Ruth George. New York: Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, April 1940. 13 pp. Processed. 
(Summary Report No. 4 From the 1938 Yearly Reports 
of Member Agencies.) 


Hunter, Davin R. “The Courts and Administrative 
‘Fair Hearings’ in Public Assistance Programs.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 3 (September 1940), 
pp. 481-500. 


“This article is a chapter from a study of the administra- 
tion of the ‘Fair Hearing’ sections of the public assistance 
titles of the Federal Social Security Act.’’ It examines 
“recent judicial opinions to determine what attitudes the 
courts have taken with reference to administrative deci- 
sions made under the procedures developed to meet the 
fair-hearing requirements” of the act, and is limited prin- 
cipally to cases governed by the legislation passed since 
1935. 


Jounson, Arwen. “Local Social Planning.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 10 (October 1940), 
pp. 291-294. 

A discussion of community chests and councils in rela- 
tion to current social conditions. ‘‘As an instrumentality,” 
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suggests the author, “a new form of council is needed for 
community planning, one that will give expression to 
governmental agencies, to rank and file citizens’ groups, 
and to persons in rural communities.” 


Montcomery County Survey Boarp. Montgomery 
County Survey. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1940. 529*pp. 

Although this survey was concerned primarily with 
“the problems of the public schools, the study was not 
confined to them, and it became a comprehensive inquiry 
into all local governmental resources and services.”’ The 
authors recommend a complete reorganization of publie 
assistance and relief agencies in the county under a single 
qualified director of public welfare. 


Onto. Stare TRANSIENT COMMITTEE. 
ditions in Ohio in Regard to Interstate Migration of Desti- 
tute Citizens. Columbus 1940. 16 pp. 

A report prepared by members of the Ohio State Tran- 
sient Committee for presentation to the Tolan Congres- 
sional Committee, which met in Chicago Aug. 19, 20, and 
21, 1940. Includes data on the number of families cared 
for as nonresidents, a description of the types of destitute 
interstate migrants, and case stories and statistical tables 
illustrating problems in regard to destitute interstate 
migrants. 


Summary of Con- 


Smita, ANNA Kater. “Child Welfare Under the New 
Constitution of Cuba.”” The Child, Washington, Vol. 5, 
No. 2 (August 1940), pp. 53-54. 


Welfare Portrait of Asheville, North Carolina; A Community 
Welfare Study of the Year 1938. Place not given. Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., New York; Survey 
Bureau, Asheville Community Chest; Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of One Hundred. Mar. 7, 1940. 98 pp. Proe- 
essed. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


“Canada’s Health.’”’ Canadian Congress Journal, Ottawa, 

Vol. 19, No. 9 (September 1940), pp. 39-41. 

Data on health needs in Canada, from an address by 
George Hoadley of the Division on Public Health and 
Medical Services of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene of Canada. 


Carmopy, Joon M. “The Federal Works Agency and 
Public Health.” American Journal of Public Health, 
Albany, Vol. 30, No. 8 (August 1940), pp. 887-894. 

A review of construction programs for public-health 
work as undertaken by the PWA and WPA, which now are 
merged into the Federal Works Agency. 


CockKEerRILL, ELeEANor. “Intake Process in a Department 
of Medical Social Service.” The Family, Albany, 
Vol. 21, No. 6 (October 1940), pp. 188-194. 

Gotpwater, 8. S. “The Future of Hospital Service 
Plans.”’ Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 10 (October 
1940), pp. 35-38. 

Advocates a lower-cost prepayment plan, ‘‘wholly or 
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chieflySnongovernmental in character,’’ to provide ward 
service for those in lower-income groups. 


Hoop, R. C. ‘‘Services for Crippled Children Under the 
Social Security Act.’’ American Journal of Public 
Health, Albany, Vol. 30, No. 8 (August 1940), pp. 935- 
937. 


“Public Health in the National Defense Program.”’ Public 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 55, No. 39 (Sept. 27, 
1940), pp. 1760-1776. 

Information from the proceedings of a special defense 
conference of State and Territorial health officers and other 
governmental and voluntary health groups, held in Wash- 
ington, September 16 and 17, 1940. 


SoutH Dakota. AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Basic Trends of Social Change in South Dakota. V— 
Public Health Facilities, by W. F. Kumlien. Brookings: 
South Dakota State College, March 1940. 31 pp. 
(Bull. No. 334 


Bulletin, November 1940 


‘‘This is the second of a projected series of 10 bulletins 
carrying the general title of ‘ Basic Trends of Social Change 
in South Dakota.’ ”’ 


Sturces, Gertrupe. “Public Medical Service as It Is 
Today at State and Local Levels.”’ Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 3 (September 1940), pp. 
501-508. 

Discusses organization for the administration of public 
medical services, both as existing in several States and 
communities and as recommended by the American Public 
Welfare Association. 


U. S. Bureau or tHe Census. Manual of the Inter- 
national Causes of Death as Adopted for Use in the United 
States; Based on the Fifth Decennial Revision by the Inter- 
national Commission, Paris, October 3-7, 1938, (and) 
Manual of Joint Causes of Death, Fourth Edition 1939. 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
452 pp. 
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